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Ckinupit, Ilirnttia Cnnf/, 
fleruti.Jan. so, jfioS. 


Afy dear F. B., 

/ btlieve i( lo bf commonly the praetiee of authors to vrile 
the dedieaiion last. But I, being summoned by the laconic 
tmperalive of the Atlantic cable to exchange London for 
Florida, and bein^ (hereby arrested mid'xay in what I have 
always thought of as your book, must needs recover some 
of the old impulse that you gave me to begin it, be/ore I can 
go on. 

I invoke you as I would o breath of your inTf_yora(in^ I'ofh- 
ihi’rc, for J am captive in a land of id!eness-~-myself idlest 
of all the easy, time-squandering folk (hot are making be- 
lieve to finish my house here upon the sunburnt hilltop. This 
lodge in the IVildemest, uplifted like an island above encom* 
passing seas of green, this wind-swept, sun-steeped place 
ought perhaps (in spite of fatifude and longitude) to give me 
back, without your aid, the picture and the feeling of the 
2fDflK 

For the first word I set at the top of my page, though 
Indian, would riot have been underslanded of my ancient 
neighbours here. Not the Seminohs, the Alaskans, gave 
as our name. I and another, for u'bom i( means home, 
pronounced it first to the rhythm of breakers beating on that 
wild Behring coast — in the midst of the pandemonium of the 
” farthest North " gold boom, we dreamed and planned the 
picture I look out upon this morning. li might not seem 
beautiful to you, yet in spile of your wise warning there 
have gone into my effort to make the dream come true, the 
most precious things I had. 

Into this Ckinsegut, as yon know, went, amongst the rest, 
a great faith. 
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So that hoviever remitusctnl of people or condifioni long 
jincc uanCsfied, hoircuey mwcfc of the tpiril of the past ts 
garnered here as living influence, or as dibris and as ashes, 
these things -were liille by comparison with the hope for the 
Future that made r»e lu»n dea/ ears Jo your odmonisliing. 
This was to be a place where my fettoubdreamer and I should 
not only rest, bat having tested, work as rxever before. Our 
best and biggest room was to be called “ the IVorkroom.” 

Dttt some strange ijietl hat (u(lierto Kun^ over that apart- 
ment and all the house, since even the while remode2tere of 
(he tlave-built dwetlinf have found it easier to play than 
uork here. 

As if foreseeing that the added wing, new etable and the 
rest would be more months a.building than they would 
take weeks Jn other dimes, our“ teorkmen/’ uneasy perhaps 
under the misnorner, of^anised themselves into a Musical 
Society. They vould lay a bricfe or rap in a nail, and then 
raitin^' aside trowel or hammer, would catch up fidSU and 
bow. hom or clarionet, trying (since walls hai been fcnowtv 
to foU at trumpet blast) whether these could be induced to 
rise to strains of “ Dixie.” One of the band, to whom I 
ewe tny not very sound roof, wos ot least a person 0/ imagin- 
ation, as I will make your Ladyship admit — if the distractions 
here will give me leave to try. These last are not solely the 
growling of saws, the scraping of planes and of fiddles, i 
find myself for ever running to and fro like a child in some 
enchanted playground, wooed by fifty things at pnce~'biit not 
one 0} them has aught to do with books or with any aspect 
of the art ef letters. 

My distractions have to do with tuck toys as the joy of 
rediscovering old friends in all three kingdoms, from the 
(orgoften beauty 0/ palms standing sentinrl-lilie in iond os 
white at meal, to the blue herors that goes sailing by to the 
lake ot our feet. Or / am called early to see the delicate 
print o( a deer's foot lhal passed our very gale; or J must 
watch the sun caught at setting in the great ilex, end see 
the light spdUng into the Sparrfsh moss, soaking into the 
long dropetifs. tilt they seem to hold refulgence in solution. 
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fall tUck and trust to that skOl of Dixie’s, never baffled 
yet, to take me home the shortest may in spite of night or 
storm or the fierce datsU of tropic lightning. 

If ire are late, see knose " Uncle ” Fulding seill be looking 
out for uS. Even if 1 fail to distinguish his feini dark face, 

J see the schites of his eyes shining; I hear kis rich voice 
lowered to reproach, that J should be abroad lo late in the 
V'ait jlnnuttalagffft loooit*, that go to the verge of the -world. 

Cut Uncle Fielding hot hi* thar« in my idleness, for 
he knows the stories I like best of all. JVhen I’ve gone to 
sit icilhifi the radiance of the great open fire-place (less 
for warmth than for sake of cedar scent and love of the 
flaring singing resin in the pine) Uncle Fielding ict/J come 
staggering in under the weight of a single log, and having 
thrown it down, will tarry awhile. To my folite hope Ihol 
he feels at home here, he rrplse* with gentle ofevronce, 

" I'll ha/ (a be mighty ole and mighty fairtful befok I leave 
this hilltop." (t'ith humility I team to see myself as the 
transient one. the visitor, and Uncle Fielding as the one who 
Tightly is " at home." Even far neighbourly credit and fair 
regard 1 look to kinu For when some one of the younger 
generation, or a mere new-comer, ventures: " They say, in 
the old days you knew her brother."— •' Knew hiin?" says 
Uncle Fielding lo/tily, " I eoited him." And so re-eitab> 
lishc* our fespeclabihly in o land that for to many years 
ha* hno-trn u* onty ai little remembered name*. 

Can you not see that, with the vivid intervention of all this 
new-old life, the story you bade me write hot in a brief space 
gone to a distance so dlimitoble that beside such a jfandard 
of remoteness Florida it neighbour to the Pole? I tell you 
f-lainly that if ihit booh of yours i* et-er to be /inithed, you 
must tend me something of thot in^uence that hat to often 
Spurred me on be/ore. Once eifen here, a touch of it, Ube 
your hand on my shoulder, reached me one evening in tpite 
of oil the host* of Ilemandol It'olbing about at sunset to 
count how many mangoes were growing near the houie I 
was pursued as far as the great Hex at the gales by faint 
intermiHent tfrain* of some unearthly music. I looked up. 
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Or J mutt go and plan the hedge of rotes round an old 
bnrytng-gTound on the place — or listen half a morning to a 
mocking bird, or steal down in the dusk to my beloved copse 
and play eavesdropper to the sullen ovl trho pretends he 
doesn't haunt the magnolia above the spring. Or I must 
leave my coveted place of shade on the north verandah and 
come to vatch our friend Afr. Tarrypin creeping heavily by 
in the hot sun, on his vay (t grieve to teU you) to the soup-^ 
tureen. {" Lavd, yes, Tarrypin? fie jes de same es 
chick'n, Miss ‘Lisbest — once he in de potl”) 

Even my inten‘ie‘xs seith the cook, eltevhere so sum- 
marily despatched, are here the thief of time. For our 
Peter, tcho learned his craft of the Cutaru during the late 
war, is the most beguiling of conversationalists. In ^eau 2 >• 
ful sky-blue, brass-buttoned clothes theteing under a spotless 
apron, he stands interlarding his promise to " do t( Spanish 
style willi legends learned of his mother, wHa iraj born in 
the negro quarters here in those mote sumptuous days when 
our hill teas crovmed seith the finest orartge grove in oil 
tlernando. Peter will tell you, chuckling, that our great 
laxli inch cypreti beams that turn the edge of the sehite 
carpenlert’ tools, were hand htvn by his gTondfather, and 
were by that gallant scoodmon " tied and pinned " to frame 
the house before the " orange " days — whers all cleared land 
vat cotton field. 

But more than by any other creature the spirit of idleness 
>ia» been fostered by my four-footed friend, jAe particular joy 
of my life here — Di%te, For / mutt tell you that one's hive 
of vooJt it only vhetleJ by looking out, as / am told we Jo, 
upon 150,000 acres of virgin foreit—the old ^eminofe hunt- 
l„g grounds iwaWaw up the vhile man's puny clear- 

ings to effectually that even a Zei»« gUst can scarcely puk 
jiiem cut. Dilie and I may travel fue hours, through tangles 
of jesismine-laced hve oak and palmetto, down to dim lakei 
trVere Ae cypreiies stand in water to their •• knees ” (with 
c'J the moss curtains close drawn against the tun) and never 
,.t a soul. Then when even in the open vayi of the pme 
„.cJ, •'< ‘ 
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fall slack and trust to that skill of Dixie’s, never baffled 
yet, to take me home the shortest way in spite of rtight or 
storm or the fierce dassle of tropic lightning. 

If we are late, vie know Uncle” Fielding wfll be looking' 
out for uJ. Even i) I faU lo dutm^uuh his hind dark face, 

! See the lEhites of his eyes shitting; I hear his rich voice 
loMjered to reproach, that I should be abroad so late in the 
vast Afmultalagga woods, that go to the verge of the world. 

But Uncle Fielding has his share in my idleness, for 
be knows the stories I like best of alL fFhen I've gone to 
sit within the radiance of the great open fire-plaee (less 
for tcormth than for soke of cedar scent and love of the 
flaring singing tesin in the pine) Uncle Fielding twH come 
Staggering in under the meight of a single log, and having 
ihrou'n it down, will tarry awhile. To my polite hope that 
he feels at home here, he replies with gentle assurance, 

" I’ll haf to be mighty ofe and mighty painful befoh I leave 
this hiUtep." Il’ifh humflify / learn to see myself as the 
transient one, the visitor, and Uncle Fielding os the one who 
rightly le " at home." Eren for neighbourly credit and fair 
regard I took to him. For when some one of the younger 
generation, or a mere newcomer, ventures; " They soy, in 
the old days you knew her brother."—" Knew him?” says 
Uncle Fielding loftily, ” I raised him.” And SO te~estab~ 
lishes our respeetabilUy in a land that for so many years 
has known ns only as little remembered names. 

Cars you not see that, with the vivid intervention of cQ this 
new^td H/e, the story you bode me write has in a brie) space 
gone to a distonce so illintitobie that beside such a standard 
of remoteness Fiorida is neighbour to the Pole? I tell you 
plainly that if this book of yours is ever to be finished, you 
must send me something of ihof in/luence that has so often 
spurred me on be/ore. Once even here, a touch of it, like 
your hand on my shoulder, reached me one evening in spite 
of oil Ihr hosts of Ifernando} IVolking about at sunset to 
count how many mangoes were growing near the house, i 
was pursued as far as the great ilex at the gates by faint 
intermittent strains of some unearthly music. / looted up. 
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xii 

thinking of those ” harps that Hilda heard, and to -mhos 
strains she unsealed the MasterbuUder’s ears. Again the 
musicl faint but unmistakable; sad and wild, with il 
vaguely inciting call. A little shamefaced for my fancy, 
said to one who knew not Hilda, " I could almost swear 
heard harps in the air." " Yes," was the answer, " o 
the roof — " as though it were the most natural thing oi 
earth that a carpenter, instead of making ui rainproofj shcuh 
devise and lash in place a setilddiarp over our heads! 
thought how you would have disapproved that man — am 
cherished htm. 

Although the winds that come sweeping over the Mesicar 
Gulf have cast the great lyre down from my house-top, 
nevertheless, now that I've invoked you, / seem to hear thi 
melody again — ei'fn feel on my shoulder that touch of yow 
hand with which you sent me forth to try if in the midst oi 
the London din we might not make folk pause an Instant, and 
say with upturned faces, "Harps in the air!" You and I 
hare heard them for many a year, my friend. 1 think i 
never was with you long, but / caught some note of that far 
music. Lven with Ifte thick of the world between us, I 
listen for you to call the tune that " sends ms on . " 


r. R. 
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CHAPTER I 


A CRISIS in the financial world of California kept the men 
who were employed in the Palmas Valley Bank of Valdivia, 
hard at work lor several hours after statutory closing time. 

Nathaniel Mar never came hMne in these days without 
bringinp a black leather bag lull of papers, to work over in 
the dinvng-room. 

He had his big desk in there, because Mrs. Mar thought 
it out of place in the parlour, though the parlour was the 
quietest room in the bouse and the least used, whereas the 
dining-room was the most frequented quarter of the modest 
establishment, and the very place where both the big desk, 
and the big man who sat telore it, were most in the way. 

For here the Family not only ate their meals, but here, in 
Mrs. Mar’s rocking<hair, the screams of the infant daughter 
were drowned in milk or overcome by sleep; here the two 
small boys were taught letters and manners; here, on tbelt 
mother's work-table, was reared the ever-renewed mountain 
of "mending," end these the walls that ©ftener than any 
I others looked down upon the mistress’s struggles with the 
" single-handed help a succession of Irish or Seandina- 
xian girls who came, saw, conquered some of the china and 
departed. 

This concentration of familr life in the dining-room was 
not neeuliar to the Mars, valdivla.^11 California, indeed 
all the towns o( all the northern and western states were full 
of houses where the shut-up parlours bore dumb witcess to a 
social habit that was bcoome mere tradition. 

The forebears^ of these people, cspedally those German, 
. Trench or Spanish, had need of a room where they might 
I receive their friends and talk to them at their ease. But in 
, their de'ccndanls this much fastened need had taken on 
I the air of an indulgmee and was shrinking out ol sight. 

* It It true that even the less well-to-do, summoning alt 

their strength, sometimes gave "parties," but few houses 
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seerfisd tjuhe ugJy or uncotn(ortal)te enough to account for. 
The furniture was heavy and old. Upon the walls, besides 
two or three reconnaissance maps, were some inoffensive 
prints. A Signing of the peclaratiun of Independence hung 
high between the two windows, and underneath, in oval 
gilt frames, were companion pictures of Mar’s mother and 
of his father, who had been foe many years minister to 
Valdivia’s first Presbyterian Church. 

On the opposite wall a good engraving of Lincoln was 
fianked, somewhat incongruously, by a photograph of a 
buTcom young woman with a group of girls behind her — 
Mar’s wife in her school-teaching days with her class. Be- 
sides these, an old view of the Lake of Geneva; a print of 
Cromwell, and on the wall behind Mar's revolving chair, an 
engraved portrait, bearing underneath it the inscription : 
John W. Galbraith, President Rock Hill hfining Co. 

Even if these adornments were of a very mild description, 
they at least covered several feet of the marbled yellow 
paper, that apparently had been chosen (and chosen a good 
while ago) to "go with" the hideous "grained’’ wood- 
work. That it did "go with” that peculiarly perverse 
soiUog and smearing of ittoffensive surfaces may not be 
denied. It went far. ft arrived at such a degree of success 
that ail the little room irradiated a bilious yellowness 
"clawed" with muddy brown. 

The very atmosphere was not left as nature sent it in at 
the window. It nailed up<m the sill and changed colour, 
like one who gets wind of ill news. The moment it pene- 
trated beyond the holland blinds it turned sick and over- 
flowed the room in dirty saffron. 

It may well be wondered why any creature who was not 
obliged to, should come here. And yet the defeaied-looking 
man at the window did not lack h'^h companionship. Son- 
set and the rain, the call of the winds, clouds ol majesty 
and mists of silver, not these alone. Day-dreams penetrated 
the sullen walls. Here, where the rudest emigrant would 
not long^ abide, fair visions made themselves at hom^— 

exultations, agonies "—a field here for the unconquerable 
mind no more unfit than many another for the long battle 
men call fife. 

On this particular July afternoon, Nathaniel Mar had no 
sooner shut out one order of Asturbance, than another pene- 
traied^ the rMm from a different direction. 

" Sigma I" a loud, clear was calling from the region 
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of the stairs, “ Sigma,** and again, “ Sigma 1 Have you 
set the table? Sigma — a — a I’* 

Nathaniel Mar wrote on. 

The door opened suddenly and in came a brisk, rather 
handsome, dark^yed woman with an infant on her arm. 
Singularly enough the child seemed to be as little interrupted 
In its occupation of sleeping as the father in his writing. 
There were certain sounds that both were inured to. Among 
others, Mrs. Mar calling “ Sigma," or " Kate,” or “ Jane." 
But when she stopped short near the threshold and asked~ 
"Where Is that girl?" Mar, without raising his eyes from 
his paper, made a little motion towards the door he had just 
shut. 

“I should think," he said quietly, "she was probably 
breaking up the kitchen stove.” 

Before he finished speaking, Mrs. Mar had opened the other 
door, and again called " Sigma 1" 

" Ves — yes." In rushed a little white-headed Swede four- 
teen to fifteen years of age, her sleeves tucked up, her coarse 
gown tucked up, her fair skin showing %'ividly a sooty mark 
across her forehead, which she had smudged down her nose 
and finely shaded ofT Into the red of her cheek. 

When Sigma was calm and collected she walked the floor 
as if it were knee-deep in sand. When she was agitated she 
did not walk at all. She plunged. Sigma was agitated now. 

" Coamt” she said, tilting a bare elbow toward the kitchen 
as another person might point with a finger. “CoomI" 
and turning heavily she was about to plunge back into her 
special domain. 

But Mrs. Mar arrested her. " Wby haven't you set the 
table? Look at the time." She pcKntcd. 

Sigma paused and thought. Following the index finger 
she recognised the clock, looked inquiringly from it to the 
lady, and then suddenly felt she understood, a thing of almost 
exciting infrequency. She shuffled good-naturedly across 
the room, picked up the heavy timepiece and was in the act 
of handing it to M/s. Mar. 

"Let the clock alone! Put it down, I say. What will 
she do next? The table. Table!” She beat upon it briskly 
with her one free hand. " Supper." 

" Oh, soopra I” says the girl, setting down the clock and 
" • ' ■ ^ hurriedly towards the kitchen. 

" I Don’t you understand you have to set the table 
* to-day? Before— you — go — out. Vour evening. 
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Understand? Your friend calls for you at six.” She 
indicated the hour on the clock face. ” Takes you — heaven 
knows where. She doesn’t for^t if you do. Your — Cfen- 
ing — out.” As Sigma only stood and stared dully, Mrs. 
Mac dropped icilo the rocfcing-chaie with, ” I foresee this 
gift will drive me demented.” 

Sigma embraced the opportunity to shuffle towards the 
door again. 

*' Where are you oil to now? You can't go till you've set 
ihetahte. lUtel" Still with the well-inured infant sleeping on 
her arm, Mrs. Mar, remarking in a conversational lone that 
she was *’ certain she should go mad," pulled open the side- 
board drawer and took out the table-cloth. ” Put this on. 
&i7oighl, lor a change. Then the mats.” 

The mistress's eye falling suddenly upon that deplorable 
place in the carpet the was forcibly reminded of the little 
copper-toed boots that had wrought the havoc 
■’ WTiat ate they at now?” she said, hall to herself, as 
the crossed the room, and craning her chin over the sleeping 
child at her breast, she guided the toe of her shoe under 
the tacked bit, stroking down the darned tatters underneath, 
betoce she straightened and trod fiat the outer layer. Each 
time thereafter that she crossed the trcnibltd area her foot, 
half impatient, half caressing, encouraged the patch to he 
itiQ. “What keeps those ^ildren so quiet? Where are 
they?" 

Sigma, hearing the anxious rise In her mistress's voice, 
dropped the corner of the cloth she was twitching and rwshed 
for the mats. 

" No, no, finish. Here. Straight. Like this. '' A moment's 
silence, arid then again, “Where are those children?” 

Sigma hurriedly offered her the cruet. 

" Idiot. I am asking you about the children. The — 
rhil— dren. Whrre—are— thev? Don’t jou know? Little 
Tren, and Harry, and Jack Galbraith — where gone?" 

'in' He——” Sigma, with great action ol hip 

and elliow, splurged over to the window, and motioned away 
aCfTHi an empty let. 

Here,” Mrs. Mar wheeled upoo her 
huvv'sM. ' \c>\i must bold the babv a moment. If 1 lay 
hrr down she II wake up and scream'." 

As Mrs. Mar hastened cut thiewigh the kitchen you could 
bear that she paused an Instant to exrJaim aghast at *ome- 
thirg she lound there. 
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inaa’s quiet face in the midst of the uproar astonished, 
calmed her — she gaped, letting the rude lamentation die in 
her throat 

“ Men— Afeesis Marr — erf” she said under her breath, 
pickitig up the cup. 

Mrs. Mar’s husband held out his hand for it " It’s only 
the handle,” he said, and set the cup down on the writing- 
table, that he might change the position of the (retting child. 
For bis long-suffering daughter was at last roused to protest. 

The little maid-servant wiped her eyes, and, with the air of 
one who is willing to let by-goncs be by-gones, shuffled a 
step nearer to the desk. 

" Me — Gif Sigma,” she said, and held out her red arms. 
Mar looked up, ui^erstood, and handed over the baby. It 
was curious to see the practised sureness with which this 
female barbarian — who caught her big feet in the carpet 
and dropped the china— with what skill she bandied that 
fragile and intricate tnechanistn, an infant. Mar watched 
her as she stood there, swaying ber own thick body back 
find lorth like a human rocking*cbaif, bolding the child 
in sure comfort, patting it softly, and crooning to it uncouth 
words in a foreign tongue. Miss Mar understood perfectly, 
and responded by laying her small pink face against the 
scullion's untidy gown and falling back into slumber. 

The opening of the front door, and voices in the hall — 
above all one voice ordaining that certain persons should 
go up-stairs and waif /or her f— made Sigma pause, listen, 
and then, still holding dose the pacified infant, she beat a 
stealthy retreat, shutting the kitdien door behind her with 
a sotcness incredible. 

_ Mrs. Mar, upon her reappearance, was seen to be ushering 
in by the shoulder an anaious little boy of eight or nine. As 
with some force she conveyed him across the room, his foot 
caught in the same place where Sigma had met defeat. But 
Sigma had not been sustained by Mrs. Mar’s hand. The lady 
merely unhooked the boy with an extra shake. Then, with 
her free hand, she pulled his chair out from the table, and 
thrust him into It. 

, !® *i* eight there, and then I’ll know that at 

least till supper-time you won’t be gelling my children into 
any more mischief.” 

alar had looked up upon their entrance, seemed about to 
****" dropped a discreet head over his work, 
where’s the baby?” demanded his wife. 
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{* M. a*-'! l? 'fr I toiir.d M-n, utlfuf ie a rife," 

■■ / I'.t'M'* «!— rpf jrt. ‘ xrofUt n/ /o<f oppnrjuncfy 

*» rrc.a'ViI. 

" OS. bo, j '« ntrrn’t «»«n^ iS ” 
tJ il Ifi' ifnf>jr *fa« 

*' Vfrr fnr «]{ r-f u«, 40 1 Irt Twen spil 

Cn tr f.jtj I'n *n««wy kHtl tt» riH> toyi." 

■' Oh. Ird'-fd ' S<i in*J ynu preferred to ri»!c other ehil* 


tSftfi'* Iite4 white ynu t-nSirfl on.“ 

■' l.roi.r»J on^ OS pri. ma'jm. didn't you »»« I »as 
fcorS.ln' liVe anyf-rp " tie ULincnl acrot* at hi» ally. " Jf 
Pa» a iiram *h>p, .^(r. ^tar. I •'aa «e injine. I'm a 
injir'e'— " 

•* Vfi, if yo« pJealo.** Mra. Mar broke in. " Ife'j been 
pn>penipe the pUnk all round the pond with thoac two poor 
little innoccftt* co It— the (•reattjt wonder they weren’t 
drew oed." 

** It wat rery wTcnjj," aald Mar praveJy— then, under 

till breath to hit wife, “but the water bn’t much oter a 
foot at the deepen.” 

” Qufte enough to dron-n any wretched baby that eirght 
fall in— but, of course, you defend that boy no matter what 
he ” 

” Not at all — not at all. I don’t approve in the least of 


“And our two little boys mud and dirt from their heads 

to their heels, looking like a couple of chimney-sweeps ” 

" No, ma'am," said the young gentleman from the horse- 
hair chair, in a conciliatory tone. •' Twen and Hawwy ain't 
black, only just bwown." 

" Drown, indeed I I’ll brown you, sir, if you ever do such 
a thing again while you're staying here! Harry with his 
stocking quite torn off one leg I And Trennor’s only decent 
breeches " 

" Vere was a nail in vat board, Jack explained conversa- 
tionally, putting a finger through a jag in his own trouser 
knee. . , ,, u 

“ Small matter to you, if you do niin your things. (jacK 
began to swing his muddy feet — it was gloriously true.) ” But 
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“Vts, he did. He was a very good friend,’* and Mar 
made a slight movement as of one clearing a space in ihi 
air before seftiog to work again. 

His wife, in her prepress to the door, halted mcchantcallj 
in the middle of the patch, as though the momentary weigh 
of her presence there would feave behind a subjugating clTect 
But she murmured absently, “ I must have another h«n; 

for ” Then, turning with sudden anim.ntion, '* Is it yov 

who've taken away my tack hammer?” she demanded ol 
Jack. 

“ No, ma’am. ” 

“ Well, understand.” she went on, precisely as though he 
had admitted his responsibility for the disappearance of the 
tool, ‘‘understand you're to sit there till supper, and this is 
the last of your playing a!x>ut that ti'irty duck-pond." 

'* I forgot it vvas Sunday,” he said, penitent. 

” Sunday or any other day— never again.” _ 

Jack gasped with incredulity, and then, itowly, " Vou don t 
wealJy mean we ‘re never to go to ve pond for ever and evfrl’ 

” Welt, just you try itl And you’ll fmd yoursell going 
back to school to spend your holidays with the janitor." 

In the pause that followed this awful threat Jack rour* 
mured, •* Neser go a'sptoring any more I” and then laf as 
one paralyred by an awful and iinespecied blow. 

Mrs. 5far replaced the handlelcss cup upon the table, and 
look vp the comer of the cloth to determine the estent of a 
damage wrought In the last washing. 

Krerythiog we possess srems to be giving out at once— 
f!te the d.5ereot parts of the One floss .Sh.iy It’s exactly 
she tamed her bright, dark eyes towards the writing-table, 
and spoke with a sudden access of vigour — *• exactly ss if 
there was a Uw that stlowed you for months and years (<> 
patch and tinker, to toluer up your ricJfetty furninire—t‘> 
darn your ctd carpets — to reseat your old cn.slrs— to make 
cner Che cJalh^s— to sol<Jer the saurepans, and keep thirgs 
going generaL'y, up fo a given moment. Hut when thil 
rv.wsrct corre* '* — »he K/ted her finger Subyl-hkc Jn the sir— 
every ticssed b<!><*guig begins to crack, or fray, or creak 
»>J> the pangs cf arfroarfcing dissolution. Are you f.'itrn* 
i'-g to wijf i lay, Sithasiel/ There Isn'r * thing h ihi* 
tijcie that r-eer] to be renewed.” She spivke with • 

d.mrtce>s Chat sreir.e>f pt^ntetlly to Inclwle her ht.sbicd 
anoc^r the rC-layi'iAt^r.t. tie, halt S’.senf, hl/f gpenil.iurr, 
isok-eti round cb^eets farrjjr to him from 
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"Wh&’d e»er thinV,” pamtd W4 «t{«, ^rr 

think that *e’d been inaitied few than eight je Jfi? Rwt »r»» 
is s.bat comes t>{ not latrAslnog tjcw »ts« you f.rtt let 
houseKecplng. If you don't get flkc things «htn you marry 
you nestf gel ihtin.'' 

'* Some people,” said Mar, ” seem to like old furnturr- 
Let them haee it, Uienl” Her tjuich gesture preerr.tttl 
the entire contents ol the house to the first bidder. ” J sar 
(or young people to begin U(« «ith the battered btlorgirgs 
oi their fathers and mothers is a misuhe.” 

“ Wdl, etiy dear,” returoedher husband, uith some dignity, 
"h'aaTnist^eyou^dnosbarein. But,” be added hastily, 

■' ne had no choice.” 

“No," the tiW bitterly, “^eSehad eery Rtllt tbwee.” 

“ We did once—” began Kathankl hlar. 

la the pause she looked do«n at the patch on the 011*1. 

” And we ignored H," he finished. 

” Oh, if you are going back upon that old tooUihrtwt.” 
She tutced abruptly and set down the broken cup. 

“ You didn’t think it so (ooDsb uben 1 first told you about 
it." 

“ Oh, didn’t 1 1" 

” No. It made just all the difference then.” 

” What difference. I'd like to know, did it es’tr make?” 

" It made you say • Yes ’ after you’d said ' No.’ ’’ 

” The ante loot I,” she said, and left the room. 
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»oh. “ I ihouldn’t like iitlio* countin’ money in a bank." 
and uh'tle he caught Wa bteath te looked abcpjit dreaiily, a» 
if already be taw hlmaelf an imprisoned cashier. 

" Silting in a bank isn’t the profession I chose, cither. 1 
am— I was a turseyor,” eaid Natliafticl Mar. 

"Oh— h?" Inquired the child, in his surprise forgetting 
to continue the celebration o! W» private mislottunes- " Did 
yea use to go all over eseryuhere wiv a spy glass and a 
chain?" 

" Yes, the membert of the ScJeotlEc Corps are expected to 
go ' all over everyuhere.’ *’ 

“ Clear wound ve woild?" 

"Well, sre didn't go round— ne went the other way, the 
way that takes you to the fop." 

" Did you get clear to ve vewwy top of ve siorld?" 

*' N«jiod)’a ever b^en clear to the fop.” 

*' Why hasn't anybody?” ' 

" Tough Job I" 

Was It tough Job to go s» here you went?" 

" Jl siain'i easy. Some©! mir work lay ^oilf rear enough 
to the Arctic Clrele." 

** Hut I expect you HVed It a lot better van—" He 
paused, looked abi^t, and frit gloom return upon him. If 
Mar was thinking >o »»a» Jack Oalbraith. Again he dragged 
his rough sleetc aeiws Ms hot little lace. " Ain’t it perferlt 
Inlul sitlin' itlfl?" he ofjsenrd. 

" Yr*, li'a preify awful.” agieed Mr. Mar, glanclrg out of 
the window. 

" Was it up were jou found ve parlour bear-sVin and Mrs. 
Mar'a while foi?" 

"Yes. li was tip tbere.’’ 

" Vou'ff sure If I'm a erginre 
to f 'i^tip sere whrre jou fou^— 

" f ertain in le atile to go somewhrre." 

** M by vin'i I go where you did?" he a>.kei) ^urrulooiir. 
As J.f. Msr r« answer at twe. " Isn’t s-ere any hti'e 
t rg Ifli In |« iliine up yrre?" 

"Oh, l.esl Hilt yim are I srent there 5n *f t— f'ing on ten 
trars SCO, when people Ibooghi they’d I ke'lo ha»e a tr>. 
gfsj' I Ilf e lete-eeti As-a *f»d Arnefira, acme of Its went 
In s-iriTV iVe Alaskan part »•! she roi-te (eels it wasn’t ts”ed 
.Oj.ls iVr) iraj derlte It* t„, eocrae fry the f.-e Ihsr 
'*'* s-ine roaring aepwa Trr»*i S'ii’ma." Aga'n 
NrO a-lcj Mat a’,t.*-ed ihen^dcj feU pen. 


I lurveyor I'O b- aUe 
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hii friend Rra\ely, arid Jack applied the remedy with apparent 
relief alter the first awlul shock. He stood cautiously twist- 
ing about to restore circulalloa while Mar went on. " Vc«, 
src got pretty tired hanging round St. Michaels, and one day 
two of the party took a boat and went off to an island to get 
birds' e^s. While they were out a atorm came up. An 
awful storm,” he assort his inattentive listener, but Jack 
was still gloomily twirling about, trying his numb foot, and 
not taking any stock apparently in a story that didn't boast 
a bear in it, or even & white—— 

•• I never in my life saw anything like It,” Mar went on. 

” The gale churned up the sediment oi Norton Sound into a 
boiling yellow froth. The sleet gave op trying to come 
down, and took to shooting horsrontally, as straight as a 
charge of musketry, and wherever it hit bate flesh——'* He 
shook his shaggy head at the memory. 

” I xrcmWn’t mind a little fing like vat I” said Jack lofliW. 
“Well,"— Mar accepted the implied criticism with meek- 
ness—" what they minded most was that they couldn’t steer 
a course, ft was going to be great luck if the boat lived at 
all in such a sea. She was driven north first. Neither one 
of the ewa knew just where tt was they'd got to, but any 
kind of land was a pretty good sight, they were almost as 
glad to get near It as they were to get away from it” 

" Why didn't vey like it?” Jack didn't so much as pause 
in bis twirling to ]n<[u!fe. 

“Well, it wasn’t a very pretty place foe landing pur- 
poses.” 

“Hoi" said the young gentleman with careless superi- 
ority, “ I don’t mind where i land I One time I landed wight 
on top of a carfejuake I" 

“Ahl" said Mar gravely, "that was pretty daring; but 
you may depend it wasn't in as bad a place as the one I’m 
talking about Horrible sleep cliffs sheer down to the 
shore. Boulders piled belter skelter. 'Couldn’t see much 
through the dimness of the rieet and the dazzle of the spray, 
still, they saw enough to know it wasn’t the harbour they 
were hoping for. But to get the boat out of that boiling surf 
ahve — no, it wasn’t easy.” 

Mar caught the first look of keenness that crossed the tear- 
stained face— the sudden taut aspect of the sUm little body, 
and he knew perfectly well that the modest young navigator 
before him was saying in his heart, " Ah, now, if I’d been 
there.” Thus encouraged, Mar went on, “ Things had been 
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•• Ym,*' s.iifl Jack, blowing his nose with on air of faintl' 
roivin^ faith in H/e’a ptHsibibtirs. *‘ Ves, and vere you me. 
\c bear, nnd Mrs. Mar's while *' 

•• \Vc pot some furs nnd truck, but we didn't get the lelc' 
graph line." 

*' Why didn’t you?” 

” Well, you see, only a few ye.irs ago people laughed at 
the idea of an Atlantic cable. Due while we were hard at work 
up yonder surveying and efe-vring and setting up telegraph 
poles, didn't some other fellows prove (he possibility of an 
Atlantic cable by just going and laying itf So we were 
recalled.” 

" But you had got pwetty far, anyhow.” 

" Yes, we got pretty far.” 

” You pot to where ve foxes turn white and »e bears—" 

” Yes,” said Rfar reflectively, and then there was s pause. 

Jack looked at him. ** Couldn't you tel! me about when 
you got vat bear, or in the tone of one grateful for small 
fax’ours— ” or how you found Mrs. Mar's while " 

“ I don't seem to remember anything specially interestifig 
about the bears or the foxes.” His far^S look gave the 
little boy a sudden feeling of being abandoned by b« opg 
friend. He stood it for a moment, and then suddenly fwistra 
his lithe b^y round and buried his face io the crook of the 
arm that clutched the chair back, hfar raised hi* eyes and 
seemed to come home from some vast journey. 

" Something curious did happen to a man I knew^ up 
there," he said, in that friendly tone Jack knew so well. "A 
fellow who was knocking round the Russian Redoubt at 
St. Michaels, with the rest of the Sdentilic Corps, waiting for 
the Revenue Cutler that was to take us back to San Frandsco. 
We got pretty tired waiting " 

" pwickers in your feet?” Jack interrupted suddenly. M**" 
stopped short, for although Jack had uncovered his faw to 
listen he was engaged in making the most surprising 
grimaces. " I've got awful pwickers myself,” he said. 

"Prickers?” 

“ Yes. Oh, oh, my foot’s full ot champagne.” Gingerly, 
and with further contortions of countenance, he stretched the 
cramped foot out. 

" Champagne?” Mar had echoed. ” What do you know 
about champagne?” 

"Once — papa's birfday. Oh, oh, my foots full of it. 

" If it’s gone to sleep you’d bet^ stamp," recommenced 
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" Yes,” said Jack, blowing his nose with an air of faintly 
reviving faith in life’s possibilities. '' Yes, and vere you met 

ve bear, and Mrs. Jfar’s white ” 

“ We got some furs and truck, but we didn’t gtt the tele 
graph line.” 

“ Why didn't you?” 

‘‘Well, you see, only a few years ago people laughed at 
the idea of an Atlantic cable. But while we were hard at work 
up yonder surveying and cfearing and setting up telegraph 
poles, didn’t some other fellows prove the possibility of an 
Atlantic cable by just going and laying it 1 So we were 
recalled. " 

" But you had got pwetty far, anyhow.” 

" Yes, we got pretty far.” 

" You got to where ve foxes turn white and ve bears—” 
” Yes," said Mar reflectively, and then there was a pause. 
Jack looked at him. ” Couldrt’t you tell me about when 
you got vat bear, or "—in the tone of one grateful for small 
favours — ” or how you found Mrs. Mar’s while——” 

" I don’t seem to remember anything specially Interesting 
about the bears or the foxes.” His far*off look gave the 
little boy a sudden feeling of being abanefoned by bis 
Mend. He stood it for a moment, and then suddenly twisted 
his lithe body round and buried his face in the crook of the 
arm that clutched the chair back. Mar raised hia eyes and 
seemed to come home from some vast Journey. 

" Something curious did happen to a man 1 knew^ up 
there," he said, in that friendly lone Jack knew so well. ‘ A 
fellow who was knocking round the Russian Redoubt at 
St. Michaels, with the rest of the Scientific Corps, waitiop for 
the Revenue Cutter that was to take us back to San Francisco. 

We got pretty tired waiting " 

” Pwickers in your feet?” Jack interrupted suddenly. M*r 
stopped short, for although Jack had uncovered his face to 
listen he was engaged in making the most surprising 
grimaces. ” I've got awful pwickers myself," he said. 
••Prickers?" , 

•‘ Yes. Oh, oh, my foot's full of champagne.’ Cinperifi 
and with further cootortiooi of countenance, he stretched the 
cramped foot out. 

" Champagne?” Mar had echoed. ” What do you know 
about champagne?” . . 

••Once — papa’s birfday. Oh, oh, my foots lull ol in 
“ If it's gone to sleep you’d better stamp,” recommenow 
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“ Didn’t his fwiend look for him?” 

•• Not Just then. The first thli^ the friend did was to tear 
up his shirt.” 

‘‘ Gwacious ! Was he as mad as vat?” 

“No, he wasn’t mad, but he wanted some strips to tie 
round a wound he’d got.” 

•' Oh 1 And when he’d done vst?” 

“ Then he went up on the tundra.” 

"What’s ve " 

• " The tundra is the great rolling plain. They call it ‘ the 
steppes ’ in Siberia. A few inches below the arctic moss that 
covers it, It’s frozen, even in summer, as hard as iron. And 
it never melts. It's been frozen lite that for millions of 

^ " Why did ve man want to go up on ve~v e — ?” 

" Well, he seemed to think he’d like to go to sleep. So 
that's what he did. He slept a long time. When he woke 
up he went down to the bea^, and the first thing be raw was 
his friend. It looked as if the friend had been sleepy, too. 
Ha was taking his case down (here on the sand, in a tangle 
of seaweed. His face was hidden. The other one went down 
to him, as fast as his wound would let him. and he called 
several times. Then he took hold of his friend’s shoulder 
and shook him. But the friend never stirred— he was dead. 
Up there, above the line of seaweed and driftwood, the surf 
had flung his rifle— the butt rather battered, but nothing 
a handy man couldn't put right: only a rifle isn’t much 
good without cartridges. By and by, the live man dug a 
grave lor the dead one up above tide line in the sand ; and 
when he had buried the body, be sat down and wondered 
how long it would be brfore the end would come lor hlmsell. 
While he sat there tinkering at the rifle, a couple of natives 
came down the coast.” 

"Cannibals?" In his excitement Jack dropped on the 
floor like a small Turk, with Ws legs curled under him. But 
he had steadied his precipitate fall into that position with a 
hand on his friend's leg— and, as ilWucW would have it, not 
the good leg, but the stiff for^d^ing member that poor Mar 
dragged about the world with the help of his stout walking, 
stick. Now, to touch that leg would have been like touching 
the leg of a table, If somehow it hadn’t been more like 
touching a corpse. Jack’s friend didn’t seem to mind. Cut 
the boy felt the contact the more keenly for the fact that 
Mar felt it hardly at aB. That was the horror of a wooden 
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bad enough out in the open sea, but here you were b< 
driven straight on the rocks, and the nind—you don’t k; 
anything yet about what the wind can do when it tries.” 

“ WTiat kind of fing?” 

” it cut the top off those great waves as clean os you 
slice the peak off a hillock of ice-creamt and the water 
hurled at you, not in spray, but in masses, you know — tnai 
that never broke till they struck the men or the boat — esc 
when the wind veered, and (hen the water masses were lli 
clean up on the cliffs, as nratly as you could throw a bo 
of soda on our roof here and never see a drop spilled till 
gbss burst on the slates.” 

Jack nodded and seemed to forget his twirling, though 
S}(«d with his body slightly askew ready to begin again. 

They'd never h.sve got out of that boiling cauldron nl 
if the wind hadn’t changed.” Mar wajjgeiJ his head Ir 
final sort of way, and turned in his revolving chair to pick 
• fallen paper. 

•* It vat all? And vcy did gel home " 

•' No, that’s not all, and they didn't get home. Only f 
of them got anywhere.” Mar bent hi? hig body il»gh 
forward and ebsped his hands round the gomi knee. T 
other leg svas stretched straight out in front o[ him, itlff s 
L/eless-Mkiog. 

** They kept afloat for several hours,” he went on, "or 
to be wrecked after all, a mile or two beyond on ugly lookii 
cape raffed .Votne.” 

••U'ecke.Jf tVere vey wejJly wecked/*” 

M»r nodded, lo an emergenry »o great Jack tlid not scnip 
to tom h.i back oo the •tool of penitence. He came *f 

{ bared fc.’-nsel/ on wide ap^rt legi, directly in front of M 
br, ard stoni there waiting. Itut Mr. M.ir seemed to I 
i^inkirg Us? jack now, md he it.tred ate.idily at tl 

tico* in the carper. 

•* WSat r.v »r K/fJe boat?” 

"The t:il« be^f era* rapidly converted into Ltrin flindert 
** V« lv»w ecn.M »rrn get away again ?" 

“ That's whJf cr.€ ot the men would have liked ioaiefe'-^- 
t3 tt'J ti-K. ’* 

■■■ Weren't vere to* f«cfle vere cn vjt bftd?” 

" S'j* a *i'x.f-" 

“ kere *3? VC cnetef maB?” 

“He ka.J tem mahrd cast tf the tovf—ke — 1* 
k-t'd « Say s.trf« tjt« otter ma.n wtt.” 
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“ Didn’t bis fwiend IcpoU for Mm?” 

'• Not Just then. The first thing the friend did was to tear 
up his shirt.” 

“ Gwacious 1 Was he as mad as vat?” 

“ No, he wasn’t mad, but he waoted some strips to tie 
round a wound he’d pot.” 

” Oh 1 And when he'd done vat?” 

” Then he went up on the tundra.” 

“UTiat’sve ” 

- “The tundra is the great rolVing plain. They call it ‘ the 
steppes ’ in Siberia. A few inches below the arctic moss that 
covers it, it’s froaerj, even in saromer, as hard as iron. And 
it never melts. It's been frosen like that for millions of 
yea.rs.” 

” Why did ve man want to go up on ve — ve — ?'* 

” Well, he seemed to think he’d like to go to sleep. So 
that's what he did. He slept a long time. When he woke 
up he went down to the beach, and the first thing he raw was 
his friend. It looked as if the friend had been sleep), too. 
He was taking his ease down there on the sand, in a tangle 
of eeawetd. His face was hidden. The other one went down 
to him, as fast as his wound would let bim, and be called 
several times. Then he took hold of hU friend’s shoulder 
aad shook him. But the friend never stirred — he was dead. 
Up there, above the line «( seaweed and driftwood, the surf 
bad flung his rifle->the butt rather battered, but nothing 
a handy man couldn’t put right; only a rifle isn’t much 
good without cartridges. Dy and by, the live man dug a 
grave for the dead one up above tide line in the sand ; and 
•when be had buried the body, he sal down and wondered 
how long it would be before the end would come for himself. 
While he sat there tinkering at the rifle, a couple of natives 
came down the coast." 

” Cannibals?” In bis excitement Jack dropped on the 
floor like a small Turk, with his l^s curled under bim. But 
he had steadied bis predpitate fall into that position with a 
hand on bis friend’s leg — and, as ill-luck would have it, not 
the good leg, but the stiff forMdding member that poof Mar 
dragged about the world with the help of his stout walking- 
stick. Now, to touch that leg would have been like touching 
the leg of a table, if somehow it hadn’t been rtiore like 
touching a corpse. Jack’s friend didn’t seem to mind. But 
the boy felt the contact the more keenly for the fact that 
Mar felt It hardly at all. That was the horror of a wooden 
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kg' — that it couldn’t feel. Jack snatched awajr his hand a 
if it bad been burnt. But Mar was saying caloii; 
"Cannibals? Oh, no. Esquimaux. Quite gocS fellows 
They must have seen white men and fire-arms before, So 
they took a deep interest in the rifle. The castaway mad' 
them understand he was hungry. They nodded and pointei 
back the way they had come. The white man got up ant 
hobbled away with them." 

" What made him hobble?" 

"Oh — a — it's quite commtm after a wreck— you’ll notlct 
people often hobble for a while. Well, they nent along the 
beach, till they came to a place so rocky it drove them up on 
the edge of the tundra ; and up there the white man saw 
across the plain to the nor’ard, a low line of hills streaked 
with snow. And there was one bare peak in particular that 
stood out very plain. It looked only about eight or nine 
miles away, and you could see quite well there was something 
curious about it. Yes, it was queer.” 

■' What was ve matter wiv h?” 

’’ ft had a curious-shaped top. E%-en from the coast it 
didn't look natural. You'd swear it was a monument of 
soine kind. The natives didn’t seem to know anything about 
it. There was a river flowing down from the hills through the 
tundra to the sea, and all the mouth of it was choked with 
drirtwo<^, though there wasn’t a tree in sight and hadn't 
been all along. Beyond the driftwood, a long sandspit ran 
out into the sea, and spread itself right and left, parallel to 
the coast, and on this sandspit were a lot of little driftwood 
huts, skin boats drawn up, and people in fur standing round 
a fire. The two Esquimaux took the white man across in a 
boat, and told the other Esquimaux about bim. And they 
gave him some food — fish. Everybody look so much interest 
in his rifle that he had to sit on it. They talked a good de.al, 
but the white man didn't know what it was all about. So he 
ate and slept, and ale and slept, always with his rifle under 
his arm. When be got tired of eating and sleeping, the cast- 
away sat and looked at the sea. Never a sail. And some- 
times he would turn and look at that queer peak over beyond 
the tundra. He gathered that these people didn’t live 
here on this sandspit— they were only camping. Kind of 
Esquimaux summer r^rt- No, they couldn't take him to 
a white settlement. They knew nothing about any white 
settlement. Then be would show them, he said. Let 
them bring down their best boat, and he would give his gun 
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to iTiem U ihcy’d take Wm off there to the ioulh-east, to 
St. Midiaels. They shook ihclf head< and bustled away. 
Tlie white man saw with horror signs of a beginning to break 
camp. Where were they ftU Boing? Over the htUs? No, 
on up the coast hy sea. When?” Kfar pantomimed their 
answer — placed his two bands palm to palm, laid his head 
down on them sideways and shut lus eyes, opened them 
briskly, and took hold of his slick as if about to start on a 
journey. 

Jack was grinning with delight. ” Was fat vc way vey 
said ' to-morrow morning 

•' Just Uke that. They were goit^ off the very nest day !” 

” Not goin’ to leave vat poor man all alone vere, were 
vey?” 

No, they seemed quite ready to take the castaway and 
his rifle along. Out Mr. Mar looked so grave that Jack 
tame closer still— '' to go up yonder with them to their under- 
ground winter-home seemed to the castaway almost as hor- 
rible as to be left behind. Well, he had a day anyhow In 
think It over, (fis wound was still pretty painful, but he felt 
whatever happened, he ought to go over the tundra to that 
queer hill and take a look at the situation from the top. He 
must have been feverish, or he’d have realized that be wasn’t 
fit yet for hard exercise, and that there wasn't a ghost of a 
likelihood of a settlemeat on the far side, since these natives 
knew nothing about it. Then you see, there was the awful 
danger that on this last day, a rescue party should sail hope- 
lessly by while he was away, or a whaling schooner pass, that 
he might have hailed. But no. He had got it into his head 
that if he could only reach the top of that glacier-carved 
height, all his troubles would be at an end. But he did 
have_ the sense to guard against the natives making off 
in his absence. He got one of the boys to come along 
with him.” 

” How old was vat boy?” 

*' Dh — a — about your size, but four or five years older, and 
very clever at throwing the bird-dart. No, I’ll tell you about 
that another time. They set off across the tundra. It 
wasn t easy walking. It wrasn’t walking at all. It was jump- 
ing from one moss knot! to another, or wading to the knees 
m the spongy hollows. But he’d look up at the peak and say. 

Once I’m there - ■ , * All Ae same, he had to call a halt 
several times. He’d find a dryish place, and he'd sit down 
and stare about him. They had long lost sight of the 
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sandspit Even the sea had disappeared. To right and left, 
as far as you could see, tundra, tundra, nothing but tundra, 
a few pools shining in the hollows, and acres of sedge and 
moss, and low-growing ‘scrub-willow.’ Nothing else. Just 
this featureless plain till the land met the ocean and the 
ocean met the arctic ice. Suddenly, ‘What’s that?' says 
the white man, and he pointed sou'-west. The native stared. 
The light plays you queer tricks on the tundra. You often 
see lakes and ships and cities that aren’t there. But this 
didn’t look like a mirage — it was too simple, too distinct. Just 
two sticks stuck in the tundra. They might be one mile 
away, they might be ten. But there those sticks stood as 
clear against the blue sky as a couple of bean poles on a 
prairie farm.” 

“ Vey weren’t bean poles!” said the prescient listener. 

“No,” agreed Mar. "The white man decided it must 
be some driftwood contrivance of the natives. Onl^ the 
remarkable thing about it was, that be hadn't noticed it be* 
fore. For a thing like that is apt to strike you in a country 
where there wasn't a tree for a hundred and Rfty miles to the 
south'ard, and not one between you and the Pole. Well, he 
fefe he'd know more about those sticks, and he ’d know more 
about a lot besides, when he’d got to the top of the bill. So 
they went on; bur the hiM was a good way off. The ‘Jitlle 
white patches ' turned out to be vast fields of rotten snow. 
You vvent in up to your waist. The native jabbered, and 
seemed to be pointing out that it was better to go the long 
way round. There was less snow, and there didn't seem to be 
such a chaos of talus — broken rock, you know — tumbled 
down from the peak. And the peak wasn’t a peak. It was 
more like a queer-shaped flat stone set on a rock pedestal. 

‘ It’s all right,' the man kept saying to himself, as they 
pushed on, * I shall feel it was worth it, once 1 'm on the top. ’ 
And they went on and on. All of a sudden the man looked 
up, and realiaed that the feeling that had been haunting him 
was justified. The rock up there was tike a giant anvil. So 
like, it was almost uncanny to think nature could have carved 
a stone with such whimsical exactness. ‘ Just wait till I pet 
up there,’ he said again, half laughing to himself; ‘ see if I 
don't hammer out somelhingf’ and he forgot his wound, and 
how it hurt him to walk, and he jumped across a water hole 
to a higher knoll and saw that the ground on the other aide 
fell gently down to a shallow valley. And the valley held a 
little stream in its Jap. The white man realiwd when he saw 
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that, how thirsty he was. He hadn’t dared to drink out of 
the standing' pools or* the tundra, and he tvettl as fast as he 
could away from the anvil, and down the slope to the run- 
ning water. He sa'w a dash of someUtit^ white on the edge 
of the hank, as he hurried down to the creek, and he knew in 
the back of his head, that it was a little heap of weather- 
bleached bones that shone so, off there in the grass. But he 
never stopped till he stood by the bed of the stream. He 
took up the water in his doubled hands and drank. It was 
good water, and he’d never been so thirsty before in his life. 
Cut the water spilled away through his fingers, and he felt 
he should never get enough. So he balanced himself over 
some stones, and he lay on his stomach, and reached his lips 
to the clear stream. He drank arid drank, with his half-shut 
c^es fixed on a spark of mica, that caught the light and was 
shining like a diamond under the water. No, it wasn't mica. 
He saw plainer now. He leaned over a little further, and 
picked Ihc bit ol pyrites out of the wet gravel. Tlic Esqui- 
m.'iu boy saw the white man stand up as suddenly as if he'd 
been stung. But he held on to the thing he had taken into hie 
palm, and he lifted his hand, like this, several times, and be 
turned the thing over and over, weighing it. One place in 
the stained, brassy-looking thing had t«cn scratched, end 
every time the light caught that new abrasion, it giinted. 
The white man took out his knife and cut the substance. It 
was gold I" 

“ If’cfll gold?” said Jack Galbraith, raihering up his 
sprawicd-out body with a sfjuirrel-like quickness. 

'' Real gold,” answered Mar. *' * Any more stuff like this 
about?' the white man asked. Tlic native looked at the 
nugget, and shrugged fndiffcrenily. The vihite man dug 
about in the gravel with bis hands and a sharp stone, and 
then he sal down and thought, with his eyes on the place 
the nugget had been. The Esquimau boy got out 
his hlrd-dart, at^ went off a link way after a jack-snipe. The 
white man knew he ought to make a miner's assay. ” 

■■ What’s vat?” 

• "Hiat s • panning.’ If he’d had a round pan like Sigma's 
bread Mtv, he d have put some Sand and gravel in it, and he 
would fill It to the brim with water, and he'd wash the sand 
and gravel round and round, nicking out all the stones and 
leiiing off the water little by little, with a circubr motion— 
so. And all the l.ghter sand and stuff would get w-ashed 
Outl end by and by, U the miner knows his business, any 
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basin cf the cranium— this part, you know. The Esquimau 
boy was horrified, and made signs of disapproval. 

“ ' Just you wait,' said the white man. He took the bone 
bowl down to the bank. He filled it full, and three times 
be ‘ panned ’ the gravel of that creek. And every time be 
got goldl” 

“ Gw’acious I” said Jack, in an erdted whisper. 

•‘ Yes,” agreed Mr. Mar, *' when he saw colours the third 
time he just poured the stuff uet into bis bandkerebief, and 
told the Esquimau boy he was ready to go now. As he 
Went up the bank, he passed the bones again. ‘ 1 wonder if 
he knew 1’ the castaway thought, and as he went on he 
thought more and more, and he got sofemner and solcmner. 
He said to himself, *A gold mine will do me just about as 
much good as it did Old Bones, if 1 have to stay up here with 
the Esquimaux. We'tl go back the other way,’ be called to 
the boy, and the boy didn't think much of (be plan. But the 
white man kept looking all round in every direction, to see If 
there was the least little trail leading anyivherc, or the 
amallest human sign. Only (hose bones shining so white 
down there on the bank I The castaway went on, feeling 
pretty sick and anxious, til! he looked straight up and saw 
off there against the blue, that great anvil, plainer than 
ever. The nose quite sharp and finely cut, the lop as flat 
as our dining-table, and the naist gouged in exactly as a 
real anvil is. ‘Well, I won't give up going to the top,’ 
he said out loud, ' and if there ore any settlements— It 
was a cniry thing to do, but he did It: and when he got to 
the top he saw something he wouldn't have seen in time, if 
he hadn't climbed Anvil Rock.” 

What did he see?" Jack gathered together his sprawled- 
oul bo<ly and sat up. 

hlar's eyes looked over the Tittle boy’s head into space. 
* No settlements. Beyond the creek, barren hills (o the 
north. No hope that way. Hast and nest the tundra 
stretched to the horiron line level as the oceati. Ko hope 
right or left, lie turned round and saw off there to the south 
we where he'd been wrecked, and the sandspit the 

1-squimaux nerc making ready to leave, and bevond that, 
against the boriron— trhaj that/ He nearly fell off 

the roct ! or a two-masted schooner was lying a couple of 
miles off the shore. Twomastst. It flashed over him those 
were the two poles lie'd seen ‘sticking np above the tundra, 
several hour* betorc. \V«a, be got down cfl that rock 
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SiO— a— so he says. 

“Oh — oh I” Then with an air of fiery impatience, What 
you say vat man’s doin’ now?” 

“ He — well— I understand he’s hanging: on to that post. 

*' Hangio' on a post}” Jack coloured as. Mar laughed, 
and added hurriedly, ” Just waitin’ to sec «/ vat leg won’t get 
better, 1 s'posc." 

" Waiting lor— several things.” 

Jack came closer. " Oh, doesn’t he mean to never mind 
hU leg, and go back some day?” 

” I wouldn't be surprised If he had times of thinking he 
would go back somehov. Alter he’s educated his children, 
and got them oH his hands, and can alTord to take risks. 
Or, U the worst comes to (he worst, his sons will go one 
day." 

•' Or t might go,” said Jack quickly. 

Mar smiled and fell silent jack walked away with his 
hands in his breeches pockets, and his eyes big with dreams. 
The rpening of the door made them both start. 

” Didn't I tcU you not to get out ol that chair till supper?” 
Mrs. Mar demand^. She stood there with the butter.^ish in 
one hand and (he milk-pitcher in the other, snapping her 
bright eyes at the culprit. 

He for his part had turned about sharply, and he fell from 
the infinite skies «ith a hump. 

" I— 1 he stammered, b.ick!ng against the bookcase. 
” It's on the lower shelf,” said Mar calmly. " The heavy 
brown_ book." Jack turned again utterly bewildered, but 
following the direction indicated by Mr. Mar’s walking- 
SlitV. 

That’s Ffanfclin'i Second Voyage, next the Dictionary. 
\ es, that's uhst I want. I ih’mk,” he went on to hlf wife, 
as Jack stooped to obey him, *• I think I must always keep 
a small prisoner in here, to hand me things out of my reach. *' 
_t>lie answered nothing as she set down the butter and the 
milk, but she kept her eyes on Jack. 

Oh. jes," he was saying hurriedly, " vis U rwatvklln." 
He carried the book to hU IrieixL 
“ l-wanktin I" repeated that gentleman with affectation of 
aeom, as he opened the book. •• Now, sir, go back to yo«r 
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seat and practise your R ’ 5 . It's ridiculous lora boy of your 
age to be talking baby-talk*'* 

" Yes, sir," said jack, getting very red as he returned fc 
his place. Mrs. Mar stc^ at the sideboard making a dress- 
ing for the salad. Every now and then she looked over her 
shoulder. Rut Jack sat impeccable in the penitential chair, 
saying softly, but with careful emphasis— 

" Awound ve wugged weeks ve wagged wascal wan. 

Atvound ve but his eyes were too shining to show a 

mind properly bent upon the course pursued by that particular 
wascal. 

After supper, while Mrs. Mar was putting Trennor and 
Harry to bed, Jack Galbraith looked everywhere he could 
think of for his book. No, Mr. Afar hadn’t seen it. Here, 
I’ll lend you mine. You’ll understand some of the chapter 

about and he turned the pages till he found the place, 

and he put in a slip of paper. “T^ereJ Franklin didn't 15nd 
what he was looking for, but he's written the best travel 
book I know." 

" Ob, fank you, sir." Jack took the big volume in both 
arms, and was making with it. 

"And look here. Jack, about that other feliow-^the man 
who did find something up there, you and I won’t tell any 
^dy about that.” 

" Oh 1” He stopped and nodded at Mar over the great 
book. " All wight. Dut I may speak to you about it some* 
time s ” 

" When we’re alone.” 

" AH wight. Hasn't he," Jack lowered his tone to con- 
spirator’s pitch, ” hasn’t he ever told anybody but you?” 

“ Oh, he’s told one or two. But in confidence, you know. 
People he can trust, ” 

Jack pulled himself up proudly. " 1 can keep secrets like 
anyfing.” But again he lowered his voice, and smiling 
delightedly, ” What do vey say," he demanded with lively 
anticipation, ” vose owers, when vey hear about it?” 

Air. Afar did not answer instantly. 

Jack drew nearer, still clasping the great book. ” Oh, do 
tell me what vey say." 

" They — they think be dreamed it, ’’ ^ 

“ I}-_4^_but," Jack stuttered with indignation, "doesn’t 
he show vem ve nuggef, and ve handkerchief wiv Ve — — 
"No," said Mar sadly. "He lost that handkerchief 
somewhere on the tundra,” 



CHAPTER HI 


Not for several years had Mar made mention _oI the far 
northern experience which, beside laming him for life, had as 
yet but one visible eltcct upon his circumstances— that of 
uin'ing his credit as a man of judgment among those nearest 
o him. 

rconle had recognised Nathaniel Mar as one matheti out 
Of misfortune, nlien, upon his father’s death, he had been 
obliged to give up his theological studies, and come back 
[rom college, to take the first thing that offered him a little 
ready money for the assistance of bis mother. His modest 
saiary as surveyor's elerfc was presently augmented, in 


recognition of his good draughtsmanship and his surprisingly 
■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' ■ ■ " '.ill the work 


quick mastery of the new field. But it was 
he did the (ollowirq; year, over in the Rock Hill disttict, 
brought him the (rrendship of the prosperous young mine 
owner Calbrailh, tliat Mar found an opportunity of following 
the more scientific side of his new profession. It was Gal- 
braith who pot him the post on the Coast Survey, that led 
to Mar's joining the Russisn-Americao Expedition. 

After his return the handsome schooi-mislrcss, who had 
reluctantly said "no” to the penniless surveyor, consented 
to look with favour upon the Discoverer of Gold in the new 
Terniory of Alaska. 

she warmly opposed Mar's design of going to Rock 
niii to smire ^le great secret with his friend Galbraith. 

small 


No. indrtdl pie Rock lliH mining-magnate was in s 
n^ o! tips.’ h was clearly Mar's duty to give the men 
<1. ^^l«s Trennor $ family the first chance of joining in this 
glorious Kheme. that Was to «,rieh them all. 

V\ hen Harriet Treimof cdled the Trennor Brothers " the 
men _ol her family, ’ she made the most of what was a second 
couvinship. It was evcti the case that she was tvot on very 
good terms With Ihivtc go-ahead young gentlemen; for the 
irennors, (n spite of their orosoeritv. had never, as she 
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scat and practise your R’s. lt*s ridiculoua for a boy of your 
age to be lalktrjj baby-talk.’* 

” Yes. sir.” s.iid Jack, pettinu scry red as he returned to 
his place. Afrs. Mar sftxxl at the sideboard making n dress- 
irp for the s.slad. Every now and then she Ji>r>I»ciJ over her 
shoulder. But Jack sat impeccable in the penitential chair, 
sayinp softly, but v.ith caretui emphasis — 

*■ Anound re wiippesl nocks se wapped waseal svan. 

Awound se bur b>s eyes were to»> shminp to show » 

mind properly bent upon the course pursued by that particular 
wascaL 

After supper, nhde Mrs. .Xfar was puttinp Trennor sn<l 
Harry to bed, J.stk i»j)bra»rh looked everywhere he Ct'iiM 
think of fur hts book. S«>, Mr Mar hadn't seen It. *' lleie, 
I‘U lend you niin». Y«.« II umb.rstand some of the chnplrr 
a^.Kit-— . anil he turned the p.spcs till he found the ^liee, 
fl»(j b» put in a slip of p-sper. " Ihere I rr.inWIin iliiln*! Pnd 
what he was lookiri; lor, but hc'a wrilien the best irnsd 
U»k 1 know." 

‘*Oh, fjnk ycKj. nr “ /.tek took the Mfp *(i/mne In M-h 
«rmt, and wss nukinj; ofl with ii. 

"And fcv'k here. J.irk. rbit other frllow— the mfW 

s*h»3 d d fed sivnethint; up there, jfoii snij I won't Irfl onV' 
J»idr th.it. " 

"Oh!" !t« St if^d •rd nob'eil at Mir over the uml 
Svrk.. " Alt *i,;hi But ( may speak to ym aliout It s<'i'’*‘ 

•' we'rs ali^oe •* 

"A!! wiK'h* llisot Jtek lowered hit tone lorn*'' 

»*) e’s fifh, ' hasfi t tie ever ii.M afiylmily hut y'liif" 

' " fr'i. t< s r II t>ff e.r r*«/ Hut in c<-ii?.<lctice, yw 

jl k p-.hid hi-'-e.'l up pr'n^!y "I ran keep K' 

‘ b-l Sfc'sn be l•.-wrre•l htS voiro, ; 
d> try say," h» 

si'. • '■ •'/»« o«>*r», when ssy fce.ir ah 

Jt' Mar d.*! a -f «.'‘»»er invt int'/. 

/sra d.-ew te-rer, »f.;i r/u5 tfrei _ a 

i'. c-e what try say " y ‘ ' 

'• Ties- t'ey t‘.. s fcs d.'ea.fr'J it," 
sr.f'ersj wi'h 

s.-l tUr-f V •* 

txL’ra-rft ou the 
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htit was Bold )Ti a pUce where WVws with su^Ixct r^es 
ti the Ku&sians— they shooV their ^ds. ^ 

ihcwk ihe'ir heads, lor the Trenoor Brothws atways 
thing together. Who could believe tt had lelt lor a 

man I'lVeMar Besides, that gold should be up there ^9 

agsitist the best geologic opinion ol the day. ttve 
nreciout metal had never been loond under these conditions- 
There were Ttasons, seientiftt rtasons, as anybody but Mar 
vould know, why gold couldn't «*'wt in just that tormation 

S spoke as 11 the vast new realm boasted but oneh _ And. 

Iv. even U there ««* gold in such a place, how the dickens 
was It Ro'ing to be got out? 

Jt was In the talk about mining {aelVvties that Mat a own 
<Nith tuilered the first of many hurts. 

lie was obliged to concede that these astute young men 
uere ueli-informed as regards (he difhculties and disappoint* 
mrnts of mining, even in a land where transport nos easy. 

Iiiod cheap, and labour plentiful— a land blessed by tunning 
water and perpetual summer. No Irss was Mar constrained 
to admit that (his gold he bericved he had found was hidden 
in a bwten corner ol the uHtnnost North, where not even an 
curasional trre pcomhed timber (or sluice boxes, where the 
winter was nine mnntbs long, and where, even in summer, 
the soil tis inches below the surface was welded with the 
limt oj ages. 

Ther wete surptlsed, the Trennors said, that any one 

s'wld csprei them to take stock io suth a 

Oh, he didn’t IMar hastened ro defend himscin. he didn’t at 
to begged him to come 

And they fwiled. ‘TheT always smiled when Mar's mad 
*"« «ared to be actually 
^ ''** "“f"' a particular kind of 

M»t '■ ihn '‘’"■”^'"*Wmurfage smile that said "poor 

hrr VUi^r. V boundlessly Indignant with 

fttO ine adjured her husband, with 

.~;a c^V,, 5 «■'? 
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They would have no trouble, she assured him, In findin 
worthier partners to Join them in the great scheme whc 
once they had “made sore.” 

“ Made sure?” said Mar wincing, “ but I hare mad 
sure.’’ 

“ Yes, yes, of course. Still you did lose the nugget- 
and the gold dust, too." 

For the first time Mar changed the subject. 

“You ha\’cn’t anything to jhoto," she persisted. Ti 
which he answered nothing. 

Shortly aflct they were married, Mar’s mother became verj 
ill. The following spring she died. Mar’s own health and 
spirits were a good deal lowered fay the surgical torment h« 
was called on periodically to undergo, as amputation follocved 
ampvtation. 

Meanwhile, without waiting to “go up there and make 
sure,” two efforts on Mrs. Mar’s part to interest moneyed 
men in her husband’s discovery, resulted not alone in failing 
to convince any one cfse that this was a fine opportunity for 
investment, but ultimately in undermining her own faith. 

With the coming of her first child she prepared to cast over- 
board the wild hope (she saw now that it nas wild) of a 
fortune up jonder m the ice-fields, and showed herself wisely 
ready to make what she could out of the saner possiblliilos 
life presented In Valdivia. Her cousins hac^becn right. She 
wouldn’t admit It to them— not yet — but it waa a eraey 
scheme, that notion of gold in the Arctic Regions 1 

Dreamer as he was, Mar missed nothing of the intended 
effect, when she first ceased to tafk about his discovery — 
ceased to plan all life with that fact for its corner stone. 
Her initial silence hurt him probably more than the half- 
vcilcd taunts of a later time. It was all the difference be- 
tween the shrinking of an open wound and the dull beating 
of an ancient cicatrice. 

Not onfy, as time went on, dUI she resent the Illusion she 
had been under, but, as is common with women of her 
her husband’s greater significance since motherhood had 
come to her, made her increasingly dread that foolish la* 
fstuation of his. She foresaw that a continued faith In 
value of his “ find ” would stand between him and energeOC 
pursuit of fortune in any other direction. So It was that 
the North was not merely for her, as lime went on, the fyp* 
of & shattered dream — it came to be her and her babies’ rival 
in th'^ man’s thoughts. This man—who owed to them til 
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s divided in his 


his thoughts, aH his faith and energy— he v 
allegiance. , ,, ... 

And not in dreams alone might he desert them. He might 
even conceivably inust, against all rational advice and j?iain 
duty, he might insist on going badt there 5 The mere idea 
of his fatuous dinging to the oU plan came to exercise 
over her an almost uncanny pxmer for misery. Not that 
he continued openly to admit his preoccupation. But it was 
there— she was sure of that— in his head, more properly 
in his heart, his refuge, his darling, his delight. _ She 
came to feel for it the hatred, and to have before it the 
involuntary nerve recoil, that lies for some wives in the 
thought of another woman. What if she never succeeded In 
rooting the fancy out ol his brain? How was she at least 
to make sure of prevcnUng his squandering time and money 
in pursuit of it? — now, when she could not go too, and when 
his going would mean (as she honestly thought) disaster to 
her and to the children and the humiliation of falling back 
for cousinly help on those wise young Missourians, who had 
seen at once the madness of the scheme. 

She patched up the breach with her two kiosmen, and 
induced them to offer her husband a small position In their 
bank. 

7k<t( would hold him. 

But although she succeeded in seeing the cripple made 
teller— as a first Aep, she was Srmly convinced, on the road 
to a partnership — she was not delivered from her fear. The 
unspoken dread that he might Uirow aside the humble, though 
precious, “ sure thing ” for th'is chimera beckoning from the 
North— the dread of it became the main factor in thevr 
spiritual relation. For not only did she never free herself 
frorn her grodging love of the mao — and never, therefore, 
irom her shrinking at the prospect of separation — not only 
, . . **1 kim in die Arnerican way as the property 

bound as bondsmen are to serve them to 

the end, but in edition to all that, more and more as the 
come profoundly to disbelieve fn 

the validity of his story. 

^ ““y there one day?” she 

■ Bnncc niiT, .h"*, darkly at the reconnais- 

‘ dining-room wall. Mar 

; 1“ rf 
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Then turning suddenly upon him, “ If ever you do go, you’JI 
only be giving a fantastic reason for a restless man's longing 
to leave his home.” 

At moments conceived by her to be critical, she would to^ 
at him the reproach of his well-known visionariness, and a 
their old foolish hope and its utter loss would be heW up 1 
scorn in her saying, apropos of something quite foreigi 
” That’s like some one I once knew who wanted people t 
believe in a miracle. But not without proof, he said. H 
had proof — absolute proof — only he'd lost it." Or, les 
offensive, but for Mar no Jess pointed, the form of sceptlcisn 
his loss of the nugget had crystallired for her, "Vou’vi 
got to have something to show to a Missourian.” _ 

'This was later not only adopted by her boys as a favouriU 
family gibe, but introduced into their school, and thencr 
spread abroad as a foolish and pointless saying somefimfs 
will, no one quite knowing why, till all of that generation, 
whatever their origin, would say with a wag of the neati, 
“You’ve got to show me — I’m from Missouri,” whenever 
they wished to announce themselves acute fellows by n® 
means to be taken m. 

As to the particular matter that gave rise to the saylngi 
Mrs. Mar's strong personal feeling about it was augmented 
by outside circumstances. Stories of failure in gold mining 
were too rife and too well-attested not to have a signilifsnre 
dltKcuIt to disregard. Blameless misfortune ns well *’ 
wholesale swindling, were so much the order of the day m 
ihe West, that men of business like the Trennors, when 
they wanted to promote some mining scheme, must nreu^ 
have recourse to the gorgeous East. New Vorfc had plenty 
of money for " wild cat ” schemes. But no place, the wm« 
would tell you, like conservative old Boston for floating 
a risky concern. New Englanders were at that distance 
which lend* enchantment, i'or them gold-mining is 
form of romance — the mere thought of it goes to the head 
like wine. 

But Valdivia was neither near enough.to the mining centres 
to catch the fever, nor yet so far away but what her chiten 
mightily feared infection. Had not their townsman, Ik 
White, lost his head and his fortune over at Huerfano Creek 
Wasn’t there young Andrms for ■ warning f , 

No catastrophe of this kind in their nitle world lost thtojiff' 

5ffV Mar’s agency any of Its ironic usefulness as jlluttratk^ 

• . ” not oofy in making her husband doubt tr' 
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wisdom of giving up a sure, thing in the bank, to 
unworkable gold mine, but Villlc by little, as the ram ana the 
weather wear away the sharp outlines of a stone inscription, 
so for Nathaniel Mar the years and the unbelief about him 
brought a gradual blurring ol the picture, till even to himself 
its eaiiy outlines were a little dimmed. 

To revive its actuality, more than for any other purpose, 
nearly ten years after he had told the story to little Jack Gal- 
braith, he told it again to Mr. Elihu H. Cox. The man listened 
with such a look in his big fishy eyes, in a silence so galling, 
hat Mar interposed hurriedly, '' And there's one capital thing 
ibout it. It’s safe enough. II the gold's there, it certainly 
won’t run away,” and abruptly idianged the subject; though 
to hear himself saying " l( it’s there,” rankled in his memory 
like apostaey. lie would never tell the story again till his 
boya were grown and, he told it to them. They «ouId believe 
him. They, with youth and (our sound legs between them, 
they would go up there and justify the long faith. 

For fear that he might die before they were old enough tt> 
be indoctrinated, he wrote out as circumstantial an account 
as he could between intervals of black despair at finding 
how dim were certain details. He grappled with the horror 
and saw it recede before the draughtsman's skill and his 
peerless satisfaction in preparing careful diagrams and a map 
to larger scale. There was an ellect of maibematicul accuracy 
about these illustrations of his account that gave him back 
his confidence. If there was any trifling difference between 
these data and those furnished upon his return, the apparent 
discrepancy lay in the essential impressionism ot mere words. 
The compass nod the rule rian’t He. He put the precious 
document away with his will, in the vault of the Palmas 
Valley Hank, but he did not pul away the thought ol it. On 
the contrary, he kept it by him day and night, turning it over 
in his rnind with the rich comfort of the man who reflects that 
he will lcave_ to his children a handsome inheritance and a 
fund of gratitude. Something io this case that partook of 
the nature of a paternal life insurance— the kind of thing that 
had not profit^, could not profit the giver, except as it 
profiled him to feel that for atl Ws appearance of being one 
rrf hfe's faUuccs, he yet had insured his chiidren against the 
meaner assaults of fortune. Foe this •* policy ” that he held 
for them was " paid up.” Oh yes, Nathaniel Mar had paid 
heavily — not yearly, but daily, almost hourly, for his hen 
upon the riches of the North. 
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in a tone of unruffled courtesy and with a brow serene. 
When the fiery Madeleine Smulsky took her off with, “ This 
U IliWegardc laying dark plots — now she's doing foul 
murder," and proceeded to translate her friend’s large 
tranquillity into the feverish terms of picturesque wickedness, 
the effect was distinctly diverting. Even Hildegarde 
laughed. For she got over •‘minding." U was when she 
was quite little that she had suffered most, and from the scorn 
of her own family. Her brothers were both " such very 
bright boys," and her mother she knew to be enormously 
'lever. It had been painful to feel that beside these richly- 
lowered ones, she was " next door to an idiot.” She made 
iQ outward struggle against the verdict of her family, accept- 
ng it as many a young creature will, without a doubt of its 
Jemg as just as final. Dot, fortunately, hers was a nature too 
iane and sunny for her to run the risk many cltildien do of 
weniag nervously to dread, and so making true, a prophecy 
having no foundation in necessity. VVben she discovered 
that sne had competent hands— bands with which she could 
perform all manner of pleasant domestic miracles— that 
gradually, and because of her, the house was transformed and 
the garden made to smile; that, moreover (assuring her of 
a hold upon the line arts too), she could tell ghost stories 
that made her school friends gibber with excitement, the girl 
felt agreeably conscious that her destiny after all, was maybe 
larger than the family eye had been able to discern. 

When Hildegarde was sixteen a new pupil appeared at the 
Valdivia School for Young Ladies. A little girl hardly 
twelve, delicate, pretty, appealing, yet self-sufficing: so back- 
ward in some of her studies and so advanced in others, that 
she could not be entered in either the Upper Primary or 
Lower Academic classes, but was sent to recite arithmetic 
and geography with the infants, Latin with the First 
Academic girls, and French with the Second Collcglaies— 
j oung ladies four to six years older than little Bella Wayne. 

Slie was a boarder, and it was said her parents had put 
her under the special care of Miss Gillow, the Principal 
^e even had special dishes cooked for her, and the fact 
that these ‘ milk-puddings ’• (as it seemed they were called) 
were plainer than the food set before the other boarders, 
did nothing to mitigate the offensiveness of the distinction. 
Certainly the Principal accorded the "new girl" so many 
privileges, that a strong party sprang up against her. 
ilildegarde, even before a certain day of nrath. had found 
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a boarder), who was in bed with a violent cold. Coming 
downstairs, as Hildegarde pass^ Miss Maciver’s inom she 
saw the door cautiously open. A spectacled eye gleamed 
strangely low down in the aperture for one of Miss Maciver’s 
height, and then the owner of the eye, as if reassured by the 
look of things outside, opened the door a Rttle wider, and 
the apparition stood fully revealed. Kliss Maclver, many 
inches shorter thar» anybody had ever seen her before, and 
narrowed in proportion, the familiar crochet shawl hanging 
dowdily over one shoulder, the stilf-held head ornamented 
with the front of sandy curls, a gouty finger held crookedly 
up, the effect of cold in the nose faithfully reproduced as the 
voice twanged out— 

“ Ntow, young ladies, observe—” It was the arithmetic 
teacher to the life, only it was &eUa Wayne, with her perky 
little nose supporting huge round spectacles, and her baby 
mouth pursed in seventy repeating the rule, ” One or bore 
of the decibal divtsiods of a unid are galled a decibal 
fraction.” 

Hildegarde had stopped, stared, and was scired with un- 
controllable giggles. Madeleine Smulsky, hearing these 
deoiORStrai'iOftS, got up out of bed and made alt haste to 
thrust her bare toes through the banisters^ and crane a 
tousled head far enough over the rail to discover what was 
happening below. Her ecstatic merriment induced Miss 
NVayne to come further into the hall, and reprove her with a 
supple young finger stiffly crooked, and speaking not only 
with a cold in the head, but with that Intoletalrie click m 
the nose of the sufferer from chronic catarrh — 

” I would lige yeou do observe there is a sbezial beaudy 

sboud the laws of bathebadigs ” Again the dreadful noise 

in tlic impudent little nose. Madeleine's attempt to suppress 
her laughter brought on a fit of coughing, which, with a 
spasmodic suddenness, choked and died in her throat. For 
all of a sudden there were three figures in the hall below, and 
one of them was the real Miss Macivec, saving to herself m 
miniature— 

' And now, Miss Wayne, you may take off my shawl and 
my skirt and my glasses.” (Not a syllable about the opulent 
[cont.j And in ten minutes go and report to the Principal.” 

As the real Miss Macivee, six feet of indignation, turned 
may trembling with fury, she looked back an instant over 
•icr shoulder to say, ” Vou or I, Biss Wayne, bust lease 
Valdivia—” 
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"Well, wait lill you’ve seen her room— and her family’ 
You'll be ‘fraidcr than ever. The only pictorev she ha\ ui 
there ate photORraphs of a lot of rnghtmarey people all just 
lilce her. Oh, it was dreadfol bettiR shut up there «ith 
millions of Macisersf I did ev<rything 1 could think of 
to forget 'em. I looked at all her dull books. Then I smelt 
all her Imttlcs — they aren't so dull. Do you know she's pot 
»c\cntcen on her washstand?’* 

" Not bottles 1" 

notiles. When I’d smelt them all— some very queer— 
what else wflj there to take your mind oil those pictures but 
to try on her thincs?’* 

Tire three minute btti bcfjan to rinjj, and llUdegatde went 
baek to the schoolroom. 

Delia did not reappear amoojj her kind for twenty-four 
hours. Some said she'd already cooe home. Others said 
s», she was wsitinq till her fr.ntber came (or her. Certainly 
JilUs Marher m.rde no sign; but her cold seemrrf belter. 
Upon rerumlnp her place the rest d.sy, Della, iiill wiih 
her nn^e in the air. ouMkI) anoouneod that she had liepped 
Mi»s Maelver's par^n. 

" How did they make you do it?" Hildecardt asked the 
Mile Rirl at rrcrt< 

Tlie wicked Miss Wayne was attain siitinj* solitary on the 
stone steps amonff the shrubbery at the back, h«Minp on 
tier kncts « new slaie. the lower part covered w ith neat little 
fitpirei— the Upper eteRantly s'.rcorated wuh drapons. 

'*h'elK«iiy made r»e."’ answered Della, while she r.srefullr 
tlisHrd the scaly cnil on the itnjo«tera tail. “ The door was 
a l.tlle bit opeti^Miss Msciser'a dfor— and I saw her paek- 
li'C up. Th^ she looked out and eaucht me peekirp at her " 
"Hrarensl" breathed Hildejjanlc, so overcome she sal 
d-’wn. •' What hsrpened then?" 

" t)li, I went Ift.*' 

" hhe TsV.ed you?" 

•* No." 

*' didVt pu in wlllioul brjej* made to’" 

•* Crsei-vus J How eeslj vou 1V1U»” 

•' I Ibouf ht fd l-rttee. 1 went in aod evVtd Mr pardon " 
" kk'h.vt iJid she say ?” 

“ hlw Wvt ’•—the'evutraceTos IbHa made tV t-?)nnsi«is 
«rKkV».j; In l.rr }),) ,py inow ahe'a oejy emt two 

sirewty* 
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thca»tut ihingis I’ve got todothesewckcftmg sums! Isn’t 
it terrible v.hat a lot of trouble 70U can make for yourself, 
just all in a mlnule?” 

“ Weis, I hope you’ll stick to your part of the bargain, 
ndla.” said the big girl, amiling. 

"Cot to — got tol" said the luckless one, flourishing her 
pencil over the biggest of ibe dragons. “ If 1 don't she'll 
go awav and staoe with the rest of the hfaclvers; or drink 
up all those medicine bottles, and die in a wink— like that 

“ Look here, shall 1 just see il you’re going the right way 
alwut U?" 

"Oh, Ihonk you Ilella relinquished the slate nith 
alacrit) — " only be carrlul not to rub out my dragons. They 
keep my mind off the MacUers.’’ 

And that was how the friendship began. 
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the i«ful thing is I’ve got to do these sickening sums! Isn’t 
it terrible vihat a lot of trouble you can make for yourself, 
juit all in a minute?” 

“Well, I hope you’ll stick to your part of the bargain, 
Heila," said the big girl, smiling. 

"Oot to — got to I” said the ludctcss one, flourishing her 
pencil over the biggest ol the dragons. ” H ! don’t she’ll 
go avfav and starve with the rest of the Maclvets; of drink 
up alt those medicine bottles, and die ia a wink — tike that 1“ 

“ Look here, shall I just see U you're going the right way 
about it?” 

“Oil, fhanh you”— Hella relinquished tbe slate o-ith 
alserily— “ only be careful not to n»b out my dragons. They 
keep my mind off the Maclrera.” 

And that »a* how the friendship began. 
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Trenn Mar was not >et nineteen when he v'as so fortunate 
as to have two business openings. One was to go down to 
a ranch in Southern California and round up cattle for Karl 
Siegel, and learn all he could for Trenn Mar. The other, to 
enter the employment of Messrs. Wilks and Simpson, of the 
Crersus Creek Mining Company. 

Trenn’# father meant him to take the latter — in fact he had 
put himself to an uncommon amount of trouble to get his 
son this opening. Uut Trenn was all for the cattle-business. 

llcsides, look at what Siegel offers. It’s wonderful! 
Those men usually evnect a young fellow to buy his experi- 
ence. Dut Siegel— •' 

" Yes,” agreed Mar, ” it looks better to start with, but 
thaVi not the main thing. You must look ahead.” 

Trenn opened his brown eyes, lie esen grinned. "Why 
yes, I mean to.” 

'■ With WiVs and Simpson you’ll get the hang of the best 
managed nhicer-mining property in California.” 

" liul tn-it whole blessed counuy is prospected already. 
There’s no money in it for me. ” 

•• Tlial’s precivly what there is •" it ” 

TfCTn looker! about the room, impatient to be gore What 
did hit father know about mor.ev.' l.ess than many a sharn 
Imr of tweb-e. 

Sound mining knowlrrlge.” be was saying, ” will be \ cry 
useful. _Not only for itself, but lieeause u will bring you 
intfi lAisincrt contset with ruining men.” 

” Whii portd‘11 ihst do me?” demanded the boy impa- 
lientlf. ” ll’e haven't got bot c.spital." 

” So, thry'!! have the e.spiial You'D have somethirg 
more rare." 


’* Whstl" 

“ A great prt>pefly to develop ” Then hr I'-ld his son 
the story ol the shipwreck, and e>t tSnse wnndrTlul tvinjrs sms 
fa^’irr sidr of Anvil Krck. Trenn sat and stared Mar 
wuhri) he wouM stop it. |t on hi« nerves tt last. tho«e 
found brow rt eyes, leer), a 1 ttle hard, fsr,} lo that wide, 
*ln« inkiivg gSfe, 

”S> Ihaft why I aie let the rattle tAisiress go. Take 
1 .e rmsll salary that VVgkt and ^.impsoo o*er. study practical 
rr.ri.or *fHl wail lor ymirehatM^. In ans case, bv the tir-» 
llareva Ir't the JUgh Shivl stsi'D have •.'-w valaatV- 
rvj*t«nee to Uing Veto tW p«nr>eesl -p ' 

1 rren got up and ermied she rv'-n 
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revealed his e:reat secret— ^handed over the long-treasured 
legacy — something still in the judicial young face that gave 
the older man a sensation ol acute self -consciousness, made 
him in some inexplicable manner feel “cheap.” 

But he would conquer the ridiculous inclination. 

It was for Mar an how ol tremendous significance- He 
had been waiting for it for eighteen years. " After all,” he 
said, making a fresh start, “ you don't need imagination in 

this case. You need only to use your eyes ” 

Trenn lifted his, and the use he made of them was to look 
at his father. Didn’t say a single word. Just looked at 
the heavily-lined face a moment ai\d then allowed his clear 
brown eyes to drop till they rested on the toes of hjs own 
Immaculate boots. 

Hardly more than three seconds between the raising and 
the lowering of the eyes. Not a sound in the room. And 
vet between the meeting ol that look and the losing of h, 
Nathaniel Mar passed through the most painful crisis of a 
life made well acquainted with pain. 

There ia a special sting in the scepticism of the youM. 
They should be full of faith, inclined even to creduli^. rit 
task for their elders, (he checking of too generous ardour. 
But for the elder to detect the junior Tn thinking him 
foolishly enthusiastic, childishly gullible-^there is, in that 
conjuncture, something to the older mind quite specially 
wounding. U passes the limit of mere personal humiliation. 
It takes on the air of an affront against the seemliness of 
nature. The elder has betrayed his class and kind — has laid 
open to callow derision the dignity of the riper years. 

Mar waited. And little as he looked like it he was pray- 
ing. " Oh, my boy, believe me 1 Have faith that what I say 
is so. And then I’ll have faith tliat all the loss will be won 
back, through yo«, Trenn. I'll take heart again. It aU 
depends on you. We’H do great things together, Trenn — 
you and I— oh, believe, believe 1" 

But Trennor Mar sal there on the narrow ledge of the 
window-sill absolutely «lent, with his brown eyes on his 
shining bools. 

“I was wrong,” said his father humbly. *' 1 have put you 
Oil the track by using the word imagination. It has no place 
here. 1 speak to you of fact,” 

Trenn got up with the brisk air of one who remembers he 
has business to transact, then pausing for a moment with 
on ej-e flown already to find hu hat, “ I might,” he said 
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** Yc<, flint’s the place," said Mar csdtedlj’, thinkin^f the 
Ihc brown nnd faded /tconnalssarce map. 
lut Tfcnn walked slrafght past it to the »-5ndow, and stood 
ookJn^ out, to where the duck-pond used to be, and nbere 
low n row of pretentious little p<»cudo-Spamjh " villas ’’ shut 
lut the prospect. And still he didn't speak. 

" What I consider so important, is not the practical fcnow- 
edjre per se, iIiourIi I think it a very real value. Not that 
o much, ns the fact that through associating yourself with 
hat kind of enterprise, jou are brought into relation with 
ust the men you'll need to know. If 1 hadn’t gone to Rock 
nil 1 would never h.a\e met Galbraith. The longer I live, 
he more I realiac it's through people — through having the 
ight sort of human relationships, that work is best for- 
I'ardcd. Here have I Jived for nearly twenty years w'ith a 
ccrct worth millions, and for lack of knouing'the right 
nen ’’ 

'* Why did you never tell Charlie Trennor?” the bof 
timed round to ask. 

“Oh, Charlie Trennor 1 He’s not the sort But, as a 
taller of fact, 1 did once mention the circumstaoce to we 
'rennors. Many years ago. But they are men *ho — 
far stumbled— '' they’ll never do anything very br^; they 
either one of them have a scintilla of imagination.’ And 
len in sheer excitement, speaking his mind for once, There 
ever was a Trennor who had.” 

“I expect,” said the boy doggedly, “there’s a certain 
mount of Trennor about me. I never noticed that 2 bad any 
nagination to speak of.’’ 

Mar was conscious that his own spirit was contracting m 
creeping chill. But he said to himself it was only because 
! had made the mistake of criticizing bis wife (by imphe*' 
on) before her son. It was right and proper that 'Trenn, 

1 such an occ.asion, should range himself on the side ol 
:s mother’s family. Mar’s conception of loyalty commonly 
■otected him from appearing to pass adverse Judgment on 
le Trennors. But he was excited and overwrought to^ay- 
e, not Trenn. All through the sloiy, that for Mar was w 
ich palpitating importance, this well-groomed youth had 
;pt himself so well in hand that bis father, looking at the 
correct,” cool face, had somewhat modified the present- 
ent of the narrative, had cut description, emotion, wonder, 
id come to Hecuba as quickly as might be. And yet now 
at, with as business-like an air as he could muster, be nao 
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revealed his preat secret— landed over the long-treasured 
l^acy— something still in the judkdal young (ace that gave 
the older man a sensation of acute self'consclousness, made 
him in some inexplicable manner feel " cheap.” 

But he would conquer the ridiculous inclination. 

It was for Mar arj hour of tremendous significance. He 
had been waiting for it for dghteeo years. ‘‘ After all,” he 
said, making a fresh start, ” you don’t need imagination in 

this case. You need only to use your eyes ” 

Trenn lilted his, and the use he made ol them was to look 
at his father. Didn’t say a single word. Just looked at 
the hcivUy-Uncd face a moment and then allowed his clear 
brown eyes to drop till they rested on the toes of his own 
immaculate boots. 

Hardly more than three seconds between the raising and 
the lowering ol the e;^es. Not a sound in (he room. And 
yet between the meeting of that look and the losing of it, 
Nathaniel hfar passed through the most pairtful crisis of a 
life made well acduainicd with patn. 

There is a special sting in the scepticism of the youi». 
The}' should be full of faith, inclined even to credulity. Fit 
task for their ciders, the checking of too generous ardour. 
But for (he elder to delect the junior m thinking him 
foolishly enthusiastic, childishly gullible— there is, in that 
conjuncture, something to the older mind quite specially 
wounding. It passes the limit of mere personal humiliation. 
U lakes on the air of an affront against the stemhness of 
nature. The cider has betrayed his class and kind — has laid 
open to callow derision the dignity of the riper years. 

Mar waited. And little as he looked like it he was pray- 
ing. “ Oh, my boy, believe me I Have faith that what 1 say 
is so. And then I’ll have faith that all the loss will be won 
hack, through yo«, Trenn. I’ll take heart again. It all 
depends on you. \Ve‘H do great things together, Trenn — 
you and I— sjh, believe, bclievel” 

But Trennor Mar sat there on the narrow ledge of the 
window-sill absolutely ulent, with his brown eyes on his 
shining boots. 

'' I was wrong,” said his father humbly- ” 1 have put you 
oil the track by using the word imagination. It has no place 
here. I speak to )ou of fact.” 

Trenn got up with thebtUk air of cnxe who remembers he 
has business to transact, then pausing for a moment with 
an cj-e flown already to find his hat, ” 1 might," he said 
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Mai preijiK Sc 

me alfcrnoan Hafrv was out That evening he was }atc 
,r sapper, and he canit in fnB ot lie outfit he d been buying. 
» Buvirg an outfit altcadyl” his Uthcr exclaimed. 

*• 01 course 1 I don't mean to let the grass erw—— 
“Nor Trenn, apparent^. I bado t beard that he was 

oificirg you. ^ ^ mother gave me 


he 


: you able to do 


Mat stated thtough his spectacles, and met the bright 
roving eyes ol the lady. 

*' you gave him the rest! now \ 

thatf” . . .1 

" Oh, 1 have a pittance itf the City Bank. Sw— 

'Tne rmi concern. Even HiWegatde gaped wiuv wtonish' 
ment at this revelation. Mra. Mar had not trusted any one 
to know of this ncai’egg— savings out of the " house money, ‘ 
the 'madequacy of which had been so often deplored. She 
seemed to he tom now between regret that Us existencn 
should have been revealed, and pride that she had wrung it 
out of conditions >o onpromising. 

Ves," she said, with a spark of aogtr in hti eye, *' and 
you'll be kind enough, Nathaniel, not to break your arm, Or 
get yourself disabled in any way, for there’s nothing left now 
for s rainy day. Unless yon have looked ahead as I’ve 
struggled to—” 

Uc knew that she knew he had not looked ahead " in 
her sense ol laying by a secret board, but the form of her 
roandaie pricked him. 

,, ^1* glanced at the desk for comfort. He had, after all, 
looked ahead ” in another fashion— .as Harry would see. 

be fell hack before the check of an outfit already 
^ght far anmher purpose. And Harry was talking all 
Yli,""!! "? ’**» eating— telling his mother about his 

alwot the letter he had written in answer to 

^t^l 'Vjsbcnrt an hour’s hesitation, or 
adviser. Ah, no, 

had m3»ndri v,i had obviously been iavoked, and 

“c look, 

spfrit Into refresbment of tbe 




obligingly, “ I might try to get up there some vacation, and 
have a look round. ” . • . .1 

He ” micht.” He might try. During some idle intenal 
in the real business of life. Once on the spot he would con- 
descend to “ look round. “ ,, . 

Even his own son could not take the thinir 
Well, it be?an to look a, it. after nil, the, ”'„j 

his wife, Charlie and "‘“'""E*'’" ™|d'mine 

now Trenn. Mar, the man who bel.c.;rf he had a 
in the Arctic Eesions, w-as a sort »' J?™'”’ vilh 

Sitting there .n ■*"¥”i* ,l”hin|: nash”)- 

selMerision (much was clear in •'"'’S, mo mioil 
Nathaniel Mar met the gnm moment when to ni 
lie first admitted doubt. inuchcd the heart ot 

Groping by and by tor comfort, he “'y? „e 

sorrow with “ Nothing tike this c.an ever PP 

true, to that honr^^hhj prrciou, wen. 
of his life. No one, not even Mar 

happened. Hut every one saw that Nathanie* 

changed. 


Trenn went to work on Karl he 

ircsently announced th-at he T,tnn had an 

.•ain’t going to finish at the High ^h^i. * 

pportunity 10 go in wiih Siegel on a 
ouW be made u*e of. too. if he "J’* the wme 
unity might never repeat itself. rwxl iphl'*- 

pinion a. the boys, and , chr his yonnert 

ilis father wondered dully. Ought he not g 111,/ Trenn, 
»; the Vamr chance he'd given the 

l.rry should tall ulletly to see bo- cwa' J' "jyi,,,, that. 

hUr shrank from a sreond -•''•'al, and >rt K , 

,™rly rnough, hr had hrrn drpr|^'"i: ^ l'a> f 

L’’mu.r?r,rii-.,.y":t^;hiv^r 

^T'S'nnVir” r‘r hS'.r'rhlSIn fhr morning. 

“cut of the safr, and *'m^ '“•Vh«e"lo^Eii' 'ha sw'f 
ThouS' the f^'h" 
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tof-guc. Mar Jock ihc prtdous p^t «Uh Mm 
. jrM afttrciasn. Harry was cut. That evening he w as late 
1 0f supner , and he came io (uU ct the oolfit he'd been buying- 
'• Duyin'’ au outfit already!" hts father caclaimed. 

'• Of course ! / don't mean in let the grass grow—— 

'■ Kcf Trenn, apparenOy. 1 hadn't heard that he was 
financing jou." . _ 

■' He isn’t- I had a little saved up, and iBotber gave tse 

''^MM^stated through his spectacles, and cct tb« bright 
roving c>es cf the lady 

Vou gave hvrn the re«t Hcvr were pw a— s » oa 

Oh, I have a pittance la the City Bant. — — 

The ttsal conettw. Even HiVJegarde gaped ’•itn sstscosit- 
ment St this revelation. Mrs. Mar had cot tested ar? cce 
to knovi of this test-egg— savkgs oat tl th/C " tewe c«<«7, 
the tnadequacy cl vhicb had been so </trs Sbf 

seemed to U tom cw befreta ngre* tlaj rt» eslstssot 
should have been rerealed, i.od prvie tha she iam »nK5 3: 
vasiS o( ccmdvtvofis so orpTO*r.rtiig. 

" Ves," she said, mth a apafk <4 anger b iatr eje. " cai 
you’ll U kind etwugh. Sithaiiel, tot to te?ai jvs a-st, ee 
gel yoursflf disalted in acy way, fer there’s se.eatrg ^ so* 
lor a rsiny day. Unless ye« have bo'ce^ tt i *9 

iiruggJed to.——’* 

He knew that she Vne* he tad ote *' keitei ^ as 
her senve rf lading by a secret bnard, bes ti* i-j-ss */ li*r 
tnstvdite pfkkfd him. 

He glanced st the desk for comfort. Ite t*d. 

"kiok^ ahead" in another fashion — as Ha-ty »e»u>J 
Bat— again be fell hack before the check of an w2£t i^resttv 
•"•-‘jS-i toe another purpose. And Harry eras iX 

the tj->e that he »as rating— (cthng his tiYRher iiAnt Ln. 
j^-vpects and about the tetter he haid writtea ia ansvw 5* 
imn's. 

Already he had *jvMets! Without an hour's 
ts bvuii s «w«u5*jtion wlib hi, ratuml advjscf. sr 

.1 lae ‘ ratufil adviser " had cftrsitniily been 

Wp»fwovghimlbeain«niof*aT. IV 
4^'vn irto tis ptale, or foe occasional d> 

>> 'X l'-> H.x'rgarde’t aoft yoorg fa«, 


C€^ntfmpl-J<c will t;„3„j;ccfiiilra'tw^ sp«; 

IP tl.r P; ■ ■ ' M^r p;^'" ™ ,„„rthi»5 d«»'. 
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" Oh, that's all O.K.” said Hany, genially condescending 
to soothe his father's fears. “ Of course I'm going. Trcnn'll 
understand. He’s got a long head, old Trenn has t”— and he 
exchanged secure smiles with his mother— “ I had to write 
as I did, don’t you see ” — agun Harry obligingly reduced 
his tactics to simpler terms to meet the slower comprehen- 
sion of his father — " just to make Si^cl understand he 
needn't expect to get me lot ntAhing. I'rn not coming in on 
the ‘little brother racket.' No, strl Old Siegel’s got to 
pay me something from the start, or bow can 1 be supposed 
to know it’s a go^ thing? Si^el’s got to show me ! I’m 
from Missouri. " He made the boast with his pleasant boyish 
laugh, pushed back his chair, and walked about, hands in 
pockets, head in air, describing to his mother how fellows 
often did better to take their pay in cattle, and little by little 
get their own herd, and little by little get land. Often they 
ended by buying out those other fellows who started with 
capital. She would seel He and Trenn weren’t going to 
take anything on trust *' They’ll find they’ve got to show 
us,” he said, sciuaring himself before a lot of imaginary 
Siegels. " \W’re from Missouri I” 

Mar, sitting silent by, rose upon that word, and tied up the 
loose papers that he had laid out on bis writing-table. He 
returned them to the ofTtce bag, finding himself arrived at 
u'ondering what he had better say if the day ever came when 
Harry should reproach his father for not telling him about 

But Kfar was borrowing trouble. 

Trenn had already told him. 

' And they had laughed together. ” Isn't U just like him I” 
Harry had said, and slapped his knee as one who makes 
a shrewd observation. 

After all there was a kind of rough justice in it. It had 
been Galbraith who had made it possible for Mar to go to 
Alaska, it was fitting that it should be his son who should 
share in the benefits. 

Mar spent part of the following Saturday alternoon in 
drafting a letter to the son of bis long dead friend. Ke took 
uncommon pains with it and he cojNcd it several times. It 
had no need to be long, for Jack would remember the story. 
He could not, of course, be expected to interrupt those post 
graduate studies, whatever they were precisely— studies 
which twice already had been dropped, as Mar supposed, 
while Mr. Jack went cruising about the world in his steam 


acht. But in the nature of things the completion of his 
ireparation for the business of life must be near at hand, 
or young Galbraith, the most ene^tic and ambitious ot 
nen, was in his twenty-fourth year. Never was snnh a 
lutton for work- before. Even when he went off pleasuring 
a his yacht, he went to places not renowned *0^ 
nd his boon companions were get^phers and biologists 
nd such like gay dogs. ■ j- final 

He might, at all events, without prejudice 
■tudies, begin to lay plans either for going ‘ 

irescntly, or for sending some one eUe. Jb& b t ^ 
vould be for him to come at once to to 

riend, and to talk things over. Mar section 

•nclose in his letter a sketch of the m«t eves 

)f the Alaskan coast. He could have twk 

ihut, now, but he got up, plcVures of 

Jown the reconnaissance map from nn(l^,vhlle he was 

father and mother. At the same • especially her 

n the act. Mrs. Mar came 

3wn, of one arriving in the nick gfij^noon invari- 

Her errand, however, was mending for 

ibly brought, the conveying IfbookTest on the 

ilildegardc’s attention, the Uiomc in the Freneli 

table’s edge, the “P ^i.*®"**^* at one side of a 

ar German tongue, and pregnant pav 

itump of lead pencil ^or ‘he establish 

lages. In front of these Mrs. Mar woo . . lotne 
nS rocking<halr. with her knitting, or crochet, 
jther form of occupation not reejuiring eyes. 

:: Vif if.Lu.h .h. op., 


.a eye-sore. »*v. r - - 

Iph time it was thrown away. 


, back to the 


---- jou going to with It then? _ .t. 
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ing-diajr, and propped the map up ia front of him, against 
the mucilage pot, very much as his wife had propped Ecker- 
mann for his regular Saturday conversation with Gcethe. 

But Mrs. Mar was never ioclined to let her observations 
go by ignored. " 1 can hardly suppose you want to have it 
lumbering up the place here any longer.'’ As still he took 
no notice, “ it certainly isn't decorative." A pause long 
enough for him to defend it, if he'd been going to. “ Per- 
haps you’ll tell me what's the good of keeping it." 

“ Perhaps you’ll tell me what’s the harm." 

She could, easily, but she forbore. 

She onty agitated the rocking-chair yet more violently, 
dashed her knitting-needles as she turned the stocking in 
her quick, competent hands, and witti a glance at the clock 
said briskly, as the door opened, '* Come, come, Hildegarde. 
You're nearly three minulfs behind time.” 

The girl catried her bowl of roses over to her father's open 
window, and set it carefully down. Hildegarde was the one 
person in the world Mrs. Mar never seemed to fluster. As 
the girPa eve fell on the big envelope addressed in Mar’s bold 
writing, *' Oh I" she said, pausing, *' have you been hearing 
again^" 

•* Hearing what?" came sharply from the swaying figure 
on the other side of the room. 

" You'll read it to me after we’ve done our German, won’t 
you?" whispered the girt caressingly, as she leaned a moment 
on the back of Mar's chair. 

" Read it to you? Why should I?" he said nervously, as 
he laid a piece of blotting-paper over his letter. 

" You always do," she pleaded. But if Mr. Mar imagined 
that his daughter was begging to hear the letter be himself 
had just wfitten, Mrs. Mar made no such mistake. She was 
well aware whose communications had power to stir the 
’‘stolid’’ Hildegarde. 

" You never told me," the lady arraigned her husband's 
back, “that you’d been hearing again from young Gal- 
braith. 

Hildegarde, under the electric shock of the spoken name, 
seemed to feel called upon fo make some show of Indiffer- 
ence. She inspected the pile of mending w ith an air of com- 
plete absorption in the extent of the damage. Her mother 
was saying, “ I haven t heard anything alwt that gentle- 
man wealth of ironic condemnation the accomplished 

speaker could throw into the innocent words " that gentle- 
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I agree, than saying he Tikes satisfyiRg a low curiosity about 
savages. It isn't even as if he wanted to convert them. 
Not he 1 Likes them best as diey arc. Filthy and degraded. 
‘Philology?’ Torafoolology I” 

It was more even than the tranquil Hildegarde could bear. 

“ Hasn't he done something wonderful about ocean currents, 
papa? Didn’t jcfU say that was the real reason why he went 
that last time to ” 

*• Yes. It was a piece of work that brought him recogni- 
tion very creditable to so ytwng a Student,” 

“ TFhoie recognition?” Not hers, tlte critic of the rock- 
ing-chair seemed to say. But Mar took no notice. “And 
where’s that book he was boasting about six months ago?. 
The one that was going to shed such valuable new light 
on the — the — Jugginses of No Man's Land. So far ss I can 
see by the feeble light of the female Intellect, the Jugginses 
still sit in the dark. Haven't you found that roll oi seer- 
sucker yet, Hildegarde? Upon my soull” — faster flew the 
needles, harder rocked the chair—” compared with you a snail 
is a cross between an acrobat and a burncane.” 

The girl only laughed. ” Here's the horrid stripey stuff 
hiding at the very bottom 1” She laid the roll aside, and with 
a neat precision, proceeded to put back all the things she had 
taken out, (or Hildegarde knew, it not properly packed, the 
ottoman would overflow. 

“ Now, make haste,” urged her mother, ” It anything so 
alien is possible (o you. rm certainly not going to read to 
you while you're fussing about on the other side of the 
room.” Then, not deterred in her unswerving attempt to 
improve the shining hour, Mrs. Mar flung a quick look at the 
bent back of her husband, and proceeded to put in the time in 
clearing up one of his multitudinous misapprehensions. 

” What 1 can’t forgive Jack Galbraith is his ingratitude to 
you." 

Again Mar moved a Tittle in Ws creaking chair, but halted 
this side speech. Hildegarde, busily repacking, turned her 
blonde head towards her mother, saying, ” Ingratitude 1 
Why, he’s perfectly devoted to papal That's why I like 
Mr. Galbraith.” 

■' Devoted, is he? Well, he’s got odd ways of showing it. 
When he was a troublesome, inquisitive little pest, he used 
to reveal his devotion by coming twice every year to turn our 
house upside down, and get our boys into every conceivable 
mischief. Clad enough to pbnt himself here then, when 
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nobody die woutt! be bothered with him. But his devotion 
to your father doesn't carry him the length of coming to see 
him now-a-days. \Vhy, it’s fourteen ye-trs since Jack Gal- 
braith darkened these doors, and ” 

Weil, I wouldn't be surprised if he were to darken them 

very soon," said Mr. Mar. _ . , 

‘‘What I" said Mrs. Mar, so surprised she ailoued the 

'sUduS.cd, wi.h .op 0 . .>.0 ••■O"” 

y'sl" i'id m'- Mo. steadily, a«d in 
as he slipped the diagram into the envelope. V 

ing him out here this spring." "\Von- 

•• Jack is coming I" , Tackl Oh, 

derful Jack is coming I Dear Jackl Dea , J 
the beautiful world I" . . rock airain, 

" Indeedl"said Mrs. Mar, beginning slowly to rocic ai, 

" and what's he coming for this time? i, ,» think, be 

" Perhaps as Hildegarde is fantastic Moug 
may be coming to see me," ^**^,^"®** «■ Vou'Jl find 

flis »i!t's la»eh had a Inng Calilwni*. '' I" 

he has business of some sort to attend to in Ga 

‘"’"j'nTSiiv yon .-.r. conipblnlng .b.. be didn't ...end .» 
‘’“?;?t'y%‘"4tin.':lno, m, regeet-ie. tb.t gn.ti.ed. isn't b. 

the Galbraith blood." . spoke 

“ You have no good reason for saying that, 
with uncommon emphasis. the 

But Mrs. Mar's spirit rose to meet os well 

excellent reason that I know enough about your 

as the son to form an opinion. I don * ' “ and leav- 
• greatest friend ’ died, leaving you executor 
ing you_ nothing else. Not a penny piece out 

Fdon-t see why my friends should T” D&'t’ 

" No, nor why you should get it any finished moon- 

me hurry you, Hildegarde. but if mention that it’s 

ing about in the corner there. Id . . -n]]ed you In to 

exactly twelve and a half /"*"?.**? * _ Society at half-pas‘ 
your German, and there s the „ we can turn 

Lur, and choir practice at swn. fjlf ^ secretary 

round Mrs. Cox 'vlll be here about el«ting t 

to the Shakespeare Club, and if I d known yu 
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to squander my time like this I’d have stopped to make 

his last Washington pie before " 

'■ Yes, mamma. Now I'm settled.” 

Hildegatde took the seat opposite her mother and silently 
applied the seer-sucker patck While Mr. Mar, behind the 
screen of a much hunchrt shoulder, copied with infinite faf® 
the "eye sore” map, Mrs. Mar knitting all the whilf’- 
lightning speed, rolled out the German uninterruptedly, .tdl 
a ring at the bell was followed by sounds of Mrs. Cox 
shown into the parlour. 

Mrs. Mar had known tw> one so well in Valdivia all tfi^se 
years as Mrs. Ellhu Cox. Mrs. EKhu was considered a 
very bright woman,” and it was no doubt so, since even hir®* 
Mar did not demur at her renown. They met seldom, outs’de 
ol church, the Shakespeare Oub, or the Missionary Society, 
yet each had admitted things to the other that neither I***! 
admitted to any one else. Even to-day, when there *'3® 
definite business to arrange, they talked of other matters than 
the vacant aectetaryship. They piesented each other 
views upon domestic service, education and husbands. 

” 1 left Mr. Cox supremely happy,” said his spoustf* >» 
that tone of humorous scorn by which many women try to 
re^adjost the balance between the sexes. " Yes, sopreltiely 
happy, clearing out his desk. He does it once a enoMh. 
Nothiog Atr. Cox does brings him so near absolute 
except wandering about the place with a hammer and nails-” 

Both women smiled at the inveterate childishness of 
lords of creation. 

And then, on a sudden, Mrs. Co* was grave. One rnight 
laugh at the odd ways of men with any woman. It i< the 
universal bond that binds the sex together ; the Bne lady 
feels It no less when she condoles with her washerwoman 
upon a stay-at-home husband — " Yes, yes, a man in the 
house all day is dreadfully in the way," — and their identity of 
sentiment bridges the difference in fortune. But Mrs. hlar 
was one with whom you might not only laugh over the fo'bles 
of the opposite sex, you might even be grave with her the 
same ground—^ rarer privil^je to the educated woman. 

" That monthly oigy, that’s such unalloyed delight to Mr. 
Cox, used to be a time of great interest to me, too,” admitted 
Mrs. Cox. 

” Really I" The President of the Valdivia Shakespo^re 
Club could hardly believe it of her friend. 

“ Yes. You see, there’s always a great clearance mad^—*- 
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CHAPTER V 


Jkk GALBRAmt replied to Mr. Kfir** letter by return of 
post. He BpoloRired for not •ritlnj; otore at length, but he 
was up to his eyes in proof-eorteajng. He «.as sednj; 
tbnxjRh the press — (yes, yes, but all that uas singularly 
lrretevant>--boolr aliout his espeiientts. Hum>--hum — 
** estreme northern Siberia-*’ (Stbrrui, totsooth I) No »hitt 
man bad ever been there belorc- (And lo think he mjjthl have 
spent that time In Alaska t) He was '•making a genuine 
contribution lo Kien« “--K-h yes, quite so— ’‘most travel. 
left 100 imperfrcily equipped ’Wbe couldn't hate had itiy 
letter when he wrote this). The implication was, of course, 
that Galbraith's own equipment left nothing to be desired. 
He even touched airily upon his claims to be considered 
geographer as welt cs natigator, electrician, geologist, 

t hiiohrgiit, biologUt arid the Lord ktvows what beside. 
■f», lack had a large way ol envisaging humatt endeavour, 
especially bis own. fiut certainly their Setters had ctovsed. 
Horn— he bad "covered areas in se>en« netet before ex- 
fiS.t'Urd by a single man." The result Mar should prevcntly 
see. Tor Galbraith would Irate word that a copy of the 
great work ahmilJ be sent to his oM Inend. It would be 
two years Irefore he himself could see the thing in book form, 
''"htl’s Ihli 7 — "off again, to join an espedilion !" And 
wasn’t it strange? He was going to the Arctic at Mar was 
reeommend.ng. Not precisely to Norton flay, but (then he 
haJ gfH the }r(trri| "with the Swedish explorer Norden- 
ski'-ld lo see if by good lurk " they could hnd the North 
1 iile. ^ AM why sliauldn'l they "come home tvJ Norton 
Hay?' lie atlcf, with Irrrsjionvhte arrogance, ailing 
fh.rartrri.ticaliy, " m mertton it t<s the Swede, Terhaps 
well cixwf o»Tf the crown <4 the world and coast dow-n 
ike shore of AU«l_a till we come srp agsinvt tour Anvil Rock, 
if we d.v, I promise to go and Se* after the gtild.enlTie for 
yog. shank for axj»i.jj I'fa to have my share— but 
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thank you most of all for telliog me such a mighty 
when 1 ^vas a kid. It had a great deal 
ing of my ambition, and the direction of my multifarious 
studies.” _ . 

And this was Galbraith’s good-bye. before 

These events had taken place nearly t , ,, ..j 

Bella Wayne beBan her meteoric career at the t aid., la 
School for Young Ladies. . . j;„p. 

If Hildcgarde had recovered father h.id 

pointment St Jack's tailore to visit ^ r.al- 

not ceased silently I®. of a route to 

braith's wounding flippancy in his choice 

''when Madeleine Smuhkj's 'h™'!; '“'‘£"”tV°inon 
in Wyoming, H.ldegarde f.fff.' e's caii.e, an. 

tehefa^'anra’isieWpoift'??; imi ‘he dfy ah. ««" 

*''sh*rw3s, besidca. the b’tpyf/was ami.i 

in tvhote eyes yoo always aaw 7'?' HhB be.iBty, 

..ilh yoo. yoo might have on a hat cl tavisn. g , 

wear * . , tame rirell*-nt reason. Mu* 

thi'« maJe pla.eet. No polhng, no .h.rt,«. 
have her ’--but you can't. You’re murh f-' 

“ ' M ^oddes" ^ Boad-e^. or some ..hacking per..>o 

1'!!* -iTiSb *a» tepid *~j di«reet in 

like ^ drliverancev. .She would a*k ym' • ^ . 

tayronvement q j„,„ hark. 

^ t*eapt*U the keenest of hff!e 

eve t***' ^fitfer tor may aenaifiv* »pot— that 

secret, * ru' " 



!la Wajne at twelve. It was the second titne that she 
IS bcinf; so kindly helped by Miss Hild^rde, and yet more 
in at the Teducuoo of “ those disgusting fractions ” Bella 
>kc6 at her new (liend, hent so low over ^ slate that her 
e ornament (a siUcr locket) swung against the dado of 
igons, without whose scaly support Bella could never hope 
faring her mind down to malhematics for a moment. She 
lectfd that she liad never seen Miss Mar without that 
Ket. Was there anything Inside it? Her fingers itched 
open it and see. It was suspended round the smooth 
k on n narrow velvet ribljon. Bella, supposed to be fol- 
ing the course of reasoning by which it was to be demon* 
Tiitil that ” since too pounds el coal cost So" jjpcc hundfcd- 
rghi, pounds (which ate rriual to yfij times too 
inds) will cost y Ss «‘mes Wjj," svaa in reality making 
nial calciil.stion of a quite different character, as she studied 
little black triict boiv knot that rested on the rnilk*wh!le 
le of Miss Mar's neck, just underneath a (U«en ring of 
r. One end of the bow was longer than the other. 

' Kite time* three are filleen. Five and carry one— see, 
la?*' 


' Vet." H'hat HcII.t i.tw, niih that look of luminotis 
Ulgrnce, was that the siKer locWtt was sliding into Miss 
r'l bp. 

Bight llmec three— oh t" But liefore IliMegarde could 
e her fingen on the (alien trinket, llella had snatched it 
ind eatritd it away behind the sytingas 
Oise me hack my locket f called llildegatde. “Give 
tflt th'i* minute 1” 

ella made od to a remoter fastne«s. llildegarde pursued 
Bui llildegirde never could catch anybody, and Bella 
•trrady the ehsmpion eunner of the school. “ Bella, 1 
^^*'?i** 'hti to anybody. I won't forgive you if you 

Oh, 1 nail Sec why jvtu say that 1“ Refla stopped and 
1 Ibe Uttrning. llildegarde ruthrd at her. but Bella fled 
•rh appfoaeh. At bit the big gjrj ^tapped breathless, 
Oied moral aoajlon. The Rttk girl only laughed, and 
ding Jurt ^t of Teath had the rflroniery to open the 
tt and maVe tmurmly comment upon what she found 


Myc««.voi l lin’r he a sweet? \Vbere does be five? 
I he go |„ chunh? I'm sure fw ivevet seen this l»c- 
tifui joung man befoet. rdrlt, do you want to look at 
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JJ*,J8 d the to s'low thei". thujnb- 

J,v and '«**? ' -ven to look ai 

But >»= "'« tm»,cM'«’ « P'««'»' 

^'« ?l'f wo^W"'’ ' .. ,« o.«»- 


.. A ft»A “> dtta'l™ V 

'•• °° T'tel b£“« ' ” 

',', f„“ r‘ "i?' „* a i»» ”'”“10; 

'■^„„f»d''o" n°& 


• I know why,*’ returned Bella uniftoved- 

' B^use you’re the nicest of all the Big Girls.” 
iiWecardc tried to conceal the fact that ^ was socM- 
it srfttned by this tribute, “ I’m not reaMy tte mccst. 
said, trying to be modest. 

Well perhaps you’re not the nicest hut you ve got the 
;esi eyelashes. It's a good thing they aren’t as light as 
f hair, isn't it?" 

Weil, 1 don’t know. Fives into 

Yes, you do, you know you’d cry ywr eyes out if your 
kers were as nearly white as your hair is. What do you 
•.o make your eyelashes so long?" 

Nothing. Now pay attention. You reduce thirty-three 
a third to thirds and—” 

Did your mother keep them cut rvhen you were a baby?’ 

' No, silly." 

I hclieve she did." The neat day Miss Bella appeared 
tout eyelashes. Every individual hair snipped idose to 
lid. 

1 mean to have mine j^ust like hliss hlar’s," she (old the 
up gathered about Hildegarde's desk. " Hers are so 
lease they (rail, [’m sure they must get awfully in the 
sometimes'" 

Then I nonder you ruo such a risk. You’d better have 
yours as they were.” 

Oh, if mine grow out as long as that, of course 1 shall 
them and tie them up with blue ribbons." 

St it was not always admiration to ublch she treated her 
SA. 

le was once twitted ^uite groundlessly with feeling herself 
to ■■ rmnd ’’ Miss Mar. 

Yes,’’ she said, laughing a RtUe wickedly, " 1 must, you 
She's so massive. Just look at her shoulders. Look 
er hips. Even her hair Is massive. See what wobs it 
' cunversalion took place in the cloak-room, 

.e^lhitig a^t her b so big, it scares a little person like 
l^k at that hat. You'd know it must belong to Miss 
J else’s it would be a parasol. But 

can tell it $ a hat because tt'agot an elastic instead of a 
. And just look at the size of that elastic. Why. it’s 
■oad as my garter." ‘is 

vw and then she w-ould startle Hildegarde’s selC-jwsses- 
by an outburst of torrential iBection. And so 
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about that in spite of Della's blithe impertinence, Hildegarde 
even in those early days thought of her with 
lonely little being who was in reality 
girl’s friendship She would follow at 
Hke a pet dog, walk with her down to the ® \lr.ihlr 
after school, and invent one ingenious nre^r*^ Some- 

to keep Hildcgarde standing there a moment 
thnes, when at last she said “ good-bye.” there was not regret 
alone, but tears as well in Bella's _ «i-hool that 

I, have been n little Eitl at 5,“'i'"5™™=,d on 
found out Ptiday was an d.y ol the 

one occasion. " Ifs the mtsetablest, blackest 
week. Yes it is, Miss Mat. Ifs just h;“'*- „ 

“ Why, Bella Wayne I What “tY”/ '”e”J\jen you’re 
" Well, you have to cet hold awlul 'a"e“S “„orrow 
thinking of an awful o' s^Say^aod all Sunday night 

and all to-morrow mgbt. and all Sunday a 
to live through before I «<« siall mind with sup- 

worked with suppressed «"'o‘'®";‘il!,„d^ntward expression, 
pressed arithmetic. Both t„rs rolled out of 

•• Sixty-six hours I'* she sa'<J. .‘''t^^rhere acain. I 
her eyes. ” Sixty-six **°*'^® *' j shall die. I 

don’t honestly think t can bear it Would you c®*"® 

know I shall. I feel very strange already^ Wou^,^?. s^e 
if l died? W— would you ‘ yoK look p-P'f^ 

choked. “W-what would you 0^ . 

fectly bec-ycw-tiful m black. Do wear ^ jn yack." 

was dead. It would be s<^i« ^^J°*^ildly^elighted the 
Hildegarde was touched to find spend 

homesick little girl was at the J.^p'’fn,ious, too, was 

Saturday afternoon at *be Mars — a httl ^ 

Miss Mar, lest the occasion ^as^at all the 

ecstatic expectation. Not that the . . ^hen Mrs. 

forlorn and dingy place it %nd^ three babies. 

Mar struggled alone, with a already con- 

The general impression was that t ® But the fa®' 

tributed generously to the J,® making the very m«‘ 

was that their mother was ^en . ^ purse. Th® 

of what ” the boys add^ to the comrno h, 
amount was as yet quite who looked ahead. 

S'ifS' SyTA^eganle that 

S„lS’,%lIrors'ng,'S?rid pnlnW»-'l-. 
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i\oon, two the woodwork. Several ytais ago she proed 
lhat the could paper a room. Sie managed to cover the old 
(urnUute with charming chinU “ for a song,*’ and she made 
curtains out oi nothing at alL No ooe could arrange flowers 
Ijctter or grow them half so weW. When she was gnen money 
for her clothes, she often spent it on something for the house. 
Not fully Tcaliting her certiui for domestic affairs, she told 
htrsell the rea^on she did all this was to tnaWe the house 
pretty ** for when JatU comes back.” He might arrive quite 
suddenly. He did everything without warning. “ 1 may 
come borne from school any day to find him here 1” Oh, it 
knt a wonderful zest to hfe to remember that. 

lleila was pleased to hk* M»» Mar’s garden immensely, 
hut even more she liked Min Mat’s room, with its white 
curtains and f}imity>omercd loileMahle, and the scant and 
simple furniture that tooted so nice and fresh since ililde- 
gar^ had herself enamelled tl. When the little visitor looked 
inund with that quw.k-gUftting admiration and said, “Oh, 
It'i much prettier than mine at home.” 

“ Wfut'i ytturs like f" asked Miss Mar politely. 

“Oh, it's all nink silk, end I’m sick of it. What made 
you iMnk of having everything white?" 

“ This, I Uleve," said her hoMrss. nodding at the climb* 
Ing while mve that looVeiJ in at the window. “• Rut it's partly 
lhat t Lke tilings lhat wash and tlut don’t fade. ’’ 

“ Well, t simply love jour house. I’d no tdea.it would 

t>e like this." 

" Why, what did you think It would be like?” 

“Oh— a— -ilnd of—no, I shan't say. Vou'd misunder- 
stand.'' 

HJdrgscde fell it prudent not to insist, if you did. with 
person, jou were espoved to the movt moailving 

“Who are lliesr?" Iklla demanded, insnectinc the 
pirtu'vv, 

•• M» l.rcnlirrs. Thst'a Tcenn and this is Harrc ’' 
“MiIUUt be sttva?" 

M ’"on * m Tubre Courm ’ 

VNkt, sreVc r-n a ranch in Tulare Coonlr." She was 
*UT1 1 v.Vine mun j as if r» wing |o find vomitlung thst as 

)M fSfSpM fwr nr, Uhnea— whtrr — a bSow me 

jiH.r-s.Kif e. .'vms and tl-ings.*' 

l.nutT tihbor.s in this 
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- Let me see your collars and 
opened her top drawer. In -j g, i,^ket came tc 

and handkerchiefs and little boxes the s 

*'“u\vhy don’t you wear it any more?" 

■■ Oh— I don’t know.” curls 

Bella leaned her head «'•“' »[» beaded her, “ Please. 

E“Ma^TS™.h« 

,oS-fS SSt? SS-oS V th? .. 

DM you say you hadn’t *’'™a’s Not since he 

No, he hasn’t 5“" 'havrblen b'™ “'"“.‘i ‘f 
was a little boy. And he ">’5“ b"',”" (athet’s 

cause he was “V',‘’’“me TclaSons ol his that nobody b»d 
greatest friend. But some relations w pme, 

fver heard of •bXj'yortt'^nd live with 

‘‘o £Ll°fe?ie;“ go away -o seW- 

he went to Harvard and then tie we. 

cSrio^iw.^what makes him *^,^*J,grythIng. 

••Srhe wants .to 

S^IbSriS^l^i^i^dhnisES 

MP^^Slpted with, Sigh, ”.didn’. 

•« I didn’t think, '”‘'^P,vful old." 

think from his ,„enty-five. ’’ , 

•' He isn t. “e ® “ . 'j •• if a person s 

But Bella shook her^bead.^ H 


•s over twenty he 


;S-StS#SS1Si 

J°p;dMon'''.nd w"". •>.« 
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1 talk about it when there’s 


.nybotly 


**Why don’t 
there?" 

*‘ Oh, mother’s always so down on Mr. Galbraith. ’ 

'* What’s she down on him for?" 

" just because be wants to discover the North Pole.” 

" Well, don’t you think yourself that's rather ” 

'* No, I don’t. " 

•• To be wasting two whole years iri just bunting round lor 
he Pole? What's the good of the Pole, anyway?” 
Hildegarde smiled a smile of superiority. 

“My geography ''—Bella invoked authority that even a 

aig girl trust respect—" my geography says ” 

•' You’re too young to understand. It's not the Pole. It’s 
the glory. " 

" What glory?” 

" Nobody’s ever yet got there.’’ 

•' Why should anybody? Lots of nicer places.” 

“A great many people have tned- A gotxl wany have 
died trying—” 

" Well, that's a good reason for not bothering about it 
any more.” 

"Oh, you're just like ’’ But filial respect restrained 

Miss fifar. " 1 agree with Mr. Galbraith He thinks there's 
nothing In the world half so interesting to do.” 

" lie mutt be silly.” 

"No, he isn’t 1 lie’s splendid— ” But Hildegarde 
snapped the locket to, and hid it under her best handker* 
chiefs. 

The (otlawiag Saturday, when Bella asked again to see the 
locket, Miss ^iar declin^ to bring « out. Bella begged in 
vain. She discorered that her big, gentle friend could be im- 
nwivabte. 

To lllldegarde’s dismay, Bella presently dissohed in tears. 
"Tlien may 1 s>see the work of g*genius?” 

" Ves, you may look at his book all you like." She even 
let Belli take it away with her to tide her over Sunday. But 
Mr. Galbmith's^ Il'inJrr the 5or«pyrdri had small 

success with MUs Wayne. "They make me skW, those 
p<^lc 1 I cari’t think how anybody likes hearing about their 
dirty ways," and she e'en cast reflections on Jack for wast- 
ing his time over such "horrors." However, there sras 
another side to it. " What a relief UH be to him to be with 
tii after the Samo'edest" 

" With us J” itildrgarde smDed Inwardly. 
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Sitting by the rose-rramed window one S-iturtl.iy aftetwr. 
talking as usual about Mr. Galbraith and how soon he m.ght 
be eapected back from the Pole, Bella suddenly buMt o<>t. 
” I'm tired to death of saying ‘ Miss Mar. I do nish you d 
let me call \ou ' Hildeganle.' ” _ ,, w 

The big girl's breath was taken away. For the ?«'' 
tween twehc and siateen is a thing hardly passable »n tint 
stronghold ot class distinction, a girls schW'L a wa* 
indeed, that one of Mis, Mar's ripe 
little girl oser a delTicultv in her lessons. U trqui e . 
thing of the missionary spirit to take such P'X ^ 

sickness, as occasionally to give the K;;,” 

treat of visiting a big girl on Saturdty afteroo* 
to go to the length proposed-- ,, . , 

•• I shan't believe you really love me, ‘br Mta 
cn. "unless you say yes. Oh. do •i.-f, ire 

depends on it. I'M promise always ‘ I, m'le 

fwople. Put if you'll let I, jutrllyt’ii 

Ill you're my best fnend A-sd J ’rn _Il J 
a secret. I'll tell y.«Hw<x reemend-ur seerrls i 

It was f.n.slly arranged. . , |i,Mn.,t('ti 

"Now for the tremeftd««n secrets. **"' ^ 

smiling. . ...inieil "Well. ' 

Hut Hella was I nullshin’i’' 

she said, brarmg herself, mar <li* 

fell anstvsiy. Cross yoof he.irt and hr.,m y 
jf r^rr you l«!l the girls.” , r «i» i}> Ihil h”'* 

•• .Ml rin'hf. Cr'.«s my heart and hope i msy 
IS the world — ” . . ... .SmeM*>> 

•• It nn't my fa..!’, ymi tee And / m , ... 

f -‘.t I'te aUae* wtnted lo r l,,|tier t 

were wr arv,'e!.- a’srut ">7 fnrl...o.. It S hr' a' .. . 

a-. h.''g'.'*'m-*n I hi>, t.» e^t nuU n,,rr,it *''• 

1 V’'j f » krd a »m*;j hjrxJ *• r<«, ih" ).t .,'.'1 

,,ef the -Viir..- .r> ..s.t • a»s 40 ,U<e. 

v‘'<re t‘.4 ran.es »er,Ml m I d-' 

a'l d/ I' tr— r»e. jJJ n; » 

.. ,o r-' " T'r '.C " 


dar rg ft' 

I 'I - 

iJ.t Jj n't 


.yhl her h" 
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Sittinu by the rose-framed window one Safurdjy 
tilkiniT as usual about Mr. Galbraith ami how swn he tmeht 
be eipectcd back Icon, the Pole, nelli teiJcelv ben" c 
•• I'm tired to death of sayinjj ' Miss Mar. I do jc 
let me call vou ‘ Hilde^eirde.”' ,, , 

The bii; Rirl's breath was taken away. For 
tween twehc and sixteen is a thine hardily P'*" 
stronghold ot class distinction, a pirU school, n ■ 
indeed, that one of Miss Mar’s ripe tge 
little p.rl o%er a dimculty in her lessons. It trquuei 
thirp of the missionary spirit to fake suiS P"? , 

.iekSet, e, „*>,ionally to ci.e the 
treat of visitinp a hip pirl on Saturday 
to po to the lenplh proposed—— , . , 

•• f shan't believe you really love me.’ the h d^ 
cn. "unless >oti $.sy yes. Oh. Mir • hefk 

depends on it. I'll promise always “» »’?, ws 

pe^te. nut if you'U let me <•"” T*' ,*1 tkn I'll IfHy 

i^e. I'll y.vu're my best friend. An d t^n u ; 
a secret. I'll tell you two. ■ 

It was finally arranceil. „ y 

•• Now for the tremendous secreli. * 
smilinp. . .. hikinted 

Hut Ilella *ai n I ''ll''’”"' 

*hi- said, braciop herself. my f »ni. mi» ■! 

IVn’t tell snsl^ly. Cross your he.irt sml h> P J 

if ever you tell the pirh.’’ , ^ I mir 

All iiuht. Cross my hesri and hope I m'r 

‘"•m'i u°nVmy fault, you .e^. 1.. ' f 

r'l^ht. fse aUays spsnted to ny 1^'’:' 

were so s.-ujel.i aSH.t my fri<t.*M«s, if * ' ^ 
an Kei:’-*h.mjn I h»»« f<* « ‘t ,, 

Jkl’a Ila-ked a s-rill hamJ »‘1“ 

.n*r !*■« AllmiC deep, to <r.i5<4ta an l}■•> 

wrere the raU'es persist itt •irsrt'« J 

mV, all'do IT. OI r..«rs«. the 
u/;f .o fie." They d.xussed th^ 


- u t'l ••— 


r»-t.’' 
r flel'. 


ifcr rJirmjf 

t.r.e. B.» do g't usd 
Iri'» at ' 

n*'*’ *' 


in sll it» h'- 

r^cif'it hr/ ti*d 
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little Bella 1 Why, Tack didn’t e%-en know of her esistepct 
He never would, till in some rare idle hcwr of the plorj u 
future, Hildegarde should tell him of a httle homesick gir 
she had befriended once at school. . . 

But Bella could be depended on to mad 

ous forccastinff of the future. 

the picture dance. “ Which of us two do )ou suppose Jack 
fall in love with?" nresumption this 

Hildegardc. almost paralysed 5"*Ve much too 

implied, barely managed to bring out, »o 
little to think of " 

I shan't be htlle nl«n>s. , ,h,,„ 

" You'll always be mote than tnelte . t ,;.ibraith 
Mr. Galbraith." lltUecatJe “ S 

ubtn she tvantetl to beep the .otrader at a , n,„|. 

But Bella advanced as bold as brass. dnysa. 
he'll (all in love with »"■" |j iurly to tpp<s' 

" Of course a person so modest wouiu vs / 

to any gentleman." _ he'll mind * 

" No* It's not my being modest he u mm 
other things." , 

What other things? f.rlaihfs. •''d 

•• WcII-yoo— of course you ve got your 
you’re In the full bloom of * f./ 

{lu.h o( ,00th. I think be ;„'j ,chool .ss b"’'" 

Mr'"?Mf, hs'rM.bea fit Ih. 7; 


oest oeek. Mr. Mat “ “^lun .'|,h the Hi"*! 
.vicsj.na in the dining-room and h.td 

Mission on the other side of the (,he 

to her room to 

In. 


to her room to watch. . V “m. Mar's •J''*" 

did not command the front). him •'> dd.itofy 

the garden with ro.1 and creel Uhat ma e I 

o^ay? While Hil.fegarde ,,i,h rhrtC. •>' 

shut \hc di«r with agitated «;;• •• Hildrgar- 

crimson, hat over one *r‘'(S u.Mrrafde, he’s h^/« ’ 

I'seseenhimS rseseenhiml ,,,fnd's ri^l* 

U berewith s.he prrcipifaled herself upon her 


shut the door wiin agn..«M v-. . 
crimson, hat over one ‘ 

I'seseenhimS I've seer- l tJ 

Wherewith she prrcipifat 
togged ter bresthkisly 

Who, who?" min I ever !•'*' 

“Why. ‘he.' Ilttbetet ,he .h..vl<!eM 

Hddegarde toiik the dancirg deou-h by 

You cLo't mean . . , me ’ . 

-V.., I d.s (. ‘C >“ 

p^fectfy gtmiouJ- /-»* * 


}" 
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tlic neck and was like a badly made wijTi ikat had sllppei 
forward. Or worse than anything, it forgot where to sto; 
and grew down into the collar like Professor Altberg s 
prompting the irreverent Bella to whisper to her neighbou. 
(while the grave instructor was sitting with head bent ovei 
a Latin exercise], " How far do you think it goes? Do yoi 
suppose he's hairy ail down his back?* ,, 

However that might be, Cheviot's hair fitted mm. 
over, he had in Della's estimation, a fascinating, if somewfiat 
mocking air towards little girls, and he helped one little gir 
gallantly through the dismal Sundays by the simple 
of sitting in church where she could watch him. On 
while in coming out, Bella would catch his eye, and 
laugh and give her a nod. On the rare “casions ol ms 
encLnt.ring MUs Bdia at the 

=»d mimic Set Ertt etceting, '■ Pm ' Ch-Chev.ot yeu keej. 

Now what’s the matter with that name? Which wa y 
entertaining, not to say “taking.” ^ ^ 

John Galbraith came back to America that autumn, but he 
stayed in the East. _ ... _ -t,, .yas 

Bella didn’t much care %vhat he 
thirteen, and in spite of the ugliness of was Me.iuse 

Miss Wayne had joined the Busy Bees. Th ‘ 

Hildegarde had told her that Louis the same, 

dances. Bella saw at once the fitness of her “ » 

The result was that she seldom ^alwcd less man t^^^ 
the new hero, who, it must be „:(,£» through ’’ 

man than dancer. But nobody could help P , Cheviot 

with Bella as a partner, for fi, partner, 

should h.^ve been better pleased to get he .bout "my 

but it was plain that he was «nduly preoccup-ed abou 

daughter Hildegarde.” Several of ^-orth, that 

Bella told herself with a consciousness of 

she had never minded in the lea^ before. p. goaded 

ent. She made up hcr ro.od that Jevofion. she 

her much further by this diylay of some day 

would just take the misguidid young man asi 

and talk to him ” as a friend. 

She would tell him about Jack Galbraith. 



CHAPTER VI 


Bella Wavne's father had been in the Royal Navy. His 
health had given way about the same time as his patience 
on the vexed question oi non-promotion. He retired from 
the service, went with his Ametican wife and family to Cali- 
fornia on a visit, became enamoured of the climate, bought 
a place, and settled there. The three youngest of bis seven 
cnildren were born in Tulaie County, but for hvtn “ home ” 
was still England, however ungrateful. They all went back 
every second year to visit his father in Staffordshire, and 
when Bella's two sisters found English husbands, there were 
three reasons (or the recurrent visit to the old country. The 
eldest son, Tom Wayne, had made a fortune on the New 
York Stock Exchange and married a girl belonging to one 
of the old KnicWerb«ker families. Tom’s country house on 
Staten fsland proved highly convenient as a half-way station 
between England and California, hfrs. Tom was a very 
charming person, and a certain portion of Bella's satis- 
faction In going abroad, lay in the chance it presented of 
making a visit to Staten Island, on the way over and 
back. Nevertheless, as she never faded to tell Hildcgardt 
on her rctuin, there was no place to be compared to Cali- 
fornia, no friend and no “ in-law " who could make up to her 
for being away from Hildegarde, and she might have added, 
from the neighbourhood of that obdurate creature with the 
cold blue eyes and the colder heart, Louis Cheviot. Those 
who thought about it at all, were surprised that the friendship 
of the two girls was not more interrupted upon Hildegarde's 
graduating (rom the school, when Bella was less than fifteen. 
But not upon community of tasks, rather upon something 
essential in the nature of eadj had their alliance been founded 
—kept vital by want* In eadi that the other could supply, 
excesses in each that the other helped to modify. They 
themsejves thought their relation had its deeper roots in a 
conviction of the peculiar sanctity of girls' friendships; a 
creed to which Hildegarde's fidelity effected ^^is$ Bella's 
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actual adhesion only by d^rccs and with noUble back- 

nuf even in early days, Bella felt it was 
puished to stand in this relation to one who thought aoO 
talked about it as Hildegarde did. Hadn’t she 
soft deliberate way of hers, that it was capable of be n^ one 
of the most beautiful things in all the 
was something, she said, no man ^ J 

Why, they presumed to doubt its ’ jfen 

should have known Hildi^arde Mar and Bella \ J 
believed that all girls were, at heart, t' ^avid 

The, .hoegh. ™e,nly .( "?i„C»s“e.«er- 

and Jonathan, to Orestes and Pyladw, legend 

able of men’s faithfulness to men. But ^hat bard or 
celebrates woman’s friendship os towards ^ 
you see, all the chroniclers since w women's 

have been of the scoffer s sex. J^at «s the 

friendships had never b<»n co*®’^** 1— and they 

real reason was— oh, they wa^Hlldegarde’s 

hadn’t known Hildegarde and Bella. 
theme, but Della agreed to every word. \ts, j 
friendship would show the world l «ine to look 

For qualities alien to her own. Hildegard « Bella's 
upon her little friend with “If^ode of being ” 

wit and Bella’s originality. Bella behind her pro- 

were at once tome and delight. ’^hich with her 

yoking charm was a finished damliM«. " jj.pep,.ad- 
became elevated into a physical 

ing, a certain strangeness of fragility— a p y 

like the peculiar fineness of a oSs of the ihms 

ing evanescence, and having the subtle p 
ihat may not, cannot bide. , use to 

It would have been hard to 5“^ 7*’’^ .jr more radiant 

Che other in making clearer the riddle of We. o ^ y 
Che beauty of the world, o^ore and talked. 

a young girl’s heart They read. ^“^ship a finer 

^nd workfd together, t wed-for they grew 

Cribute than words, however honestly uttereo- 
in each other’s company. --.^ain of her more mad- 

The younger, too, was currf _ Butterfly 

missible ■* svays." "’b'le ‘h® ‘jder Iwrnt from 
many a thing besides the art of making m 

Hildegarde deepi^d .hi. U«. She hed eoee e 
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the comfort of koowing it was part of her lai^eness of pa tore, 
that she should take more easily to beautifying her home 
than to making the best of hetseif. Indeed to the end of 
time, she required guidance in matters of dress. And who 
so well qualified as Miss Bella to give advice. She went 
further. With her own ingenious little hands she made the 
most becoming of "shirtwaists,” trimmed heavenly hats, 
and firmly forbade fripperies. 

" No, no, they’re not for the massive.” She applauded 
her friend for not wearing trinkets — she didn't like to see 
her even with her maternal grandmother's emerald brooch. 
" No, I don’t like you in ‘ didoes ’ of any sort. They're too 
insignificant for you. You ought to wear ropes of pearls, 
or a tiara of diamonds, or better still, something batbarje — 
what’s one little lady-like emerald set in a filigree of diamond 
chips? Why, it can’t even be seen— on you. Of course the 
emerald’s a pretty little stone, and the old setting’s nice. It 
would shine out on me, but— well, it’s simply hit, you know, 
on your heroic neck.” 

Hildegarde deplored her sire, she carried it even with a. 
sense of humiliation, just as she bore with her lack of elegant 
accomplishments. It was pretty terrible to have to put up 
with being such a great lump-^pecially with the ethereal 
Bella always by to pome the advantage of the opposite. Stjll, 
there was no blinking the facts. ” You’re right, I believe, 
didoesofanysortareratberwastedon me," Hildegarde would 
say meekly, " I must have felt that when 1 hardly ever wore 
them — though I liked them. It takes you, Bella, to explain 
things.” 

Nothing was ever allowed to come in the way of their 
spending their Saturday afternoons together, and if, as time 
went on, less was heard about Jack from Hildegarde. it was 
only because so very much more was heard about Cheviot 
from Bella. 

It was a difficult moment when tw-o girls with such lofty 
ideas of friendship met for the first time after Cheviot had 
said to I lildcgardc at a dance. " When are you going to begin 
to care for mc?"_ She had been so taken by surprise that 
she had only smiled and said, ” i don't know,” but she 
thought hardly less of Bella at the moment, than she thought 
of Jack. So the next time that Bella rtmarked by the way, 
" Isn’t he perfectly fasciitatii^?” Hildegarde had hesitated, 
and she — yes— she was actually getting red. Bella sured, 
” Why, arc you coming to— to— ” 
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‘ Then why/ I said, just to stand 
you never written a poem about my airy t 
Lid, • Well, there may be anoUier "a®®"* ^.“1" ^ hundred 
stands live foot ten in >>'/ "gd of thing." 
“It-l^Vn^nSid-S^ts-W^lolit' Li. NO ntnn 
could be really in love "i*?. f Lrdiog 
But some months later, . been"" CO’*’S " 

to the code, to report that Cheviot had been b fc 

insisted on J*** **1® ‘’'vo^kBOW how 

“ It was last night at the Taffy meeting 

we’d all been laughing at his stories of Miss sion 
the Carters’ black cow ’’ 

“ Weil.^I was laughing so I *1°^’ lemember 

warm in that room the candy was melting, vo 

"'"oSlii:'" said Bella .ith.^iog.,." J 

r po"b'’tt« .he^”ndy and 1 wo.lJ <»' 

And you went." „,,v nut I begged h'f" 

“ And he made more ,okes on eve^- 

not to talk any more, for I d got Into a siiiy^ ,j,d, 

thing he said made me laugh- , . the funny m^n- 

•I labour under the fatal disadvantage ol t then-the'' 
but I could make you serious you know. 

—he had the impertinence— to Kiss me. 

"Oh, Hildegardel” mir h.tnds »ere 

Yes. It was dreadfully taffy! and • ' 

stuck together by that ^eat yel^ ^ f pomg 

only stammer and get redder- Rut I did say 

to forgive him. Nobody had ever been so 

^en he got awfully serious and aa.d-au 
things " . . 

hr ..i-d - .i.^: «• *' 

Ch-Cheviot— yoor to present hi' f'l* 

Bella clenched her bands. ihaf would h* 

to another girl ! She had always 
iust bow he would propose to _ cheviot?" 

. beautiful, what’* the matter with Ch-Chevioi. 

Well, go on-" 
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" It I didn’t like him eoongh he said — what sort of iiian 
vias I eoinjf to like? And 1 thought it only fair to give 
him some idea, so 1 tried to soften it by laughing a little— 
I’d forgiven him by then, you know, for he’d said such 

things ” 

“ What things?” 

" Oh, sorry kind of thiogs, and he looked so — so — well, 
I’d forgiven him. But 1 told him plainly that if it ever is a 
question of the sort of man I am to care for, it won’t be 
some one who is just nice and makes me have a good time. 
It will he some great gloomy creature who makes me cry— 
and lifts me to the stars. 1 was laughing, but I meant it— 
and I said ' I’d worship that kind of man.’ " 

What did he say then?” 

'■ Well, he looked sort of down 1 thought, so I said, ‘ You 
wouldn’t let me worship you, even if I could.’ ' I’d let you 
love me,’ be said.” 

” Oh-h. What else?” 

”We went in alter that." 

” And he was just as funny as ever,” said Bella, clutching 
at frail comfort 

” Oh quite," agreed Hildegarde. 

It was small consolation to Miss Bella tliat Cheviot was 
singular in his obduracy. Before sbe was eighteen she was 
ucioommonly well aocustomed to seeing the stoutest masculine 
defences go down before her. The two Mar boys bad long 
been her devoted slaves. And Della had flirted with both of 
them impartially, taking what she felt was only a becoming 
share in the interest all Valdivia felt in those go.4head young 
men, whenever they came home tor a visit. They were 
pointed to as models. l.ook how they " got on ” — they did 
It visibly — while you looked they seemed to have to restrain 
themselves from rising out of your sight. They kept Miss 
Bella supplied with candy and (lowers and they corresponded 
with her when she went abroad. Secretly dreading the 
fascinations of the Britisher, they asked in scoHing postscripts 
how the clTeie nations were getting on. Celia's %ncw of all 
this was that, provided the young men were " nice,” a gitl 
rould hardly have too many of them contending for her 
favour. It was what they were there for. Each time she 
came home, she brought the hlar boys a scarf-pin apiece, 
and pleased them still more by invariably demanding a cent 
in return. “ I can't gice ytJu a tWng with a point. Some- 
thing dreadful would happen— you must buy them.” That 
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* Tbfn wjjjr,* I said, just to stand up lor Sddit, * nhj' hai 
Xoy ncrer written a poem about my airy tread?’ And Low 
«,iW, ’ U’eJI, there may be another reasoni I'll! no pi'rl w/i 
»tantf< five foot ten In her stockings and i«e!{jlis a hundrei 
and fifty ^lotinds need ask It' That’t the kind of thin^.” 

It nas an incident Miss Delia loved to recall No man 
emitd be really in love with a g-irl he had M'd to* 

Itul some months later, ffitdegarde was ohJiged. aoaJrdj/?^ 
to the code, to report that Cheviot bad been "goiog" on 

Delia insisted on having’ aJI the “ horrid details.’ 

'* It was last night at the Taffy PuIJin-r. Yon lasow how 
wt*d all been laughing at his sioites of Miss Monk efetjo? 
the Carters' black cow “ 

" Well’ 1 mas lat^hlnc I couldn't stop, and it *** *'’ 
w am is that rvv«i t.'w candy was meJtmp. io“ rememb 

say FeCi with feefioc.^/’/ rtmeffllef. He 
m'vS >s''cVs>: cw* «rd pdl with him." . , 

•'nJ— .V* in fvwh where the candy and I »oo‘d ^ 
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“ If I didn’t like him enoi^b be said — what sort of man 
iraz I eoinff to like? And 1 thought it only fair to give 
him some idea, so 1 tried to soften it by laughing a little— 

I’d forgiven him by then, you know, for bed said such 
things " 

“ VVbat things?” _ 

"Oh, sorry kind of things, and be looked so— so — ^weii. 
I’d forgiven him. But 1 told him plainly that if it ever is a 
questi^ of the soil of man I am to care for, it won't be 
some one who is just nice and makes me have a good time. 

It will be some great gloomy creature who makes me cry — 
and lifts me to the stars. 1 was laughing, but 1 meant it — 
and 1 aaid ' I'd worship that kind of man.' " 

" What did he say then?" 

*' Well, he looked sort of down 1 thought, so 1 said, * Yoo 
wouldn't let me worship you, even if 1 wmld.’ ‘ I’d let )0U 
love me,' he said." 

•• Oh.h. What else?" 

" We went in after that." 

" And he was just as funny as ever," said Celia, clutching 
at frail comfort, 

" Oh quite," agreed tiildegarde. 

It was small consolation to Miss Bella that Cheviot was 
singular in his obduracy. Before she was eighteen she was 
uncommonly well accustomed to seeing the stoutest masculine 
defences go down before her. The two Mar boys had long 
Iwen her devoted staves. And Bella had flirted with both of 
them impartially, taking what she felt was only a becoming 
shste In the interest all VaWivia felt in those gosihead young 
men, whenever tlwy came home for a visit. They were 
po'miM to at models. Look how they " got on ” — they did 
It tUibly— while you looked they seemed to have to restrain 
themselves from rUiog out ot your sight. They kept Miss 
Bella supplied with candy and flowers and they corresponded 
With her when sbe wTnt abroad. Secretly dreading the 
fseclnations of the Britisher, they asked in scoffing postscripts 
how the eOcte naii^f were getting on, BelU't view of all 
this was that, pros idrd the young men were " nice,” a girl 
muM haroly hare too many of them contending for her 
Uvour. It was what they were there for. Each time she 


came home, the bf^hi the Mar boys * scarf-pin apiece, 
•fid pleased them s!>U more hy Invariably demanding a cent 
in return. j can I you a thing with a point. Some- 


thing dreadful would happea— you must buy them," That 
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JfviVf.l tlify fflt. Bi if slic were “taking it scriousi/ bu 
ttlileh wat *fie taking? • r- ^ 

Tl.c trar itiat Ilffl.i «va* eightpen. after a summer tn trg- 
lirtj. she afftsecl at Statrn Island just in time to celebrate 
her htfth.lay. She was IttlJ of joy at getting back. 

The ronsciotii approval that she bestovjedon 
snlendmir ol the Americarj autumn, had been P*"* ^ 

cstemicd to the profusion of fine fruit that r«» 
hrr.skfast. in the individual bathrooms, ‘ arreeably 

numerous in the American house. The same . 
with which she lud noted these things f "g that 

i.er as she liocl Ihc ssule shallow sltps hsi- 

In IIS .Issccnt hallt.l le.surel, opon two berad 
iof fseh a larijc itnclased window V.tatt to 

Iwlow. Tlw oliscrvoni )O00|: ojos ps.d a ftm E 
tho bsaulilul woodwoilt ol tHe “"''"•"iw.pl; there's 
doors of Ihc fooms she passed. Voiding >hc 

Sl,'’",''v"e';"olirEJgS 're!'"i;, .0 ho. Pvo 

"" Ike so ™tol .he lies, geoeealioo bon. in 

Ihli child of an r/Kevolo1i”n ^“h f"'’’ 

Olid spirit Ihair any daufhlee of the KeroWl^n. 

». .. mstter of nhys cal inheniance. partly, petoapsi 
; freT lrwenr visits to England she ho" .‘“‘f g.g" 
a B^d dc?l of the peculiar 

tween the ngu sumptuous and more distm 

Her head held not quite^ so high, and yet m her 
t; something indefinably more aloof. The longer 

carriage sometning giving an effert 

not quite longer neclt, the shoulders a little m 

of Preaicr ease . Ihc^long ^ 

sloping, ‘he eye M ^ graaous as the aspert was. 
them-someth.ng m The Paqum 

ahttlereuctanta m ^ to-night for the 

gown Bella had br ff prescribed 

first time, was Jo jge moment— a gauze, discreetly 

by the New York ^ while satin petticoat shifting 

itid«^ccntj^.showing^^^^j and silver, a gown that shimmered 
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as tfie wearer walked, and clothed her in glancing light and 
scih-hued shadows. 

Celia knew that she was very early, and she came down 
slowly, drawing a long glove up her slim bare arm. When 
she reached the square window on the lower landing, she 
stopped, laid the other glove on the sill, and proceeded to 
Jtton the one she had on. A slight noise in the hall below 
lade her lean her arms on the broad, polished sill ol the open- 
!g, and look down. 

A man stood by a table facing her, but with eyes bent upon 
10 books he was turning over— a man rather o»cr medium 
eight, sunburnt, with a lean, clcan-shavcn (ace, lair hair, 
nd cle.enwnit mouth and chin. That was all she had time 
9 take in before he raised his eyes. 

" Ob 1" ejaculated UeU.a involuntarily, and then alter meet* 
ng a moment longer the wide, unwinking, upward look, 

' ilow do you do I" she said 

■* Utw do you do." eehoed the sunburnt man, and he did 
lOt bow nor mote; )ust sU>od looking at the picture up there 
in the wall. 

Mitt llclla was not at a rule easily embarrassed, but she 
ivas cnnseiou* now of feeling a little at n Irxs 
•• I don't know exactly «*hv I am in Such • hurry to tn 
' how do you do,' that 1 can’t wait till \ tome down. Rut 1 d» 
know tou, don't tf" 

" of course you know me.” (Cut that time he smiled, and 
llellft said to hertell, bow ceoU I bate lorpotien anvl«>dt so 

She pkl.ed up her glote with the mtention of riinnirr 
down. Cut, I exi'cct I look rather nice here in the window. 
»!ie reflected, and instead of going down instantly she said. 
'■ It's some lime since I was here before ’’ 

"Yes, it’s s long lime," he answered His lone plca««! 
her. 

" And I run about the world tueh a lot. 1 can't be expectrd 
to remrmWr eterySrvly’a name just all at once, can 1 ?" 

" Oh, the name doesn't watter." 

" IWt that mean sou airn't quite sure of mine?” 

I 1 harm'i the ia:nie<t ROtionuf tt " 

* Then linw <lo you know —what made j ou say, ' cl coume 
I knew smi?' '* 

” IWause i was sure you did.'* 

” \\'liy sliouM I remertber y^m. anv mote than so-a sVuW 
trmcmtwr me? Are you tomrbndy ters special?"’ 
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*' ll’t not what I have done, but what I shall do.” 

•' Well, I’m very much dlsappMoted. I thought you must 
be distinguished, and now 1 see you're only conceit^.” 

He smiled — he was rather wonderful when he smiled- 
"Of course, I know perfectly well we’ve met before," 
Bella went on, “but 1 don't remember who )ou arc." 

" I’ll tell you some day.” 

’■ Some day? How absurd. Why not now?" 

" Because the surprise migbi be too great." 

She opened her eyes yet wider and laughed as a girl will in 
rccognitifwi of a point she sees as yet only with the eye of 
faith. " Didn’t you promise you'd tell me il 1 came down?" 

" Hut you haven't come down. You are still far out of 
reach. ’’ 

'* It’s ridiculous of you not to tell me your name." 

" My name wouldn’t mean anything to you — not yet. You 
wouldn't know it. " 

" What 1" She drew back. 

•’ But we have met," he reassured her hurriedly. 

" 1 felt we must have, but where was it?” 

" 1 c.sn't quite remember either. It may have been when 
yotl were Queen in Babylon and I was a Christian slave." 

She drew nearer with lit lace. "Oh, do you believe in all 
those deVighllut things?" 

"1 believe " he began on a different and lower note 

and then he stopped suddenly Bella's upturned face silently 
begged him to go on with his profession of iaiih. 

Hut just then, Della's brother, having passed a boring guevt 
on (0 his wife, came between the tvio who stood so oblivious 
of the rest ol the eomp.vny. The apparition of Tom Wayne 
brought Bella back to the everyday world, and to a half- 
frightened self<riticl»ni, in view of the long flight she had 
taken from h in the last lew seconds. 

Her bfollier laid an sffectionate hand on the shoulder of 
the sunburnt man, and said, iatighmg, to Brll.v, " You must 
Ive tattftti with this person. He's the most desperate fiin." 

Bflla winced Inwarvilv, but she divguivetl the httle hurt with 
smiling mockery. "KeaHyl I should nrvvr have thought 

"Ob yes, goes off with first woe heart and then another. 
And he goes so far I niafa the worst cf him” 

" »\ here deev he co?” 

" Lord know-s I I et'* see what Cod-forgotten nl.vre was 
the bjt IjooV about?" ‘ 
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” Oil, yoii t^k«? “rbcn ynu are «JIi{in|»uIshed ” 

" Ywj arrn't tflljwp me fo«» <lid(i’C Inew who it was?" 
ctcl.timed her hrother. 

"Well, I Jlimiphi I did, and I’se been behaving as if I 
did.” 

There w.-js a general mmement to (he dining-room, but 
Tom paused fong rnnngh to sjy with mock fonnality, “ Miss 
Wnyne — Mr. John Calbraith " 

■’ Oh /'■ rj.nnji.tted the girl, growing pink widi excitement 
'■ Arc jou IliWegardc’s jackr" 

Tlic ninburnl man looked mystified a moment, and then 
with sudden daring, ” I* your name Ililtlrgarde?" he said. 

Titia was on the twent^-fotirth of September. Six days 
bter she Ijcgan a letter to her friend. 

'* Oh, llilJegarJe, HilJeccrJe! Vfu’re t}uite right, ff*'* 
the most wonderful ferton m the world, and J hofe yeviont 
mind, 6u( ece ate engaged to be marrird— /act Calbtaith end 
ll It tiimt out that he’s an old ftirnd of ilfarfon's famtlf, 
and after ahe married my brother, when }ath com< to ttt 
them lart winter, Tom liked him aw/uUy-^f eoufsa tTtry- 
body does that— .and sine* then they've all three been great 
friendi. , 

** And one of the first things he asked me when he kearo 
Tom came from near Valdivia, was oil about you— J 
your father, lie says such beautiful things about yourfatner, 
and how kind he was when fack sro* a poor, forlorn little boy- 
But oh, Ilildegarde, he's the most glorious person rtow you 
ever saw in your life. The old faded photograph isn’t a bit 
like him. I am sending you a new one, and that isn't liki 
him either. But I am going to get a silver frame (or it a”" 

1 shall be dreadfully hurt if you don’t put it on the oftar-WS^i 
with the old heket and the roses — if you’re really glad of oui 
happiness you’ll even bum a joss now and then for our soRt' 
/’m miserable when 1 think how httle goad any phologropi' 
of such a person is.' Tou can’t imagine what it's like whet 
he smiles. All the trhole earth smiles, too. 7 adore himwh^ 
he smiles— arid wheri he doesn't. 7 adore him every tnimife 
except when he talks about Frans Josef Land, or somethin} 
disgusting like that. But then he doesn't do it muck—nerer 
earcept when Mr. Borisoff is here. Mr, Borisoff is a man 
can't slop to tell you about, only I don't like him, and 7 shai 
let Jack know some day that J don’t think he is a good m 
fluence. 
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'• Cut I be^on to sny that yon mustn't thinfe Jack is (he 
least toUmn as hss letters used to sound and as the pictures 
make out. In fact, he began our actjuamtance by flirtwg 
quite desperately, but he says it trasn'i flirting at all. lie 
nieanl all those things ! lie says they vert a profession of 

/atlh u^on a Afiracutoui Revetalion {that's me I'm (he 

Miraculous Revelation), and it only sounded flirtatious bi- 
cause 1 didn't realise, as he did, that see had been trailing for 

“ lie's «cuUd a ^ufid deal longer (han I hove, f>oor Jack ! 
He's more than twelve years older than I am; do you 
temcinber hote you used to thtov that in my face? But it 
doesn't fi)o((er the least in the world. Besides, you'd never 

ihinhheU'OJ in old he's such a Ja'lin; ; and he (olhs M.e 

a fact and a painter and on atchangtl all rolled into one. I 
am to wildly happy I can't wnie a proper letter, only I do 
want you to know that your niofher is misrahen, as ue 
always thought. Jack u 0 sJinl ~iin>;->y a lamt U'hrn me 
father behaved homdljr. and latJ he couldn't have me 
marrying a man trho went auau for two cr three jeart on 
tong leienlifie exprdiit"’ii, fuik ><iid hr wouldn't do it ant 
mete, though ] thinfc «i east him lomeihinf to say that. He 
«os quite Jilenl for hoori o/««rv>i»d», and dido I fieo nolue 
I'd done my hair difi'eeentlr And that hornj A/r, iloni ff 
vat If* such a rage tU didn't lov onylhing. hut oh, I.e 
looked. J)u( now he's gone auav, thank goodness, and / 
iho!l ley (0 moke /ack not ever see him acoso, T hen enodn r 
thing, jutl ia shoso you what o prrfeet enpet fack is. My 
mother said I vat delicate and too young, end things like 
that, and the got father to agiCf that I uflt only eighteen 
end v.tt the veoklmjr of Ihe familr. and Ihtv m.ide.u^ thnr 
rri'ekrd o(i mindi (hat I muifn ( hr married r>ch> airay ai 
Jack and I had arranged. And wl.al do 1. u Ihinh ^ Jack 
said he vould wait for me? A whole year' I ineJ vhen 
|h»<l Sflltrd thal, l-ul ttoln’l he a srraphf I othm end 
mothers aft very «et/iih.- / shall not treat rny dau£h(rrs Uke 

flow Jack and I wPI ever get through a vror cf waiting 
«< more Ikon »»(h»r of m fcnoTo, | am net 1 1'minjj home ti'l 
(he frit week in Veermher, and Jack 1 coming to «| fee 
Chtiilnias. .in.t then you'a tee him t I hope you are pleased 
lhal f'm to marry the man ve'te talked 10 much about 

K sremi Eikr onothrr honj. de>r<n't s> * How ij lyiuis 
{‘heln.'l? t ran forgive him iukf few alaaj 1 you belt. 
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"But I began to say fhat you mustn't think Jack is the 
least solemn as his letters used to sound end as the pictures 
inafee out. Ih fact, he began aur acquaintance by pitting 
quite desperately, but he says it vasn't flirting ot all. He 
meant all those things ! He says they mere a profession of 

faith upon a Miraculous Kevelatioa (that's me I'm the 

bUraculous Eevelation), and »t oirfy sounded flirtatious be- 
cause I didn’t realise, as he did, that see had been waiting for 
one another, 

“ He's waited a good deal longer than I have, poor Jack I 
He’s more than twelve years older thari 1 am; do you 
remember how you used to throw Ihot jn my face? Bui it 
doesn't matter the least in the world. Besides, you'd never 

think he was so old he’s such a darling; and he talks like 

a poet and a painter and an archangel all rolled into one. I 
am so wildly happy 1 can't write a proper letter, only I do 
warit you to know tkot your mother is mistaken, as we 
alteays thought. Jack is a soint— simp/y a saint, lyhen my 
father behaved quite horridly, and said he couldn't have me 
marrying a man who went away for two or three years on 
long sciinitfic expeditions, Jack soul he wouldn't do it any 
more, though I think it cost him something to soy (hot. He 
teat quite silent for hours aflencards, and didn't even notice 
I'd done my hair differently. And that horrid Mr. Borisoff 
teat in such a rage. He didn’t say anything, but oh, be 
looked, Cut row he's gone away, thank goodness, and 1 
shall (fy to make Jack not cucr see hm again. Then another 
thing, fust to show you what a perfect angel Jack is. My 
mother said I was delicate and too young, and things like 
that, and she got father to agree that I was only eighteen 
and was the weakling of the family, and they niade.up their 
wicked old minds (hat I mustn't be married right away as 
Jack and I had arranged. And what do you think? Jack 
said he would wait for me? A schole year! I cried when 
they settled iJiat, but wasn’t he a seraph? Fathers and 
mothers are siery sel/ish; I shall not treat my daughters like 
fhat. 

” How Jack and / wiJi ever get through a year of wailing 
is more than either of us know. I am not coming home till 
the first week in December, end Jack's coming to us for 
Christmas. And then yoa7l see hisat I hope you are pleased 
that I'm going to marry the man we’re talked so much about, 
rt seems like another bond, doesn't a? How is Louis 
Chn-iol? I can forgive him now for always liking you best. 
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CHAPTER Vn 


DccEuntR did not brinu Galbraith— ^or even Bella. ’’ Jack 
found he coutdn'l teott that odious Mr. Borisotj io settle up 
tome business ell alone, but mjr bfollier Tom hat fot momma 
to conirnt Io llay ovtt Chmlmot vrilh m* in N'e» Votk at 
Morion'i. So /a«h and I ihan't die, at we fully intended to i/ 
XT# vere separated." 

Juvt aa the Rirl and her mother, early in the new year, were 
•t last poinR home, a cable came Jrom England to aay that 
Bella 'a lister, Mrs Hilton, had been badly hurt in a carriaf^e 
necident. 

Tlie cable was couched in the tnost alarming terms— there 
lermed to I'e esery protract <>( three little children being 
left motherlett. Bella end her mother took the first ship 
that sailed. " If tee Aar« lo stay any lime. Jack says he viv 
eome orrr. ” 

They did n.iy. and jack was as good as his word. Mrs. 
Hilton did not die. but she lay fur mtmihs in a cntica] con- 
dition, and her mother nioumed guard o\er the neu baby 
and the three oilier httle peoplr. 

IklU meanwhile was amusiog hervell right royally. " /'te 
beer) frrjrnlrJ and I'm haring a perfect rapturous time. 

"And nev it's JeetdeJ vt don I hose to vait guile a 
sihole yrjf— ire ore going to be marneJ before see come back 
lo Arne'i.J, rome lime in the summer Just think of if. 
HiUrgardet Vou end ) not to meet again till I'm married' 
Oh, da wiife «nJ lay you*!! lore me }«>« ns wurh ai ever.” 

Then for a time no more long tritcr*. but a shower of 
hjf'py htilc notes, that desceodeil uiih tolcrsble rrgularity. 
Alter that the «eddi*c insifalion t Trn days' interval and 
then two o'mmun'iraiiorts by the same maiL The first— 

“ DcAsrsr Itiirrcsanc, 

" Molfcrf and t ar« yart bark from a trrrfe-eni at 
Tryllnn. Jl srai retkee duS. AV the men trere tmmensrlr 
diifinfsfiV.rd ond at Uatl eighty. ] eras glad te gel took t'e 
lotrn. JltngUr's Ciicwi kat kre^ Iwmrd mlo a sLaliwf^'nk. 
14 
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U'e all went to a deUghifui forty there last tBeek. T 
of the GovernoT‘Genertd of Canada skated most -wond 
1 wish I could. Jack didn’t lake his eyes off her. Mr. I 
has come to London. I hale ^fr. Dorisoff as much a 
if not worse. 

” I haven't time for more if I'm to coJeh iJu's I>ost. 
can’t have you Ihinfei’n^ / forget you in my hapfines. 
sides, 1 shall be happier when Mr. Borisofj goes back 
barbarians, and leaves me arid Jack alone. Tlu 
I promise, shall be a great long letter. You'll seel I c 
you, Hildegarde. 

" From your loving BEi 
" P.S. — I wish you were here.” 

It struck Hildegarde it was the first time she had sju' 
since Jack had appeared on the scene. 

The other fetter was without date or beginning. 

" Jack and I have quarrelled. Ok, if you were here 
"Ssii- 

Immediately after, a mysterious cable, that told si 
the date of Bella’s homeward sailioi'. Had the 
ifightened her lover and so hastened on the marrias’e? 
no, lor while Bella was still upon the sea came a If 
notice that the marriage tvas “postponed.” It had 
mailed some days before the cable was sent. 

Hifdegarde's first feetiof: upon Bella’s return was 
since the writing of that final note from London, and 
despatching of the postponement notice, the trouble, tv 
ever it had been, was patched up. Impossible to think t 
was a cloud in her sky. Not maturrf at all; only a^j 
thinner and, save lor that, exactly the same Bella — 
thinking, idle, wild and young." 

But as the minutes went by and she ran from one fami 
thing to another in garden and house, with greeting and] 
comment, spinning out the time till she and IJildega 
should be alone tv^ether, the older girl began to have 
doubts. Was Bella as happy as she pretend^, flitting ab 
with all her " dear Mars ' .* 

Nothing possible to gather from her eagerness to 
assured that so far from being forgotten, she was more t|i 
ever an object of interest and devotion. Nothing new PelU 
little weakness for wanting everybody to be visibly enlivrn 
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{ For Bella’s American mamoia bad come into money, and 
lella was helping her to come <Mit of a_ certain portion), 
bringing remembrances for everybody, bringing a whiff of 
foreign airs, and a touch of something exciting, exotic, into 
the lives of stay-at-home folk. Bella had always been one of 
those who, however much adored, would like to be adored 
yet a little more. She couldn’t bear that any one within reach 
of her influence should escape caring about her, and she cast 
a net uncommon wide. It was meant to enmesh even Hilde- 
garde's mother, partly because that lady was so little lavish 
irj bestowing her aflection, but mostly because il you were 
much in the Mar house it mattered enormously upon what 
terms you were with Mrs. Mar. But, as ill-lock would have 
It, Bella never thought of the lady once she was away from 
her. Though she had brought back scarf-pins for the boys, 
and a silver-mounted blackthorn for Mr. Mar, and a quite 
wonderful necklace lor Hildegatde, there was nothing — 
nothing at all for Mrs. Mar— and it was serious. 

Bella never realized the awful omission till, having dis- 
pensed the other gifts, she stood with the rest of the family 
in the garden, not even asking where Mrs. Mar was, till 
looking up, she saw that lady at her bedroom window care- 
fully trying on a new pair of gloves. Everything depends 
on the way they're put on the 6r$t time ” Bella could hear 
her saying it, and she looked up smiling and waving her 
iiand, as much as to say, “ Oh, please hurry down I Fou’re 
the person I’m pining most of all to see again.” But, of 
herself, Miss Bella was silently asking, “ What am 1 to do ’ 
What will happen if she should see she’s the only one I’ve 
forgotten?” Bella’s brain worked feverishly. Glancing 
down, her eye fell on a gold pencil she was wearing on a 
chain. Surreptitiously detaching this latest gift of her 
mother’s, Bella slipped it in her pocket, talking all the time, 
telling Mr. Mar what it felt like to see sunshine, real Cali- 
fornian sunshine again; offering up to public scorn the 
English _ girl who bad disapproved of the unappreciative 
Califotnlans for rooting arum lilies out of their gardens, and 
throwing them away in sheaves, which Bella admitted was 
what they did with the '* pest.” " Just like your American 
extravagance,” the English girl bad said. 

Oh, it was so perfectly heavenly to be at home again 1 
Bella beamed in her old consdertceless way at poor Trenn, 
who found a heady tmic— a hope new bom, in hearing the 
adored one call the Mar house *' home. ” 
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iTul even whtfe he wa« savouring the sweetness of tf 
there was the distracticf' creature finking: her ai 
in Harry's, nn«l sayinjj, ** Come away a moment and tell i 
something 1 want to brow." 

W'hat cotiM n hoy Hbc ffarry possibly telj Bella that si 
could want to know I 

Harry'* own hu^e satisfaction in the Incident was cruel 
damped upon Bella's sayini;, " Does your mother still Im 
stumps?" 

" Stumps ! Lose s-stump* !*' he muttered in amarener.1 

" Yes. You haven't for(;otlen how she always kept be 
pencils till they were so little nobody else could have he/c 
on to them." 

" Oh, that bind. Yes. Stumps! I sec." 

" Well, does she doat on them as much as ever? Do** 
she pick them out of the fender, when I'fr. Har has threw 
his away? Docs she still say, * Well. I'm not so well cS 
that 1 can put a ihtnp in the fire that’s only half used.’ D«s 
she do that the same as ever, or arc you all coo neh oow? 

Harry laoyhed. " Oh, we'JI never be so rich that mother 
won't use a pencil to its last grasp. ” 

"Well, (hen, I've got the very thing for her I ^ 
gold one— pencil, you know. But rather a stump, too. See? 
—just her sue !” 

Harry looked doubtfully down upon the soirewhat massne 
pencil-ease which Bella had drawn from her pocket and viss 
telescoping in and out. " That’s an awfully fine one, but 1 

can’t cjulte imagine mother giving up her ” 

"Well, look here," interrupted Bella, “Mrs. Mar’s a 
person you can't take risks with. Do you mind going up- 
stairs and showing her this ? Just ask her what she thinks e* 
it — as though I’d brought it to you, you know." HarO' 
departed on the errand, while Bella returned to the others, 
but her emissary was back directly with a doubtful face, ana 
Mrs. Mar foUowInf' not far behii^. 

“Well?” Bella demanded in an undertone. 

" Oh — a — I asked her if she didn’t think it was an awfuiif 
fine one, and all she said was, * The Lord was very 
He had delivered her many years ago from gold pencils. 

“ What on earth does she mean?” 

*' Haven't the ghost— ShJ" 

Oh, how do you do, dear Mrs. Marl" Bella flew to 
embrace the lady, who reedved the advance with self-posses- 
sion, but not without a glint of pleasure. 
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Harry still stood with the intended tribute in his hand. 
Mrs. Mar’s eye fell upon it critically. 

“ Is it true — a — you don't think much of gold pencils?” 
hazarded Bella. 

” Oh, il you’re a person ol leisure ■ • " ** 

” What’s that got to do wth it?" 

“ It's a pursuit in tiseW, kteping a gold pencil going.” 

" Oh no. Look This one goes beautifully.’’ Bella took 
it froin Harry and shot it in atwf out. 

” That's just its wihticss. Wait till you need iL" 

” Really tlus one's very good. It’s warranted——” 

“ I'U warrant it'll always be wanting a new lead. Espe- 
cially at the moment when you can’t Mssibly stop to niggle 
about with fitting one in. Then you^U put the thing away 
till you can take an afternoon off just to get your handsome 
gold pencil into working order again. And when you’ve 
done that and gone thoroughly into the subject, you'll find 
there isn't a store on the I’acific coast that keeps ^our size 
leads. No lead in any store will ever fit your penciL Then 
you’ll write to New York to a manufactory. Then you'll 
wait a month, maybe two- Then, by the time you’ve got 
them, you’ll find the pencil has forgotten how to asalmilate 
leads. It will break them off short and spit them out. If 
you try to discipline the pencil, U’ll turn sulky and refuse to 
open. Or it stays open and refuses to shut. " 

1 assure you, Mrs. Mar, Ihtt one ” 

■' And I assure you, Miss Bella Wayne, that even if you’re 
under the special favour of providence, and none of these 
things happen, you'll still find you can never get the work 
out of a twenty-dollar gold pencil that you can out of a fi\e- 

Bella was catchii^ Harry’s eye and trying not to laugh. 

’’And remember what 1 tell you,” ^frs. Mar wound up, 
“ you’ll have to treat that gold pencil as you treat Mrs. 
Harrington Trennor, with reverence and awe. If you don't 
you’ll be sorry. If you lean on it, it will collapse. If you do 
anything but admire it, it will teach you better." Bella 
opened her lips — Mrs. Mar stopped her with, "Unless you 
come to my way ol thinkiz^, you'll use that pencil in fear 
and trembling till the memful grave oHers you a reluge Irom 
your slavery. As I tt^ Harry ’’—she buttoned the last 
button on her new gWes (why hadn't Bella brought her any- 
thing as sensible as gloves 1) and she drew down her cuff 
with a business-like air— “ the Lord has delivered me from 
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ibc went straight to the 'nindow and stood tjuite silent, 
Wng down upon HVWegarde's flower borders. Then -with- 
- turning round. “ Will you do something for me/ 

"What/" 

' Take that picture away. The locket, too. 

"Oh, Belial Is it as bad as that?” 

” You'll put them out of sight?” 

” Yes, yes, of course I wilt ” 

‘‘Noinr’ She might as well have said, I won’t turn 
und until they're gone. 

Uiidegardc opened a drawer. ” I'll put them L 
lings come right again.” 

*' Things aren’t ever coming right." 

"• Belial" 

Not till she heard the drawer shut did the grrl turn from 
ne window, and Uildegarde could see that the small face 
ras quivering. 

” Belli, dearl” Her Iriend swept toher on a sudderj'wave 
d pity. " It will at) come right" 

But the younger gir) drew back. Although her tears were 
rrlmtnlng she spoke with a certain half<hoked hardness : 

" Pvc hurried mother back as fast as boats and trains could 
bring us; just to be with you again, but not to hear you 
say that. 1 wanted to be with you just because you wilt 
know belter, flitdcgarde— I — l*d like to stay with you 
a«hi!e. May I?” 

" 1 want nothing so much — we all want you," 

"Trenn, too?" she actually laughed through her tears. 
NNTiat a queer creature. 

" Trenn, too. Only "—Uildegarde glanced (roro the empty 
plaee on the altar-tahlc, to the shut drawer — " only you’ll 
be kind enough not to break Trenn ’a heart as well." 

■■ As Well as my own?” 

Hildegatdc’s (aee grew bard with the words, ” As well 
as Jack Galbraith's.” 

Bella, too, was gra%e enough now s " 1 haven’t broken his 
I •" Only"— she 

^ »» «r almost ol panic — "only 

nobody else « to k^ You "-she came nearer and hid 
a nerxous hand on M.Wegarde’s firm arm—" you must help 
^ ttom knowing." ^ 

t. Vn aas'^er. 15“* she leaned her 

cheek acainat Rtlla'a thin lace. 

" And there’s another thit^," the younger girl went on 
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“Told you what?" 

"That you had beta in l<w« widi John Galbraith since 
you were sixteen." 

" But you must see that’s absurd. I’ve never even seen 
him I” 

“ 1 wish to God you had! Then you might get o\er it." 
Hild^atde roused herself to say with equal emphasis, 

" You are really talking the greatest foolishness ’’ 

" Haven’t you got his picture in your room this moment?’’ 
"I have the picture he — had taken for Bella. ’’ 

" Before he ever met Bella you had a picture of Galbraith. 

You used to wear it. Bella said " 

“ You seem to forget you’re tafidng about what happened 
when I was a little schoolgirl, and about an old — a very old 
friend of my family- We all have pictures of Mr. Galbraith 
— and, why, there's one of you there too." 

" On the altar?” 

(Oh, Bella, Bella. How could you') "The one on the 
flower>tabIc was put there because Bella asked me to It’s 
not there any more. And while it was, I looked upon it as 
the future husband of my dearest friend " 

But the description of Bella sounded suddenly ironic. It 
hurt. For Cheviot was the man who all along had laughed 
at girls’ friendships, and all along he had known that Bella 
was capable of 

" It isn't that I couldn’t forgive you for not being in lo\e 
with me,’’ he said. " But for being in love with a photo, 
graph and a packet of letters — No' that wasn’t easy. At 
the same time I knew well enough that if your life hadn’t 
been so narrow, you wouldn’t hate been so at the mercy of 
this one romantic figure in it. If you'd been able to travel, 
or even to go to the UciivetsUy — if you’d had ony other door 
open, you wouldn’t have looked so long out of that one 
window.” 

\ scrap of one of Mrs. Browning’s letters flew across her 
mind — the dearer somehow for being a little incoherent, not 
fitted together at all, yet finely consequent to the inner spirit 
—those words, “ The pleasantest place in the house is the 
leaning out ol the window.” 

Ah, It was very true ol the Mar house. 

And your mother," ^miot went on, " always ready 
to puncture any home.blown bubble with the needle of her 
wit; mercilessly critical, for fear her children should have 
too low standards ; reaify^ to flay anybody aliv e in the cause 
of education. Never letting you yest satisfied for a moment 
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in%lead of "pood hoftr*t rpectacfcs.*’ Nofrthelcss, Mar'* 
o*Ti aecrrt tmcaaines*— not brinjr «ima;;ed by hair dye or 
dhstpatrd by — ^looV ibe form of iriakinf; him the 

trvoic »«a<3y to be the Trentior Urother*' pack horye, tincoo- 
Kiouily the more e.i(!rr looblljjr any and rverybody at the 
bank, to " ahow " l»om Monday fnnrninf; to Saturday after- 
noon how inditPenaahle he wt*. He knew they could pet 
no one to do «nat be d>d with the same care and ayeiduity 
for the aame axliry. tU» istonUheivent w as, therefote, hardly 
frfs than hit chapnn, when he found upon hit desk, one 
tnorninp, a letter Irom the firm icrminaiinp their long and 
pleatanl connrcliort upon the utual noticr.” 

In the hilirrnett ol that hour, he fell that notbinp be fter 
hid sufltrtd had tnatteted uv sitaUy. ^o^5; »s w 

man bat work be can (•ear trouble and ditappnintmeni— life 
without work— 4t wit aomethinp not to l< Iflcetl. lor tive 
wr>fk, little by bttle, had devoured caerythinp e)ie, narrowed 
downblaltiendxhipi. cuiofl l.iatrciT»iioni. prrjdoeed a brain- 
fag that tna<le hint unf-t eten for reatKrg anjthmg lat newie 

ile art Inifamly alvmt fodinp anotfier port. Tb-e itory of 
the daya fhat foJhweiJ- «>>e writing to and intersirwing 
wbipper-tnapyer younp manaperaol fiMiithmg eonrerna, and 
tel licmg more or let* cavalierly " turned down." as the stang 
I lifate went— it wcwild male a l•t*''k of itrrll . a tragir and 
aignihrani book to U»<t. and one et*eot>alU ■’ AiT>eTiran ” 

The Mar l.iyt Irharrd trry well They, at lea\t, wrrv 
not suipiirrd. They had, In |v«rl <4 fart, ea petted the oerrur- 
rr-oee l.mg liefote. 

\\ hit ll»er bad not rapevted «at that iHr nUl r-i*n " wy«vld 
taVr It ao mighty bard " \% hv, berouVl aeariTft l<e rn<«e ciT 
up II Ire weir aliMW In t'-r woi|d.-^epn»i'rr)» rti'irtlr ujvai 1 1» 
tiwneititliws— le*te*d of h•^'lng twot ne pri.«1x »rt w«i,_ 
were prtt.ng on In J.fe ao repe'lv that it tra!'* w »«f\'t « mat’et 
4‘1 a ilal Imjvirtanre wtwlbvT ilie • U rrian d.1 aetth*''c iv nra , 
for tt»v |.T.d nery iotrniMW) ».| l^ine t'.'iJ l<> thur father 

Tl,e» n.Vl l,.m *.x 

.\fMj b» hart tvTt thrrww l.imnatf yvatrlwl 

And II.'. tW mraM ««l» ”pfV«l •' t.o him. 

Il.er wvic n .f My r.> •» jeni'p men. “ 

S»thtr.«l Ma» »aw itecrta Vr t>» l.ine t'.e '• reeirv •' 
tp, that he bi'Crd Wiwia, Tf.<v« was Vr. tewr-.eg 1^* 
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The n«t morninE thel he had no right to 6" Ij; 

bank was one of the ntost ditliei.lt he had h”»“- 
out just the same, at precisely the same moment a d 
at the usual time. No one knew where he had 
hours, but he looked tired and .11 A' 4, h, would 
midday meal. After it was over, he said he tto » t « 

“go up and lie down.” He had never following 

befork in his life, at that hour 

mornings he spent at h.s now, and 

and although there were no screaming chiWren 
the room was bright and pretty, he sat .J jjjgpjjr he 

day, turning over old letters and papc"» But hit 

would get up and take down a book to reau 
thoughts were all “ doxvn at the ban>^ . Ji^jction* to th 
Mrs. Mar dashed in and out, »ben ther 

Chinaman, who '".Jav at l^he’sewing-ma<:’’f 

was nothing else to do, whii was wo/*!* 

This appeared to be the ^nd of J traTelling br\s\\ 

with the whole human body, ^ mandarin i 

along with the moving scam, head j bujied awaj 

knees up, knees down. Mrs. iln hitnsj 

Her husband AirSeared away, 

directly after the breakfast things were cic- 
seemed to be averse from making intense/ •••■ 

while his wife was In the r^m. He sat th^r ^ 
even turning the leaf of bis book ly though, b/ 
surreptitiously, without a he was not 


making ‘^rsmallest 

i»/"f 

It was as though, y 
aurrcptitiously, witnoui a J\hat he was not IW" 

death-Iike stillness, he should motionlessness leepe 

He was really down at the bank— his motion. 

*°As^if Mrs. >far divined ^T^him Sewa^*’ 

need to unmask it, she would l^k at n m » 

“ What are you doing?” she would ask b Y 

four times already!” No*nswer. Why don^t y^ ^ , 

thing up-to-date from the •jbraO'? ^ Id comme''* 

“ Content just to «t manager uP ' 

wardly. Then aloud, “Dont they want » 

Smithsons?” 

"•\ny don't yon Ir, lor the .eeret.tyl-'P o' ' 
Pickwick?” . ^ 

“ Monty Fellowes has got it. 
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" Ah, well, I suppose Monty Fdlowes went the length of 
asking for it." 

Nathaniel Mar had also gone that length, though the post 
was beneath a man of h«s powers. But he could not tell over 
again at home the tale of hts failures. Better she should 
think he hadn’t tried. 

But, oh, the very look of him sat upon her spirit, and still 
she looked. 

** You’ll he ill if yoo stay in the house so much. Remem- 
ber you’ve had a walk twice a day for going on thirty years." 
No answer. His immobility made it a positive necessity for 
her to get up and poke the fire vigorously, or do some&ing 
with might and main. That was a thing he had never tried 
in his life — to do something with might and main 1 And that 
was why he was stranded like this now. A man of only 
fifty-eight! Why, she herself— Hatviet T. Mar — was fifty- 
nine. And just see how she took hold of existence — very 
much as she gripped the poker. Oh, it was a trial living in 
the same house, and all day long in the same room with a 
" logy " man I He was more sodden with failure every day 
he lived. Misfortune acted upon him like an opiate. Hal 
It she— Harriet T. Mar— were nintty, misfortune would sting 
her Into action. At the mere ihougin she sprang up and 
stung her husband, or the imperturbable hlongol in the 
kitchen, or the gentle Hildegatde. But truth to tell, though 
that girl {coked such w tender, simple creature, it was as little 
rewarding to wrestle with Hildegaide as with Mar, or the 
stolid Chinaman. 

Indeed, the more the mother bustled the quieter grew the 
girl— not at first consciously as a form of protest, but by a 

f roecss of natural reaction that was largely responsible for 
lildegarde’s seeming calm to the verge of insensibility. 

Mrs. Mar never wholly realized how much to the mother's 
exuberant energy the daughter owed her impassive air. These 
influencM playing about sensitive people produce a curious 
rhythm in lamily iilc. Nathaniel Mar’s sopineness, made his 
wife selre the reins and ceaselessly whip up the horses of their 
car. Mrs. Mar’s CranUc urging of the pace, the dust and 
noise and whip-cracking of hee progress, produced not merely 
a yearning for peace in Hildegarde's mind, but a positive 
physical need to simulate ib People talk much of the value 
of good example, foig:etiing that we are sometimes shown 
there is nothing so salutary as a bad example, since out 
of example is wrought not merely the impulse towards 
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“ As to sitting here he looked down sternly on Ii'S wile 
“ yo<i may as well understand, Harriet, that this is the house 
I propose to sit in till I go out lying down. Only not in 
this room. I agree with you as to Ae unfitness of that.” He 
limped over to the kitchen door, opened it, and said. “ John, 
will you light a fire in the young gentlemen’s bedroom.” 

Mrs. Mar stared a na>m«M, and then went upstairs to take 
off her things. It was 00 secret between her and Hildegatde 
that “ after all ” they stood a little in awe of the head of the 
house. The girl, however, knowing herself a privileged 
character, attempted to smooth things over with a little jest. 
She linked her arm in his, and told how her mother, on the 
way down in the train, had produced the book-rCst and a 
minute pencil from her travelling-bag, had fastened the rest 
on the back of the seat in front of her, to the surprise and 
inconvenience of the occupants, had set up the French 
biography, put on her spectacles, got out her crochet and read 
her Lueietj Pitey and crocheted for dear life (©r lor the 
Hindus rather) every minute of the time that she was being 
rushed along by the express 10 Fern Leaj ‘‘and Louis 
Cheviot leaned over and whispered in tny ear, ‘ Your mother's 
losing time with her feet’ ” 

But Vtat‘e taint tmvU was pretty grim. “ Vout twittiee 
has all the virtues, my dear, but she’s a woman of an 
implacable industry." 

With the help of John Chinaman and the grocer’s boy, that 
s-ery afternoon Mr, Mar got his big desk established in “ the 
spare chamber" that had been Trenn’s and Harry's room, 
and still was theirs when one or other of them was in town, 
—which was often enough whenever Bella was Staying at 
the Mars’. 

But whether it was that uncomfortable as the old quarters 
had been, it disturbed Mar to change them alter thirty years, 
certainly, in spite ol bis pronouncement to his wife, he did 
not " sit " at home as much after ttus. He made a habit of 
going down town after breakfast, to the San Joaquin Hotel 
•' to read the papers," really to smoke in peace, and exchange 
views on the politicaf situation, or the Cuban atrocities, with 
chance travellers or oM habituCs. 

Then came the day when Spanish incompetence and cruelty 
found a rival exciCement. In a remote region of British North 
America gold had been discovert. The veterans in the San 
Joaquin reading-rown poolwioobed the notion— all but 
Nathaniel Mar. 
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Mar’s anticipation of what wouM be Cheviot's views about 
the new craze were veiy much Hildegarde’s own. Her 
astonishment was therefore wdl-nigh speechless, when, on the 
occasion of his next visit, after tm minutes' general conversa- 
tion in the garden, Cheviot said, By the way, Hildegarde, 
I've come to tell you I’m going to the Klondyke," 

“youi" and she stared at him in silence till she could 
reassure herself hy saying, “ Nonsensel" 

" It may he nonsense, rsoX Vin gt»ng.” 

“ You can’t be in earotst I” 

"Quite." 

She Stood, wateting-pol «\ hand, her big eyes wider thair 
ever he had seen them, and a look on her fate certainly dis- 
turbed, even annoyed. 

it wasn’t very nice, this feeling as If the bottom were drop- 
ping out of existence- He had no right to make her feel like 
that. 

Very neatly he twitched off the head of a withered Rower 
with his ttUjc, and began, "The Klondyke——" 

" It’s rather horrid of you," Hildegarde interrupted, ’* hut 
of course I know— you— you're only seeing how I’d take 
it—" 

" f shan't be here to sec how you’ll take it." 

She set down the watering-can. " You surely won’t dream 
of doing snylbing so foolish— so — so— dangerous. " 

He didn’t answer, and she walked beside him down the 
path to ihe lower gate- When they got beyond the group of 
conifers, she stopped. " You simply mustn’t." 

" Why do you say that? You don’t care where I go." 

'* You know quite well I do.’’ 

He didn’t even look at her, and he sliook his head. Then, 
alter a little pause, " Who knows, you might even come to 
Ire] diHerently about things— If— if— " 

"Do you me.iit"— Hjidqfaide drew herself up— "if you 
came home a millionaire?" 

" if i didn't come home at alt." 

"What?" 

" At least lor a long time, like—" 

" 1 certainly hope" — nerruusly she forestalled the utter- 
ance of that other name— "that you won't do anything »o 
disappointing to all your old friends. It's the kind of fortune- 
hunilng espeditlon for the ne’er-do-well. It isn't for a man 
tike }ou.” 

" Well, I’te thought {( otef," he said, " and I've come to 
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turned up the electric light in the parlour, and moved about 
the room, picking up and putting dowm one book after 
another. Ilow tnanj o( them he had given her— that pro- 
voking person >».ho lUjed ao long Ulking to her father! 
By and by she heard her owa natne called. Was that her 
lather? How cur«o«a hia ««e« sounded I 

•' Vts,” ihe answered, but made no great haste. When at 
last she rtachei! her lather’* side, she couldn’t see where 
Cheviot wav. bhe looked round in the dim light, and a little 
sharply, •' Has he gone?” she said. As the word* ItU on the 
tjuiet nit, she heard the gate shut. The sound jarred. It gave 
her a sensation as o{ a being abandoned. The bouse was very 


•'Goner Yes. Where’s your mother, Hildegarde?” 
Mtr asked with unheard ol briskness. 

'• She's over bi the Cos's.” 

•'AhV A moment’s pause, and then, “To think ol 
Cheviot I Cheviot e>l all men! WtrenT you surprited?" 

*' You atenT ratkmg slxiut the Klondyke?” 

“What e1<e should 1 be lalWing oii' " he demanded un« 
reasonaWy. lor alter all there were other topics. 

•’ Do jou rhinW he really mean* iir" Hildrgarde asked. 
"Meant It?— With a year'* leave granted, and his ticket 
In hi* pocket? He's been getting ready all this week. That'a 
• hy »e haven't seen him. Sail* Wednesday. ” 

” Not— not really 1” 

•• on to Tflvco to-morrow," said her father, aiill in that 
odd bfiik voice — " lour dav* to »ee about hi* outfit. He— it'* 
a rjoecf world t— be said Trenn had l>een into the bank ihi* 
afirrnoon, and oflered to grubstake him. But Cheviot'* got 
money, fwv •nyibing he find* will be hi* own. TrennI H'ml 
TeennJ" lie repeated, •* thoi^h he couldn’t get over It. 


Then It aremed to davv-n upon him that llildrganJe had been 
unprepared Tor •omeihing else than her brother's part in the 
*n»ir. •• 1 thought Chrv'iol Said he'd been talking to you 
about It — b*d said gvioddrye,*’ 

'* 1—1 duln'l VWve h« »a* In earnest.” 

‘■\Stiy ^t?" demsoded her ftiher a little htrshly, and 
then, perrtiving thither Incredul.tr tr'ight have other grounds 
than disipprmal t4 the enterprise In Itsrlf, he said mevre 
teniW, •• Hr talk* wry sensiklv al<out It. my dear. A man 
t»n*t savi trwH at^Sl-e banV-— he may go on for Ourty year* 
and f.nd— OiesW has seen what that may com* in, |(e 
give* bVmaeU a wvn* ttuwiih*'' hoZidiy, with the rhsnre of it* 
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the conclusion that I’m best out of Valiffmfora tunc, 
sec, Hiidegarde, you're too used to me.” 

“ I’m not * too used.' ” , 

*' Too certain of me — yes, you are. ^'7* 
helpless in the matter. I've pot nothin? cf the a«o 
can't be near you, and inspire you with * . j. 

as to how thinps are wth me. The one thJflg 
to be near. And that's what I'm poing: to da . , 

Shi wrinkled up her white betrayed '■ 

attempt to keep her wits about her, and f®* J*.. fot 

rash professions. “ You can poln? to t 

whilei if that idea is so attractive, without going 
horrible Klondyke.” cMside resort, 

" Yes, 1 could go to Pasadena or sof* „jf In 
that I could come running back, as 1 „;sV,ng o' 
ilontcrcy, on the first hint that Imust 

little. No, all that’s been tried. */. Wi 

to some place where I can t take from yo“' 

I won’t live through the day reall/ ^eul 

isn’t easy in these times for anybodjr | 

JeadL’ When we all know that ^JhatitwO' 

nearest telegraph office /ornew$,^eantkne , 

be like utterly to lose some ont-^vnless »' 

The nearest approach to the sort of thing I meaa- 
of Kingdom Come— Is Ibe KJondvke. 

“ Oh Klondyke, Klondyke I J m sick of t jj,, 

those two syllables. There s uncanny j 

Peoole have pone mad since they heard the ug / ^f,3i 
vou to give her words more than common 
• winning the day, she laid her hand on his a^. 

fin’d iik. m. '» »Hy here .nd .uff.r, Vci, I W 

£^S‘‘orrir’“^ -- vs. .i- 

K,.nd* 

p/casuie -bsolufe silence back to the porch. I 


fhouidW. .”d lailf iw,niy min...". 

E«t t' •' ™. .1.™ l» «■' 
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turned up the electric light m the patloui, and moved about 
the room, picking up and putting down one book after 
aaother. How many of tliein he had given her — that pro- 
voking person who stayed so long talking to her father ! 
By and by she heard her own name called. Was that her 
father? How curious his voice sounded I 

" Yes,” she answered, bot made no great haste. When at 
last she reached her fathei’a side, she couldn't see where 
Cheviot was. She looked round in the dim light, and a little 
sharply, ” Has he gone?” she said. As the words fell on the 
quiet air, she heard the gate shut. The sound jarred. It gave 
her a sensation as of a being abandoned. The house was very 
quiet fo-nighr. 

•'Gone? Yes. Where’s yoar mother, hWdegarde?” 
Mar asked with unheard of btrskness. 

“ She's over at the Cox’s." 

"Ah!" A moment's pause, and then, "To think of 
Cheviot I Cheviot of all men I Weren’t you surprised?" 
"You aren’t calking about the KJendyke?" 

'•What else should t be talking ol?” he demanded un- 
reasonably, for after all there were other topics. 

" Do you think he really means it?" Hildegarde asked. 

" M«ans ic ? — with a year's leate granted, and ftts ticket 
in his pocket? He's been getting ready all this week. That’s 
why we haven't seen Mm. Sails Wednesday.” 

” Not— not really)” 

" Off to 'Frisco to-Toorrow," said her father, still in that 
odd brisk voice—" four days to see about his outfit. Ho— it's 
a queer world I — be said Trenn had been into the bank this 
afternoon, and offered to grubstake him. But Cheviot's got 
money. So anything be Ends will be his own. Trenn 1 H'ml 
TrennJ” he repealed, as though he couldn't get over it. 
Then it seemed to rJawn upon bun that Hildegarde had been 
unprepared (or something else than her brother's part in the 
affair. " I thought Cheviot said he’d been talking to you 
about it— had said good-bye." 

“ 1—1 didn’t believe he was in earnest.” 

" Why not?" demanded her lather a little harshly, and 
then, perceiving that her incr^ulity might have other grounds 
than disapproval of the enterprise in itself, he said more 
gently, " He talks very sensibly a^ut it, my dear. A man 
can’t save much at the bank-^e may go on for thirty years 

and find Cheviot has seen what that may come to. He 

gives himself a nine nvonths* holiday, with the chance ol its 
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tvTsing- out the most proStsble nine tsoaths of bh fife. / 
didn’t discourage hini.*' 

Hildegarde sal down on the step. “ Oh, jou didn't dis- 
courage him," she repeated duUj. Behind her own sense of 
being wrtKJged ia some way, as well as disappointed, she was 
ooasdous of an onwooted esdteaient ia ter father. 

He, sitting there ia the dusk, pufSog out great clouds^ of 
sn5o’f:c, was oblirioos of eveiything except that the old pride 
of discovery had awaked ia Wm, and the lever of his youth 
came back. 

“ Even Cheviot ! And think of Trenn f” That Treno sbowd 
be lookiog about for some one to send to the North on ttis 
errand — it touched the topmost pinnacle of the fabulous. And 
yet, why not? The countiy was aflame. Thoosanos 
o5 on an uncertainty to try for the thing he, Kathaniei Mar, 
had been certain of. 

“ Hildegarde, where is your mother.*” 

“ I told you, at the Cos's.” 

Oh, at the Cox’s.” 

'• Why, father?” . 

” Would you like to know the reason I d!dn t ciswutts* 
ChertoC froni gofog to the——” 

** Ves, father,” said the girl dully. 

"Then come nearer.” • 

She mo>-ed towards him. Feeling a little dreary, the a»e 
quite close. She laid her head against the one stroof 
In a vigorous undertone, the voice with new life la it to» 
whv Nathaniel Mar didn't blame any young man— there »>’ 
more treasure in the North than even the Klondyker dres'*'^ 
Mar had known it all along— and then the story. In *r"[^ 
of tie girl’s Itstlessness when he began, he could feel dins'-- 
that the thing was taking hold of her. She was intensel 
still; that was because she was being “held,” and *■**-' 
wonder 1 It was a better story than he had realized. H 
hold of him even, who knew it so well. IJeforc he got 
end, his voice was shaking, and he leaned forward 
to see an answering excitement in the young face at bis 
Cut the darkness shrouded it, and he went on. He 
she would speak or move. Always so still, that girit •'‘’JJ 
he was telling her of hi* home-coming from that barren 
i"j the North — explaining, excusing what, by this re* H' 

I j.; - of the Klondyke, seemed inexcusable— his never c^‘ 

- - tried to reconstruct for her the obstacle*—*^ 
le; the long illness, and the new wife; tbef^ 
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*4''diirtS’ih™rs'^„K*^* *5^'*'^'*"' 2nd the ob^cur- 

he M* *»r« ■ thJ K‘.” *•* disturbed these ashes, 

law the n whenever he told thi. 

'»► the dVin ‘"’"P ‘'inkers, 

, C.^ n,ida4 ir V CM » ■tM. Md r 

ifradrd word •• TJ.e?e forestaU the 

'•WutetynolhtnRto pf^ ;,"^^'"? "i*!- 

fade no ticn that toeL,!^ *' .*2sii’t a dream." And she 
He wondered Ritterahlr phantasy. 

« «•!« »t1 Jon^ Wfore w had told her. '• Of course 

:« laid, and he 1^11.17,^7 •’««» o' ‘he Klondike.” 

;erj|r.gie.ll- bteaih. " The theory n as. that 

''vf'le who w ffen'* ^.’ P.® eiiit up there, and e> rn 

' It vai thrre"-5.'n .L*'* ' pot ‘’“t 

'inIsSed out of the tftlee * . earnestness had 

Nofeviy t#i:>vL< *^ CT‘ f.t"* •»? paused like one scrv «esrv 
'•till, but ftiemne- tt'^ *0 RO on, and to 

rrfi" With the *'*"“• ''tout-hi up 

um the creat *eee.. t« '*‘1 bis father had Ini, 

'(If llie eritiril b,i»V/ V into thr drep-r shadow, 

t HtedarV. *•« foutwl hi. |«i|,eroui. and siunR h.m 

P iclin.* Oh le!^': **»** (-'“■’‘'•i ' to fike If all 

„f f,;, ), 't,7 **’'* •’•**';•/ '0 h*» be»»t. there w.s one 

"Wen 1, '• ll.IOec.rste', turn 

*»• nnt«,d; iiehle^,, o' m.«>r*MT. •' ih.f, the story 

'C In *0** rut up her two h.eds. ff*t. 

Uler. 7 . ^ **‘>t •’'•ar.fc l..rk S.^ fro-, 

V! »'* «»■*« »'«•' fVe e-rr .rrep.l. s. 

'“t bld7o mllT" *’ ^ »d h . J 

''*'^'* *"**•'’* 'r’tlf*’. " t t’»t fs''h 
."rlmL’t \T^ *'• ‘“b"*" wMtVre . M ,. ,,*J„ 

rjmn,t sd 1r,„ u o.e „wiec s,,. e 

•• 4,. s‘ ‘'•* r'M » »V«. t* '.nc •" 

lit SW..4 4 V,,, 1^, , 


iprak »* 
Irrnn 
had told 


■• TV.» 


•*» » 


e.r 



CHAPTER IX 

Louis Cheviot was one of those who reache*! the KI y 

in the autumn of ’97. of 

A lucky chance brought him the opp . ^ gjnjss for 

shares in a lay on Bonanaa, with a ««an who« 

“ pardnership ” Cheviot had tested coming 
Pass and shooting the Hootalmqua Kapios. . ^ 

The two had washed out ten ae even 

the eod ol Jane. They had the ft ^artaerW 

better thlrg of tt the “ft' for blmsell. Wmrf 

carry on the development of the lease, ano 
his bronzed face homeward. . . u, j,ad garnered this 
He was as certain now as 7,/ he W no taste, 

experience that for wild hfe, djt. “‘Ij ' ’,5 H may tcaail 
That it should be so was partly, s*/® P . ..g elements la 
a result of the cool and he sfthed od.l’f 

him. He had no K hammered into action 

harsh impacts, no mental ?i's "hat must be bmk'" 

by hard nrcessity, no crust ol Phtysaiis ina ,iid„tsi ol 

before the Winped life might 
spirit that needed training, "O eacess ol t 
that reeded cooling in the "ft"" J' ^.ith little gai" 
And so it was that he was “"“Fj’ftna, „eed than m.os' 
bullion, since he had gone (""th wlh ™a''" lighiemoS 
of the lesson learnt in chastening the body, 
revelation ol some "•sbioC “nger. patience lor 

“EvftuSiSft bat'"’' ""n'l'-ft" J”'.™” of"!™'.-''*' 

loved bis friends snd ail '“ft';' klS, and all m>"! 
nft there was Ilildegarde-wbo bsd not ant.er.d . .■ ' 
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of his two letters. Why was that? He lelt a contraction of 
the heart as he refused (o allow himself to formulate sur- 
mise; yet if any one had come and said to him “ Galbraith’s. 

In Valdivia," he would have felt it no surprise. 

Some friends of his were Rpinff out by the Yukon River 
route. He knew it to be unlikely that he should return to 
Ihls part of the world- As well see that more Western aspect 
of it, too, since he might do so in congenial company. 

It was really the company that decided him — that was re- 
sponsible for a circumstance that changed the entire course 
of his own and several other lives. Instead of going back as 
he had come, by the shorter way, he found himself, at the end 
oi July, with seventeen hundr^ miles of river behind hiitv 
wailing at the mouth of the Yukon for the San Trancisco 
itearner. 

He heard with surptise that there was a letter for him at 
the Mwtonvee. The more strange, il true, since his coming 
to oh Michaels was kss than mere chatveo— .it had beets 
unhkeiy in the estreme. 

However, upon demand, atv envelope appeared in the 
window ot the little ^t^lScr. lletote ever it reached the 
hand ot the man waiting without, he recognited Hddegarde'a 
writit'^. lie tote it open to read a hurried rfsvmf o< what 
she said she h.id already written him at length, to t>)ea and 
to Davison, and now repeated, on the bare porsibdity of his 
taking the American route home. For her father wai just 
aciting out by that tame route to the far North, and by the 
same ship that carried her letter. Ills plan of campaign W'as 
nni grnerallr known, and all she could say with rrrtamly wiv 
that lx would be at St. Mrchaef# sometime in August. And 
she greatlr honed that if Cheviot should be pastirig that way. 
or even 11 he found that he could arrange to go there with- 
out Ion great personal cost, Hildrgarde hr<ped. aod evrrv 
IfCged, tlut lx would Jm* out for her lather. She “ quite 
apj'Tovrd,” Oirviot read with Incredulous eve»— fHilde- 
gstdel w1>r>had thought the eapedition mad lor a man joong 
and aourwS as arvoaV)— ahetpiitcpprcned her latSrr’a go*rg. 
At tlx same time she d,d not tingrt that he wai r>o lorgrt 
^■unc, and Ixi-g %n lame was at a divadvantage. "Oood 
Inrif 1 I ahrwilil say sat” The upshot was that she *' livesk 
t':»m the luspe " ihai Ctievki< «x>uid htirg her ixws cf Mr. 
Mar. Thr idr«| thing would be that ll>ev should COme Ixmx 
ingrlher. If braugit that al«7ul she would Im 

•* onrnd.nfty jrratefuL** 

No ivnahle abrvui GaPxatih. 
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Cheviot went straight to the Alaska Commereial Ccm^ny » 
Hotel and looked through the names J 

season opened. Not a Mar among 
brought the letter bad not brought Mr. I, 

the only conceivable place he cou d have * J . : ^ 

no small personal relief to Cheviot to conclude that «ts 
counsels had prevailed. . . ,},at 

The same afternwn Jur might or! 

steamer had just been sighte^ Afte _,,hed down I 
b5 delayed 1 While »' ihc hseded it 1 

the beach, Cheviot scribbled a hasty note a 

"’•Mf '» men of that name should eome in on lH> •«? 

Ife^hasn't cone bach yet.” Intertnpted the cteth, .tod, 
’”?;$;u’rn'rm?arhe-.he,e.1teadyP” 

•• Whei ? ' ft'Van’t bo «>' r'™" ' ""Jmmbef M" 1*1 
“ Lame man. about *‘*ty^ k'l’ ’aut ’for he *'ii 

fectly. Couldn’t quite make him out, tor n .jj 

to care ft "tinker's ^ SJ oU mUsionaTy. heC9U« 
bovs set h.m down ,J gi the wrong *«?• 

(with a laugh) " he seemed so reaoy to 

“Which way?” . Wo. he hadn't C’f 

Up the coait to Colovin flay- ^ 

back. trader from ^wiinkuk. who^^had^l^^^^ 
supplies, S£id Mar |te was turnin 


was staying op ^ai turnin 

MfsMon.’ That was all lh« .“rL previous lummrr 
the pa^e. bach ""‘.".l.Jsfifi unmi.tak>« 

••That's the man I And there 
.Ignitute it.rirg ChyW He P"''”' " 

••Dut that's 97, .„,m at the *' * 

HiMegarde's letter, and looked ag 

* &f Hinh^ etnprj --r',;;.-; Xi;'here”i;™"« 

“ One o' tfcem *ni»»Ionarf tellefs o 
vLnSatday. So.he»rr,’tKO^^Urk,,l. 
wY/.le ago goin' by lh« ^•,‘7 , .^e crowd d' *'* f' 

When a few ru’notes later, am g jn *sr*h. t h*”'' 

leoed t m a treat . I haeked ».t. *"‘1 

j eery d J ie-pl-nerl at that. <,« 
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appealed to now and iben for verification of some statement, 
was a thin little dark man, with gliitcrine black ejes and a 
turn for silence. 

The tall missiorury was bar^alninf* aboot some “canned 
stuff " with the preat A.C. Company’s apent, Captain Scil- 
berp. This mapnate, Icaninp apainst one of the mounted 
cannon the Russians had left behind in '67, was lookinp 
through a spy*plass at the tlitp discernible on the far horizon, 
while between e;acubilor)' oaths he ** did business *' with the 
nipped Lutheran. Wattinp lor a dunce to introduce him- 
self, Chcsioi wondered aside to a bystander why those two 
talked Lnplish to each other. 

“• Oh, beihierp'i a Norssepian." 

■" No. a Dane." pul in another, oserhearinp. 

” 1 Ihoupht.” said Cheviot, “ they could all understand one 
another after a fashion— atl Scandinavians.’' 

Scanda whor \S«H. anyway, tliey'rt too thick on the 
ground in Alaska for vs to bother shout fine dtvtitictxvns.'’ 

'■ Yes,” spreed tlie Customs officer, as Cheviot pressed 
forward to speak to the nussionary, " so far as we're con- 
cerned they're all Scandahoopans tuceiher ” 

CetUinty ^(r. Christianson knew Mr. Mar Mr. Mar was 
flvU at the MivsKin Itousc up at RwimWuk. ifow to got 
(here? Ihe bip mivtiunary turned lu his silent rompanion. 
who still stood gloofflilv bv. kir. il|<trk nnd he wouldn't mind 
(aklnp back a p.tssrnprr in their Uut. Ihey were pomp jusi 
as soon as they'd settled matters with Captain Seilberp 

“ Veil, / son't keep too," savs the preai nun caialierlr, 
shutlinp up the apy-pbia with a map. "Dal's not de 
reaih. Cot d.immerl" and he turned testily away Mr 
Chrisiianson fullowed with words alKiul rebate on " damsped 
esns, “ Mr. I!).Sik lollowvd Mr Chnsliansnn. deaf to 
Chrsint’i i)uesiiont about Mar, ejei futd in plassy ahsirac- 
tiim on the red-brown seiMia: under loot 

Tlie two Scandah<»,jiaT.s'' arid thrir pasvenper Ht ht 
MxlvseUthe nest day itishehttlesainioat SI ti!a/, manserd 

with iwi small skill bv Mr. H^kik. ft wav tW tucced Clitiv- 
tianion, howesee, who issued live eeders. and sUaepelv 
enooph, wsiJetmc his aspect, supplied the social elereerl 
and the infivmatew If you saw ChniliSnWHi akmr, yp-j 
wtvglj hsiv tNMipH himrmeof Ihc primmrit works erf Cod. 
Isil seeinf f im Jieslde Ityitk >011 weniM f nd him almnni peniat 

What th ere orwpied dies Ini, as iJie At CD/ sped It.rovph 
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the windy drizzle, was a growing wonder as to how llilt.e* 
garde’s father had come to be stranded up here nli these 
months, and how a man accustomed to creature comfort'', a 
cripple, and close on sixty — how had he endured the conditions 
of life at ■■ Golovin I” What wtre the conditions at t-ol^ 
vin? Curious to know, for Hildegarde would ask — afraid to 
know, for Hildcgarde must be answered, he kept 
flashes and as through the eyes of a giff. o" *he pro 
harshness of the old man’s adventure. , ,, i hv 

Cheviot's questions about Golovin 
Mr. Christi.in^on somewhat narrowly — eliciimK an . 
of how the mission prospered; what the 


strictly to the point Cheviot had in mind. 

•• Yes. oh yes t Dere is great BCti-«»y. 
our rtpo.t.. V. mak. K.f.t I''’'!:'"';, ' J 
light to many who sat in darkness. Hut ve j 
meczerabble p<>ore. Nobwly know, what haf not net 
how h.irrd de life. Hh, HjArk?” the tU 

njSrk, sheet in hand, gloomily assentfl, without 

*^e^v!ot caught his glancing eye. " Arc you-a-s-o' 

the mission, too?" i k,l,i en h!i i!!"'* 

The dark man studied the course and held ct» n 


"•' Oh yes. >fr. njrtrk ces von of os. »c I’ '^''^S.'l^he 
—hut he^ understand. Ve haf great need of vorkeri. 


—hut 

come. 


(lb, 


.ju mean you sent home for hfr. 

Mr. Christianson stared a moment. hend n 
Is far to Steden. Ile.sven Is nearer.’ 

It was Cheviot's turn for myslifiralinn. " »« 

'• Vh.p .. n..,l l,.Ip.r>." Mr. Ch.l., ..rl.,l"',l. 
rrav for d'tn. Col send os Mr, Ujrtrk. 

* He enoke »l«h « curimis maitef-of-fafine'S. 

•• OV’ sad Cheviot, ".nd-a-how did M^ 
svberc to fnd yw?" ,, .1^ Jfifi"'’ 

•'Hr .re Kwimkuk In • /.'* * 

H'''«sr and he see me, tr/o. l-.b, Uj'^rk. 

7k. t.,,... , 

•■U7... ..f. j™," ..M t7,o.k;., ".'k™ 

n.i'. .1... K'’'‘ 

’• On 6 » i*hai«r a? 




••Oi board • •haler'. 

aoswrred f'-'T ll*' 
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Grantlty Harbour, 'rWle I am down dere at Kwimkuk praying 
for help.” 

“ Cut how could he leave his ship?” 

“ Leedle boat,” said Christianson, laconic for once. 

” Oh, the captain let him off?” 

Christianson shook his pale locks. "You do not know 
vhat dey are — dose whaling captoins.” 

"You don’t mean” — in his astonishment Cheviot 
addressed the dumb navigator again, as if given such a theme 
even he must at last find tongue — "you don’t mean you,” 
and then he halted, lor there is something about the impact 
of the word “deserted” that men shy from, “you don’t 
mean you left the ship without leave?” Bjdrk’s face never 
changed. 

But not so Christianson’s. He regarded his acolyte with 
a sombre enthusiasm. ” If was )OOst like Bjdrk, Say nod- 
ding. Yoost follow de cal). Dai's Bibrk 1" 

‘^Pretty big risk. 1 should have thought.” 

At which, somewhat to Cheviot’s surprise, Bjbrk gave a 
sharp little nod and Christianson showed his long yellow teeth 
in a rather horrible smile. 

Cheviot felt egged on to say, ” Don’t they shoot deserters 
up here?” 

“ Ytsf” said B)6tk, speaking for the first time. 

” If dey find dem," amended Christianson. 

Bidrk’s little eyes glittered. His thin lips moved faintly, 
as if they, too, would have smiled had they ever learned the 
trick of It. 

” And you came straight to Kwimkuk?” persisted Cheviot. 
” No, he land cop by Sioook," Christianson said. ” He 
see dat not de place he vas shown in de vlshun, and dose 
•whaler fellows after him de nest day. Bjork hide in de scrub 
villow, and creep along vtd hands and knees. After (wo 
days he come to a native f:amp. Next morning he see out 
dere dat Seagull cornin’. But he haf anodder visshun. He 
know now he haf to get a sr)uaw Jo hide him in de bottom 
©h a kyak, and lake Wtn like dat down de coast to Golovin. 
Terrible long journey I 1 am down dere on de shore, when 
de squaw beach de boat. I see Bjork crawl out de hole in de 
middle, half dead, and look round. Look all round. Den I 
hear him say in Sv^sh, • Dis de place V and I say, ‘ Vad 
PladsP’ leedle surmised, and he come right away up to me, 
and he say ' De Lord sent me.’ So I see he vas de man 
I pray for.” 
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"Oh I And when he isn’t managing a boat— up at the 
mission, what docs Mr. Bjdrk do?” 

" Oh, he help,” said Christianson, with unshakable satis- 
faction in the answer to his prajer. ‘'Better as anyboil/ 
he can preach.” 

" Preach?” echoed Cheviot, not believing his ears. 

” Yes, RjSrk not talk mooch, except vhen he is tn de pulpit 
or vhen he haf a rcfelation.” , 

Well, they were odd Haosgenossen for * 

father 1 " How long had Mr. Mar been with them, 
asked. Ten or eleven months. He had got to St. .he .ie < 
too late last year to re.ach the Klondykc. He just hul tim 
to go and take .a look at Golovin fl.ay, when the winter ove • 
took him at Kwimkuk. So he stayed there. 

Cut this summer? Well, he was taken ill just 
time the ice went out of the bay— no, no, hr was ** ,, 

now. .Mrs, Christianson had nursed him. Chfi‘tnnsnn i 
know what Mar's pkins were-doubfrd If *7*’*’*;^ . 
though he was laying in sunpl.rs for some sort o r«'if 
He once had an idea of going all ibr way to 
to see the Government reindeer. Th.st was ni.ir 
there, in the boat. Of course it was little u'f ’’'’V’/.h it 
the Kloodyke. Resides, wli.it mcenllve h.id o , u 
age to face the hardships of prus}iectlng In the Arc .. 
was no matter if such a m.in had not great 'pi,,!,. 

svouMn’l know how to use it. Me had not, .'ih “ 
lijr.son was sorry to say it. but .Mr. .'lar h.ul nut th 

^rrom which Cheviot gathered that ^fr. M.ir bad noj 
friSuted all he might to ih- cause of nighirousnrsi. M 
was ■ relief to know that he had not l»ecii in 
seem to haf tlrnty to bay his lulls "—so why hid he 
up there, caring oeit.her for niunrv nor h'r mi.viur 
Cheviot caught f-e momeniarv glesrn '« , 

A quevtion i.a t’rni, tut «nsp*.ken. like all el'e Ih.y 
in the I k-se-rropped bullet bead. Ckesi-it le-r im* a 
bis cll friend h.»d somehow s«i-eee.J<d lo miViiig m* 
cAjert of i.nfrnie curms.fy |.'> ll.eve r,i i er ‘ , 

lfc.ey tkeij 5lr Jfar, iV.-ogh -ClwMli.inv-n Irl' * ' . 

F'-tek's eve. U-t l*.e dark rme •' 
sir. 5!ar’fcj..l d-me w^rr.ething a 
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n this savage 
spend a year 


by vjdout dey have to tic up some von.” He pursed his 
wrinkled lips and slowly shook his colourless locks. 

‘‘Ohl” said Cheviot, feeling his way. “How long do 
they keep them tied up?” 

“ Till dey confesses, or tin dey dies.” 

There was need then of the missionary I 
place, where Hildegardc’s father had had to 
of his life. 

'* And if they confess, it’s all tight is it?” asked Cheviot. 

" If dey conless, and if dey go and get a piece of dc fur, or 
vhatever it is, dat dey’ve cot off de clo'cs of dc person dey been 
vitchlng, and if dey give it back, and piomise ' never again.’ ” 

‘‘And then they’re forgiven?" 

■■ Yes. Sometimes dey’re stoned, sometimes dey're yoost 
spit at and den let to vander avay— but dey're forgiven.” 

" Oh, like that’ Well. I wonder they trouble to confess.” 

" Dey like it better dan to be dead.” 

"Dead?” 

" Burnt.” 

"Really? They went as far as that? But now, you 
mission people, 1 suppose, have put a stop to such goings 
on 1" 

" Ve are not greater at Kwimkuk dan Saul at Endor.” 

Cheviot stared. 

"But Mr. Mar,” the missionary went on, "he vill be 
^ dan do Prophets. He tink dere are no more any 


day Mr. Mar hear some noise, and he go down to de beach, 
and he see de girl tied to de tall stone ve fastens our boats 
to. He see dey been beating her, and now dey pile up de 
drift-wood round, and he. not understanding ” — the missionary 
explained, with an air of forbearance — “ he, not understand- 
Ing, he try to interfere. Dey very mad of course. Dey 
send for me. I tell Mr. Mar 1 know dis giti have vitched 
a baby and two men. De vomen all know it — everybody but 
hfr. Mar know it quite veil, Mr. Mar get very excited 
and say he not believe it. Dey bring d« baby; he say, 
* Dat a sick baby, anyhow.’ He not understand at all. Dey 
go on vid making de fire. Mr, Mar yoost goin’ to do some- 
ting foolish, vhende^girl Cry out, ■ 1 confess. Yes, yes, I 


do all dem lings!’ 




■el' I tell Mr. Mar. So 


off de baby coat, and off de ri 


s elo’es for to vitch derr 


1 »ay 

:r still as be recallci 
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vld. Dey all holla vhen dey see dose tinjrs. All but Mr. 
Mar. He say de natives dey all done dat; dey alMteaw 
pieces off everybody in dc Settlemlnt, cause dey so fraid anj^ 
body get sick, dey be called vitches; and If dey 
pieces to give up, dey know dey shall be ^ 

all keeps plenty ’gainst de evil day,’ says Mr. Mar- 

" He mek so great foos, I tell dem yoost to tie * K . . 
she not wriggle out, and leave her dere like dey done C 
last year. So dey does dat. Ve all goes avay. 

" Von day and night. Two day and night. lr« 7 . 

night. Dat girl yoost de same. Dey cooms * ^ 
says, ‘ Somebody gif dat vifch to eat. 1 »ay o^7 
do a ting like dat. Dey say dey sure. Ne»t « K ' 
vatch. Dey see Mr. Mar go down v-id bread ^ 

You can tink dey are mad. It is gootl I a 
* vait I I vill talk vid Mr. Mar.' I do dat. 

His faded whitc-lashed eyes grew sterner s 
the Interview. 

“ Well, what happened? D 

•' It vas for me a moment of great ’’“P®'’., matter c 
more ve talk, de more I. see it ec.s for NIr. “Sr n. 
sentiment. No I of natrvesl ®\|* u feln. 
religion. Ve live vid dose people. Ve twch aem 
feed dem in lime of famine. Ve nurse 
sick. Dut ven dey do vat the Vakutat V, Sg 

His low booming voice went out f"®", 
behind a frail of menace like the deadened roll of ad 

•* What then?” , , _ .l. mecre'l 

.)« .... hM by lb. b.T- “ "'.L™!'. 

face. Impossible to doubt the burning sincerity m fi 
its ugliness that moment of almost uncannjr P<» • 

•• Mr. Mar see it no gwKl to s.iy dere n no ,, 

vitches vid daf Yakutal voman at our door . 
shall not be crool even to a vilch. i,' . »t/.rd 

al»o or a voman dat baf a familiar •P'f'f .. 

.h.ll .....ly b. put lo d..tb : I’J” J V.. Ii»»' ■" 

dere blood shall be upon dem. ^ for all dJf t, 
an abomination unto de Lord. Che’'"* 

After a silence. -What did he lay 
asked. . . , t , the louare 

•• Hein— ho— hn I” Christianson shoo-* h-ic 
cut hanks of tow ch-st fell from under hi, tai- 
Mr, SI..," b. ..IJ, .lib »n «i. of l..»">pb. 

5I»r ulk back to Moses!'* 
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But the good man's satlsfactioo seemed short*IIved. He 
was grave enough as he went on, " Big storm In de night. 
Next day no viteh dere.” He waved a great bony hand 
towards Kamchatka. 

“ Vitch gone off vid de vind.” 

Then lowering his voice as though out there in the sea 
hollows listeners might be lurking, he bent forward, " If 
dey vas to know Mr, Mat go down in de storm, and cut de 

raw hide for let dat vitch go 1” Again, with grim 

foreboding, he shook the hanks of tow. 

*■ Ve all like your friend, but ve sorry see any yentleman 
tink he know better as de Bible." 
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like the maiorlty at the Golovifl Mission, and highly welcome 
albeit hardly on the score of Ms piety. For •• Hjalmar,’ as 
Christianson called him. was the one who fibbed most at 
the morning and evening prayers, and partiCuUrly at the 
long grace before meat, with its delicate proposals to the 
Almighty that he should induce those present to save their 
souls by giving to the Golovin Mission. With the same 
breath that thaWd Him foe " dis dy bounty,” the Omnipot- 
cot was reminded that if this agreeable state of things was 
to continue, people must pay not only for the meal, but for 
the Cause. . , , 

Mar listened, or didn’t listen, with an air of respectful 
quiescence, and ate his meals unabashed. But he com- 
miserated Cheviot, “ How this roust make you long for your 
Valdivia luxuries. Well, when do you go back?" 

" Whenever you’re ready." 

Mar showed as little gratitude as pleasure. 

" You mustn’t tlunk of waiting for me,” he answered 
shortly. 

Cheviot was profoundly perplexed as to what he ought 
to do. Mar was not a man that any one could comfortably 
catedtlse, but to go away and leave him here with public 
opinion so againjl him; for Cheviot to present himself tc 
itildecame, knowing he had left her father on this iRhospit- 
able shore, to alt intents and purposes a prisoner— it was nol 
to be thought of. 

Mar’s favourite scheme for a good day's fishing was It 
row across to the river rnouth where some Englishmen, 
■several years before, had made a camp 

In the sheltered hollow a little way up the stream the; 
had built a cabin, so well, that although long deserted i 
Still offered refuge from the drenching rain, or from th 
unshui eye of the sun, and even from the greater torment o 
mosquitoes. For Mar had learnt the value of the Esqolma 
use of a "smudKe.” On the way to the cabin he wou! 
gather Two handfuls ol arctic mo<s, ol straw and som 
aromatic smelling herb, twist all together in two wisps an 
set one alight on the flat stone that formed the threshol 
and the other smouldering in a rusty pan upon the sill of th 
Single ttindow, with the result that the mosquitoes fled. I 
great comfort Mar and Cheviot would proceed to make te: 
and eat tlieir ^ndwiches— «t least, Cheviot ale his. li 
noticed that although h>s friend never disposed of a thii 
of what he brought, be did not the next time bring any les 
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fished In silence for a full V»th occasional sharp glances 
through the alder thicket Wund bim, down among the reeds 
by the deserted cabin. 

The nest day the store left » the cracker-box was found 

to be untouched. . , c. . 

“ She's seen Bj6rk 1" aa»d Mar undet Ws breath. she S 
afraid to come any n-“'“ 

" Why don’t you . . 

Cheviot asked, setting alight the smudge 

" 1 was planning that when yon came, hut 1 don t want 
to mix you Up in any such IkWish business.” 

*' It's no more ticklish for me than for you.” 

•‘Oh I‘m blown upon already. The people here have 
been red hot about it. They haven’t cooled down yet.” 

‘‘ They never will,” said Cheviot. 

” No,” agreed Mar, " hut I've made the cause mine, you 

tee. After you’re gone ” 

“ Vffi not going till you do.” 

"That’s nonsense.” 

" If you like.” said Cheviot. 

“ It’s on account of that letter o( Htldegarde’s?” 

*' Whatever the reason is, I'm going to stay if you ate, 
and you may as well let me in for my share of the fun." 

" Your ‘ share 1' " repeated Mar reflectively, and stroked 
hit long grey moustache. 

"I was arranging to get the girl away," be went on 
presently, " when you came. I had bought this boat and 
made a habit of being out all day.” 

" Exactly I All we need is provisions." 


”01 course, we brought them up with us I Then we’ve 
nothing Jo do but to gel the stuff into ttie boat.” 

•'Without exciting suspicion.” 

" And pick the girl up somewhere on the coast.” 

before they realize we’re gone for good.” 

■ burely you and 1 could start off on an excursion to- 
gether without exciting suspicion. Why, you told them 
when you first e.ime, you were going up the coast, ‘ to have 
ton^^phrs* e* * ** remembering Christjan- 

**' with uncommm intentness, 
lafghed Cheviot ” You look as if vou 
eouldnt make up your mind to trust me.” 
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" TOi ikooljti't 1 Mtie il? Ana Inmn'' ' “5 

tacV on the Klcmdykc vao »n Vnow cwsts? . 

•‘TW- mtn that came to the nussion jesttrtay, Mar 

haftlcdly. ■■ they— *'y *»* 6“i« ’ 

mtftn'C Ihey? Sot— not «{> wa»st? a* an i 

" So no that’* all light,’ ChcMot reassured him. Ail i 
D<»r.i »a»’that lomebodjr hereabouU bad twly to labisper 

•OcMl' lor this’ahuletwucUytoswann.” ^ 

•' I kotfii— 1 koow Rut aetl base the start, Cheviot. 

Star pulled himsell up by the a‘id o! his stieW, and dragged 
iSc rude SMB >)o» table out ol *u shady corner, into the 
l£ht nearer the uindn'*, a fight but fittk obscured by the 
(^r.t irrMiVe wreaths that cvrkd about the pan and sent 
»V(«»d a slightly pungent breath, tgittaWy acrid, except to 
(be summer prit. ^lar’t exciicincnt lound fittle expression 
in bi> Uee, Iaji so to tiieaV, came out at his finger tips. Ke 
CPuM baldly hold the piece o( paper he had pulled (com his 
(•Rtei Vp to irn minutes ago be had leU almost as Isr 
ir'wn bii aiicifni purpo^, as though be still tat on the hijrb 
it'K'lm the inner room <>( the Vahjnia bank. Kow, and wtlhia 
ilte Uil Iru aecondi more eapocially. lulfilment seemed breath* 
nrtr Siitmg on one tide ol ^e soap bos, uilh Cheviot 
tipt»nit», H»i traced <m the back ol an tnttiope the land* 
fisVed irner Hay nl tmlotin. ibe outer bay, and from Rocky 
IVici a biiAfi) fine on up the coast. 

Th.i." he tatd. shading a hitle atrip berdtiing the 
shire, “ th'n it ihe sindsp<( where 1 found the Esquimau 
can'p Hut's ihe Mi>olicd nset. wiih its mouth full of wood. 
Only iia Of scita miles to the nonb is the acr\il.shaped 

Ibe two r»rn, t»iid eg Vnr osrr the soiled envelope, were 
INI s'is'vfb'd tif tM.ijr* the glitter just those the windoW'sill ; 
»'<s enKiyd tp r^ade die s-ncke, Imo mere points of light 
paowi'b its hare of smouldering 

il ’TT M i^**'*, '' * *>^en range on the north 

to the coast. The 

*..v ' .ft ’* "“’'^‘•wi'idlrora the north side of the 

•> "-.<1, * iVit « *" p*pef 
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" I, too, obey,” said Cbrlstianson hnrricdly. ” I wilt 
ome Saturday.” 

” Saturday /” Bjork’s burning impatience blew the end of 
he week to the end of the world. " t tell you ta-morravr will 
e too late I It must be to-day. It must be this hour.” 

” Why?” demanded the herder, but he, too, was on his 
set. 

“Ha! You will ask questions! No wonder the angeJ 
omes to me.” Again he turned about and rushed at the 
oor. Christianson intercepted him. Bjdrk, nith a convulsive 
lovement, flung him off, 

” The voice said, * This is the hour you have prayed for, 
ut if it passes in idleness, pray no more — pray no morel’ ” 
jSrk’s voice rang out with a tragic authority. " ‘ For thtj 
: the hour when your feet should be shod with swiftness And 
our hands be full of cunning-’ It was the voice said so." 
jdrfc’s fingers were on the latch. ‘‘Rfe— 1 obey.” |fe 
oened the door. 

” Come, HJalmar,” said Christianson. 


CHAPTER XI 


EIitDCCAROc's uftse of anxious responsibility had growi 
Aith every month that passed after her father sailed ou 
)f San Francisoo harbour. Bound for— " the Klondykel' 
\eopIe exclaimed with envy, rather than asked in any doubt 
‘^No— no,'* he had said, and then hagtiIy-.-to keep out 
sid^s off the track—'* well, pcihaps. Who knows?” IVhi 
didn't know I And. after all, why should any man stay a 
home aho wasn't obliged? 

• It was natural iliac no one else should take Mr. Mar’ 
enterprise as seriously from the start as did his daughter 
For she knew how large had been her share in it. She hsi 
been the first, the only one, to cheer him on. She it was wbi 
lied got “the boys’'^to finance the undertaking. She «hi 
had broken the fact to her mother. But lor his daughter 
Xntbanie) Mar would not now be— where was he? Hot 
faring? Many a time Hildegarde’s heart contracted sharply 
as in silence she framed the guestion. Her own fault that sh 
couldn't answer— -her fault that hall Valdivia could no longe 
set their clocks by the big, lame man's passing— her doinj 
th.it he sat no more of a morning in the warm, sunny roon 
ol the San Joa()uin, sending out smoke and absorbing news 
Others sat theie in peace and safely, discussing their absen 
townsman', and Ilitdegaide sat at home trying to keep a 
bay the thought: If anything dreadful should happen t< 
him I 

j It had cased her a GtUc to write to Cheviot, and beg hln 
to look out for her father. She was tempted to say, '' Brinf 
‘him back safe and there's nothing 1 won’t gUdly do t< 
Pf®'’e ' Cut the had pulled herself up In time, and ord’ 
promised an unending gratitude. 

The steamer PreiiJent. nhich had taken Mar north 
^brought on her return trip a brief letter from him, sarlnf 
'merely that the iwrney was safely tccomplisbed as far si 
jSi. Michaels. IJls family knew they would probabir no 
‘lear again till ihe fonowl^ summer. 
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it’s true they charge tvro dollars for a potato. He never coul 
keep any money in bis podteis. Oh, it’s all very well for yo\ 
your father isn’t sittii^ on an keherg starving to death." 

A queer look came into Sells’s little face. It was then 
now and then, and gone like a ghost, leaving a trouble 
tenderness behind. 

'■ It’s not as if he were near a settlement, as the Kloi 
dykers are to Dawson City," Hildegarde went on, yearnin 
for reassurance. " The place father was going to is qui; 
uninhabited, except by a few Esquimau*. Often 1 cs 
hardly cat for thinking-thinking "—her voice cai^ht- 
" maybe he b hungry." 

That’s impossible. He’s much too sensible and clever. 
" What good is U to be sensible and clever if you've g 
nothing to eat?" 

•‘ But being sensible and clever will help him to find tbin^ 

to eat.” 

•' How do you make that out?” 

'• Oh, as far south as that—’’ 

Asfitiouih? Was she out of her mind? 

•' There are plenty of ptamugan and rabbits and thbg 
where Mr. Mar is." 

"Are there? But he's lame. How can be go sboo 
ing— ■’ 

*’ Other people can, espedally the natives, and you may 1 
sure vour father will have bis share. Besides, he'll fish. M 
Mar'll like that part of it" 

*' How can you be so heartless I" 

" What do you mean?" 

•' How is my father to fish in rivers froien hard as iron? 
" Through holes in the i<*, of course 1” Bella defends 
the idea warmly. "You’ll see,” she spoke as if she 
personally tested ibe efficacy of the device; “ you’ll see they' 
get fish all winter that way," 

“ How do you know? Now don’t yoa get it out < 
the newspapers, for I never gee these things, and 1 loc 
for nothing else." 

" No, J found thatias book.” 

” What book?" 

It turned out to be a twt>.yearK>ld volume upon Arct! 
Exploration. On the flyleaf Bella's name and the dati 
1896 . A whole year before Cheviot went to the Klondyki 

or Mr. Mar to Alaska, The year that 

The light that had gfuntnered broke in a fiood. 


,<t US read It together, Pella,'* said Hlldegarde sofu/. 
Jo, there’s a newer one I're just sent for. We’il 
[hat if you like." , ,, 

;y finished it at the Wayne's counliy place- I wish, 
^ildcgarde, " we had another book about—— 
here are plenty more.” BeDa unlocked a little chest, 
s full of nothing but books, and the books were about 
ig but arctic life and exploration. For nearly two 
Bella had been buying and reading ewrytbmg 
hear of published on the subject in America or urop . 
dtgard. Lns above the stori " We mo*" 6? 
all together. It is the most fascinating reading 

1 is the most horrible in the world. The 

kes you ill. But, yes; I agree with you one can t not 

ly read the books together. Even the 

garde, who began with her 

r mind, abandoned him presently to his p 

le fate, and pushed forward with to 

:r jour^iey; 'fitting each new 

me on the other side of J" tjot bw oath 

by hor or Bolla. Though H.ld^>rd. lep. 

, speak Galbraith s 

int now in saying He as for her fa er,^^^ Cheviot 
I One who had gone farther afield piajed 

luch, much farther than a subtilty— 

he ruse. It gave to reading and specuw 
it— that never flagged. ga,ly for 

I now spring was here. W Valdivia, 

orecasliog both (cit he need «< of re- 

within easier reach of papers, of tel^ 
g travellers. For aU the world knew 
was come up yonder, the s”"\‘"®‘^ ^cthing great 
latural it was to be looking IfAdeJirde 

wonderful that was to hap^n •" girl 

;r father had done that as back from 

her early teens and than that 

St arctic much the same 

arde and Bella should be doi^ merely 

To call their expectation .^“nt'Vdiction, 

1 manageability.,, For, l^ron. If it 

in safety, 'some shield must come between 
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you and the too ardent metdL “ Galbraith ” would scorch. 
Cut wrap " hfar " about the forbidden name, and you could 
use It to significant ends. 

Summer and Mr. hfarl Oh^ Mr. Mar served well as 
symbol of that mightier issue, that both dared hope for out 
of this year's opening of the Ice gates of the North. 

And yet the month of wonder, June, went by without a 
word or a sign coming down from the top ol the world. 

July brought a letter from the Kiondylce— Cheviot’s second. 
He had done well, and he was coming home. HiWegarde 
might look to see him by the nest boat. No word of Mar ; 
plain he hadn’t had Hitdegarde’s news when he wrote. Not 
the next boat, however, nor the oest, brought Cheviot, nor 
any word of hfr. Mar. 

“ 1 don’t know how I should get through this time, but 
for you, Celia." Ifildcgarde and she were seldom apart. 

Not till mid-August came the sign from Mar, a letter 
written from a quc<r>sounding place in early June, a letter 
strangely short and fton<omrniuat. He had reached St. 
Michaels too late the previous autumn to go any further 
than Golovin Day, before navigation closed. He would push 
on as soon as travel was practicable. He was «ell. He 
sent his love. And no more that summer. No more up to 
tlie lime the boats stopped running tn the autumn. 

Cheviot had not come after all. And silence, tike the 
silence of the grave, wrapt the fate of that Other, on the 
far side of the world. 

’’ 1 shall burn a joss to those who travel by land or by 
sea, by snow or by ice,” said Bella, one day in December, 
and she lit the slick of incense on (he flower altar, whence 
no heathen smoke of prayer had risen for a couple ol years 
now. Hut more prayers than ever before had been offered 
up in the little white room. And what need ol a (ace on the 
wall above the roses? The picture was not really shut nway 
fn a drawer. Vivid In each Kiri's mind, it was borne about 
as faithfufly, as in the old days, when nn Ilildegarde's 
breast In a setting of silver it hung on a velvet string. 

Now and then Bella remembered Cheviot, and when she 
remembered him, she spoke of him. Sometimes she spoke 
ol him when she was thinking ol him little enough. As on 
the night when she wasn't wett, and Hildegarde, sleeplrg on 
the sola in her (rtend’s toom, had waked in inWery over a 
dream she’d had. DeHa was lylc^ wide-eyed in the datk, 
*’ A dream about——?** 
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6rft puncluTitvg tht blackness of the scented room. One fiery 
eye to watch over the fortunes of Nathaniel Mar, one to 
shine lor Cheviot and an unnamed third to pierce the dark- 
ness that shrouded the fate of that Other. Even when the 
two girls turned their backs, and groped their way to Bella’s 
room clinging hold of each other in, the dark, the third 
spark not only shone before their inner vision still, it 
>ricked each bosom with its pcwt of fire. 

What would happen when he came back? 

Each wondered, and each held faster to the other with fear 
n the bottom of her heart. 

Meanwhile, life outwardly went on pretty much the same. 
With Trenn and Harry, ^die Cox and other swains, the 
^iris went to parties and picnics, to concerts, and the theatre, 
and did all the usual things. The one unusual thing those 
days brought, was the Charles Trenoor’s fancy ball, It was 
going to be a great affair, and Valdivia conversation for 
weeks had begun by some such statement as, " I’m going as 
the Goddess ol Liberty. What shall you be?” 

Of course Trenn and Harry were coming up for the great 
occasion, and their costumes called for endless consultation 
with that great authority, Bella. They bad, moreover, told 
their sister she might on this occasion be as glorious as 
ever she liked, and they would ” foot the bill.” Hildegarde 
deeply appreciated such generosity, but what was more to 
the point, did Bella? 

She only said, ” Ves, Hildegarde’s going to be glorious. 
But 1 don't think it’s the kind oi glory you can buy.” 

Even before the Mar boys had come forward in this 
magniheent way, Bella had decided that Hildegarde must go 
as Brannhild. Her gown was to he white cloth, embroidered 
with silver dragons — strictly adapted from an ancient Norse 
design. She was to wear silver sandals on her feet; on 
one bare arm would be a buckler, a spear in her right hand, 
and on her lair hair a silver helmet. 

Bella was going as Amy Robsart, and that was easy 
enough. It was those dragons of Hildegarde’s that took 
the lime; and, as Bella had said, tfiey wouldn’t have becru 
easy to buy. She and Hildegarde were embroidering them, 
every spare minute, day and n%bt. Even now, though, 
almost, they were not quite done, which was a pity. Trenn 
and Harry were coming up from Siegel’s again this evening— 
the excuse, the necessary tnspection of BrQnnhild, at Bella’s 
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fire puncturing the blackness of the scented room. One fiery 
eye to watch over the fortunes of Nathaniel Mar, one to 
shine for Cheviot and an unnamed third to pierce the dark- 
ness that shrouded the fate of that Other. Even when the 
two girls turned their backs, and groped their way to Bella’s 
room clinging hold of each other in the dark, the third 
spark not only shone before their inner vision still, it 
pricked each bosom with its p<Mnt of fire. 

What would happen when he came back? 

Ead) wondered, and each held faster to the other with fear 
in the bottom of her heart. 

Meanwhile, hie outwardly went on pretty much the same. 
With Trenn and Harry, Eddie Cox and other swains, the 
girls went to parties and picnics, to concerts, and the theatre, 
and did all the usual things. The one unusual thing those 
days brought, was the Charles Trcnnor's fancy ball. It was 
going to be a great affair, and Valdivia conversation for 
weelu had begun by some such statement as, “ I'm going as 
the Goddess of Liberty. What shall you be?” 

Of course Trenn and Harry were coming up (or the great 
occasion, and their costumes called for endless consultation 
with that great authority, Bella. They had. moreover, told 
their sister she might on this occasion be as glorious as 
ever she liked, and thev would “foot the bill.” nildegarde 
deeply appreciated su^ generosity, but what was more to 
the point, did Bella? 

She only said, ” Ves. Ilildegarde't going to be glorious. 
But I don't think it's the kind ol glory you can buy.” 

Even before the Mar boys had come forward in this 
magnificent way, Bella had decided that Hildegarde must go 
as llrOnnhild. Her gown was to be white cloth, embroider^ 
with silver dragons—strictly adapted from an ancient Norse 
design. She was to wear silver sandals on her feet ; on 
one bare arm would be a buckler, a spear in her right hand, 
and on her fair ^ir a silver helmet. 

Bella was going as Amy Robsart, and that was easy 
enough. U was those dragons of Ilildegarde's that took 
the time; and, as Bella had said, they wouldn’t have beers 
easy to buy. She and HlMcgarde were embroidering ihenv 
every spare minute, day and night. Even now. though, 
almost, they were not quite done, which was a pity. Trenn 
and Harry were coming up from Siegel’* again this evening— 
the excuse, the necessary Inspection of BrflnnhiM, at Bella's. 
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fancy's wings, slam llic door oa senliment, bring high 
passion down to a sneaking shame, and effectually punish 
a great reputation. In short, Kstening to Mrs. Jlar reading 
romance was so sure a way, oot o^y to strip it bare of 
its traditional glory, but to rob it of every chance of *’ going 
home,” that Hildegarde, as soon as she got wind of what 
was ^e next work to be attacked, hastened to borrow it of 
Bella, devoured it alone, and so got 3 first impression that 
could more or less hold its own against the maternal on' 
slaught. It Is but fair to say that to any comedy passage 
Mrs. hfar gave excellent effect, and, by way of appreci- 
ation, a grim smile peculiarly her own; while for a spirited 
encounter between wits sharp and merciless, she bad open 


approval. 

"That's something like I” she would say. ‘‘Old 
Dumas " (or whoever it might be), " he can do it when he 
likes !" and the great one was patted on the back : “ This 
mao’s going to live." 

Bella had known that Mrs. Mar would sit in the halMIglit 
till even she could see no longer. But Hildegarde was not 
suffered to make her entrance in the dusk. Bella ran in 
first and ‘‘lit*up. ” She did not slop 10 draw the blinds, 
she was in too great a hurry; besides, it was nice to let in 
the mild and beautiful night. "Now, Hildegarde I Look, 
Mrs. Mar,” and Bella ushered in a living page from an old 
Icelandic Saga; " isn’t she glorious?” 

Mrs. Mar pecked at the regal figure with her hard bright 
eyes, " White doesn't make her any slimmer,” she said. 

" Oh, it wouldn’t do for BrOnnhild to be a mean, httle, 
narrow creature.” 

'■ That helmet, too 1 It makes her look ten feet high.” 

" She wants to look high I— oud ‘ mighty 1’ and she does. 
No. no, stop, Hildegarde. you murtn'l take it off.” 

" Just till we hear the boys coming. It — jt’; — " Hild*"- 
garde contracted her bread brows under the helmet's weight. 

But Bella flew to the rescue, " Don’t, don't I Hands off 1 
What does it matter if it is heavy? Vou must get used to it 
You'\c got to be a heroinel" she wound up severely "so 
don’t expect to be comfortable I" and Bella pulled a chair 
under the drop-light- “St here where Trenn and Harrv 
can see jou the minute they open the door. Now ue can 
go on with the last dragm while we’re waiting.” * 

Mrs. Mar cleared her throat. "‘Acte Cinauiime. La 
Noce. And the two girts, raising Uieir eyes from the work, 
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* Mfln dmc 

Brtilc— Ehl dis au \otaii qu’il fcttwlTe sa fiamnic,'— 
How lonp are they poinjT on file* this, 1 wonder?" >he 
intemipt^ herseH to dutchMiWef the paR<»» 

" * Aht qu'i n'ouWicrait tout & ceile voi* ctteslc J' ’’ 

And more fmgerinfj ol the leaves. “ Four more solid 
pages ot this sort of ihinj;,*’ she announced. " Well, if the 
rest of the uorld has stood it, I suppose we musL" Arid she 
w ent on— 

■' * Ta parole cst un chant oh rien d’homalrt ne rcste - * " 

And or), in a measured staccato, exactly as if she were 
adding up a column of (tgutcs, or teUiog oS yards of tape. 

" ' Dofta SoL 

Viens, 6 mon jeune amant, 

Dans IMS bras.' ’’ 


BelJa dropped the silver dragon, and with, “ Wait, Mrs. 
Mar, deoreit Mrs. Mart" she seized the book. 

'* What’a the matter with you?" 

'' This is my part 1” said Celia, shutting the volume con- 
vulsively. " I know it every bit. 

" ' Voili flotre ouit de noces commenede I 
Je sui$ bien pdle, dis, poor one fianoife?' ” 

And on to-.~ 


* * Mort I non pas J ooos dormoris, 

II dort 1 e'est moil ^poux, vo«s-tu, nous nous aimons, 
Nous sornmes couchis li. C'cst noire nu'it dc noce. 
Ne le rivcillez pas. seigneur due de Mendoce, 

11 est las. Mon amour, tiens-toi vers moi tourni. 

Plus prfes— plus prfcs encore ’ ” 

HiWegarde, with fears, put out her hand and took BeUa’s. 
NO|t^rd,^lust _the clasp of hands, till they fell apart to work. 

* H m,” said Mrs. Mar dryly. " I suppose you've seen 
Sarah Bernhardt go on like that" 

* No, oh no. { don't like Sarah in this. I do it much 
better." 

A good many people seem to be able to put up with the 
other lady." ^ 

But Bella, smiling, shook her head, as she drew a new 



It took four jears to discover the Toic. But h was done. 
The whole civiiiied world was iSngtng with his rame. And 
natural enough- It was the greatest achievement since 

Columbus’ own, and the hero's name was 

No, no, it wouldn't be hke that at all. He would want 
Bella to be the first to know. The nest ting oi the door 
would be a telegram for her. Or no, he would hardly want 
to break so long a «ilence in that brusque* way. f»o, he 
would write her a beautiful long letter— felling her— esplain- 
ing — • Nol Far more like him }ust to appc.tr. Without 
writing — without telegraphing. Just take the swiftest steamer 
across the Atlantic, and the fastest train across the Conti- 
nent, and some evening like this. she. little thinking it the 
hour that should bring such grace, she would lilt up her eyes 
and there he would be ! — standing before her. Not only 
without a long explanatory letter, without words, her face 
would be hidden in his breast. 

’■ 'There 1” Mrs. Mar interrupted an alternative soliloquy 
of Dorr Carlos, and Bella started. " They’re early I Tltcre 
are the boys, now I" 

“ 1 don't hear them.” But as Hildegarde spoke the words 
she was conscious of steps on the gravelled path, that wound 
its rather foolish way round this side of the house, leading 
nowtaete. No orte e»ef walked there but Hildegarde her- 
self, cutting or tending dowers. She glanced at Bella, and 
saw in the wide hazel eyes a light she knew. 

On the step came crunching gravel. Bella's needle 
arrested half trough a stitch, and alt Bella’s face saying, 
“Johnl John Galbraith!" — and Only Hildcgarde, through 
her eyes, hearing. But even Mrs. Mar was under some spell 
of silence and strained expectation. Now the firm tread 
paused, and thert— there, in front of the low uncurtained 
window, above the syringas, showed the head and shoulders 
of a man. Not Trenn, not Harry. Who? Hlldegarde 
held her breath. 
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thcfet inaUer-o£-{act tone, “ eit down and tell us all about 
it” She at all events was not too agitated to put bee 
marker in the book before she closed it, and she took up 
her ciochet 

Hildegarde was still standing there, but she had taken off 
the helmet and held it in her hand. "Are you — are you 
alone?” she asked. 

"Yes, alone.” 

”I suppose you’ve heard nothing of Mr. Mar?” said 
Mrs. Mar, who had never in her life been heard to refer 
to that gentleman in any more intimate fashion. 

“Oh yes, I have.” Cheviot sat down. Hildegardc still 
stood there. ” 1 was with him between five and six months.” 
” With father 1 Has he been to the Klondyke, too?” 

” No; hut I’ve been to Golovin.” 

” Your last letter, nine months ago, said yon were com- 
ing by the next boat,” Mrs. Mar arraigned him. 

“ Yes, but I hadn't heard from Hildegarde when I wrote 
that.” 

“What difference did that make?” 

” The difference of my following her suggestion to look 
out for Mr. Mar. 1 had to ^ to Golovin to do it.” 

" Is that where he is now?” demanded his wife. ” Why 
on earth hasn’t he written?” 

Cheviot felt in his inner pocket, as he said, ” No, Mr. 
Mar’s at Nome.” 

" At Nome 1” 

” He-^e’s not ill?” faltered Hildegarde. 

” No, on the contrary, he’s better than he’s been for 

'■’fhen what on taiih’s he doing at Nome?” demanded 
Mrs. Mar, " ^Vhy didn’t he go to the place he’s been 

talking about for all these " 

”He did.” 

“ Well?” and then, withber peculiar incisiveness, “ What’s 
he got to show for it all?” 

Cheviot did not wonder that Mar would rather not return 
to face that particular look in the polished onyx eyes. “ 1 
don't know, '—-he hesitated—** that there’s very much to 
show— as yet.” 

“It oughtn’t to surprise anybody.” The lady turned 
the highly-polished stones in her bead with an added glitter. 

"When is he coming home?” asked Hildegarde, with a 
pitiful lip. 
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"Not the missionaries- They were chivvied. out of the 
game by a reindeer-herder they'd let into the secret. , It’s 
too long a story to teW you now, but the herder gave the 
missionaries the slip, and got word to some friends of his. 
The rascals formed a district and elected a Recdrderj By 
the time we got there, there wasn't an indi left for the man 
who’d discovered the gold." 

In the pause Hildegarde hunted wildly in her mind for 
something to say — something ^at would prevent her 
mother from speaking — but the gltl's tongue could find no 
w’ord, her mind refused to acL 

Fortunately, the story had reduced even hfrs. Mar to 
silence. 

“ In the end Christianson and Bjork didn't fare much better 
than Mr. Mar, thoryiih I beheve they got something. But 
the herder and his friends are millionaires." 

It was more than one of the company could bear. Mrs. 
Mar got up and left the room. 

Cheviot met Hlldegarde’s eves. There was that in his 
face that gave her the sertse of leaning on him Lev spirit — of 
being in close alliance u-itti him. 

"Poor, poor father I" she said, in a half whisper. " Ooea 
he take it dreadfully to bean?” 

" Well, you can fmagine it wasn’t an easy thing to bear. " 
" No, but why isn’t he here?-~we'II all help him to bear 
it." 

Cheviot looked at the door through which Mrs. Mar had 
disappeared. His eyes said plain as print, " Will she?" 

" But father must come home I" Hildegarde broke in on the 
eloquent silence, as though upon some speech of Cheviot's. 

" What is he thinking of — he doesn’t mean ” 

Her agitation was so great she hardly noticed that Della 
had fin'ished pulllcig the things away in the work-box, and was 
leaving the room. The moment she had shut the door, *' He 
tan’t lace it," said Cheviot- 

" Oh, but that's madoess. He must be toM that we— that 
1 — he muit come home. Why, it's the most dreadful thing 
1 ever heard of in my Tife, Ws baring it all alone. " Her tears 
were falling. *' Tell m^-there'a nothing in the letters— 
Louis,"— she leaned forward— " you and 1 always tell each 
other the truth, don’t we?" 

“ I’m afraid we do," said, with his old look. 

" Then tell me vhat‘s in falhtr't mind. iVhat has he said 
to )OU?'’ 

10 
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I < I T*>i ini *i"S «r*»r h-r . " 

^^ ii »• i<»(t tJpiii *. ■■ «!iil Jf)»» cofflf ?’* 

■■ t>( Htrtt »r» (: If, c*<*wn »rn«i ^ uiofi 

4‘il iy*^r l» iSf Kuiiiii'iim. *fl«l thrn by (be eld RuJiia- 

'• H-»w iA |>« »<ir[<| «lii| y«i*» know ihi* •ay?” 

'* f‘4H «■( |Ji« li(n« ( h.o| n.itive 
*• Waift'l il s «ffy f'frtbf* pjgrney?*' 

** t liin't kiwoK (fut I'd iloit acam. ” 

*' Anct <>h«n you i;o( <.'>x«n to Kaduk tiland^’ 

" I wai'tni ft «(ck tor (h« tnirfC** 


'• They nin In ftuntcf f* 

*• V«. Kad/Jk fom-ra in fora awmjy ratwaroof l« 
lapanrte furtrnt. The t>Od(* ply repularly to Sitki . , e , 
‘‘ If mutt liavf takru y«70 a Jorg time to do al* IW‘ 

«M on your ottn two (cet.** 

Ur didn’t antwer. 

*• When did you *e« father . 

•• On the momin#r of (he hih of December, when * ^acKetl 
ny whip oter my dog-team and turned my back on .some* 
“Heavenal Why, that'^— ” , 

•• Oter three month* aga" Mewt men would have pau«u 
moment for contemplation of ibrtr prowess or av®^® 
teir hardships, but Cheviot was ready to put bis achievemem 
t once nnd for ever behind him— ready, not only 
le general interest somewhere else, but to lead the ay 
tither. “ To be exact, it was three months and sixteen ciajs 
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ago; but your father was all right when I left him, and he 
had supplies." 

" Has he any friends?" 

" He’s got a dog he's very thick with, and he’s got a 
comfortable tent. ’’ 

" A tent, in that climate I” 

“ It's all anybody has. No lumber for cabins ; little e\en 
for sluices, hardly enough for Ksckcrs— to rock out the dust, 
you know. VVo^ is dearer than gold." 

" A tent 

“ I assure you there was only one thing he was really in 
want of." 

“ What was that?” 

“ Some way to get word to you. He knew you'd be 
anxious. He wants you not to take his failure to heart. He 
thinks a great deal about that, because he says you 
helped - " 

"Yes, yes." 

" He wanted me to make it quite clear to you that in spite 
of everything he wasn’t sorry he’d tried it. And you mustn't 
be sorry either. You must write to him, Hildegarde, and 
reassure him.” 

She nodded and turned away her face, but she put up her 
band like one who cannot hear much more. 

" He was ofraid you were (retting about Mm. I never saw 
him more awfully pleased and glad than when I made up my 
mind to come out over the ice.’’ 

'■ That appalling journey 1 You did H for bim?” 

"No, I didn’t.” 

He waited, as if for a sign, and then, speaking almost 
surlily, " I did it for myself,” he said. " I’d been away long 
enough.” 

" Yes,” said Hiidegarde, ” yes, indeed." 

“ I couldn’t bear it any longer, sitting there to the dark 
and cold, and the ’’—she raised her eyes — " the — oh, it's rot 
such a bad place as people make out; if you aren’t eating 
your heart out to know—" 

" WhaVs father doing?" she asked hastily. 

" Waiting to hear from you. Waiting, like everybody else, 
for the ice to go out." 

" ^Vhat wilt he do when the ice goes out?" 

" He’s gcpt some claims," Cheviot lowered his voice to say. 
" He doesn’t want anybody but you to know, for fear there’s 
nothing in them. But as soon as the frost is enough out of the 
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ground to yield to pick and shovel, he means to rock out a 
few tons of gravel and see.*' 

'* Do it himself f"-— then, as Cheviot did not answer atonce, 
"It'ssimplydreadfult It's— Ican'tbearit.” She hidherface 
" Don't, Hildegarde. I wish you wouldn’t cry.” 

’* Are you going back there?” 

“ No, oh no; I’m not even going back to the Klondyke." 
Mrs. Mar opened the door behind them. “ It must be hours 
since you made that miserable meal in the train," she said. 
” Come in here and have some supper.” 

Cheviot would have declined but that he knew he must some 
time submit to a tite-h-tete. Best get it over. 

After the dining-room door shut behind her mother and 
Cheviot, Hildegarde still sat there. The only movement 
about the white hgure under the lamp was the salt water that 
welled up constantly and constantly overflowed the wide, sad 
eyes. The handle of the other door turned softly— a girl's 
face looked in. 

" Bella ” — the motionless figure rose cut of the chairtns 
the one at the threshold came swiftly in. ’* Bella "—the 
voice was muffled — ‘‘my father — my father doesn’t mean 
eyer to come home. ” 

The incoming figure stopped. “ Do the letters say Ihatr 
Bella asked awestruck. 

” No, Louis says so.” 

” Well, I think it was very heartless of him.” 

" No, it wasn’t. I made him. It would have been infimtel/ 
worse to be always waiting.” 

” To be always waiting is perhaps the worst,” said 
with lowered eyes. 

“ Yes, worst of all.” _ 

Bella roused herself and came nearer to her friend. uiJ 
for Mr. Mar— why, it’s impossible— don’t you believe iti 

dear. It’s absurd to think ” . . 

” Ue'll never coaie back. You ’if see he'H never come bacif, 
unless ” 

“ Unless?” . , 

*' Unless "—Hildegarde cleared her tear-veiled voice— 

“ unless some one goes and brings him home. 

" Louis Cheviot?” , , , 

Don’t you see, he’s failed. He's been enormously 
— he’s been wonderful, but he couldn’t get my father to com” 
Lome.” 
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Hildegarde shook her head. '* They couldn’t make him. ” 

“ Who could?” 

She looked round the room with eyes that again were fill- 
ing. But they came back to Bella's face. “ Father would do 
it for me,” she said ; ” don’t you know he would?” 

“Well,” said the other, stating, “if not for you, for no 
one.” 

" Yes, yes, he’d do it for me !“ Hildegarde moved about 
the room with a restlessness unusual in her. She went to 
each window in turn, pulled down the blinds and drew the 
curtains; and still she moved about the room. Eaeitement 
bad drunk her tears. Her face was full of light. 

Bella did not stir, but no look or move of Hildcgarde's 
escaped her. She fixed her eyes on the gleaming dragons that 
crawled at the hem of Hildegarde’* skirt. The voices in the 
next room were audible, but not (he words. 

Across the street the tireless temale had again struck up 
her favourite mardt. 

” You'd have to go alone,” Bella said presently. 

" Yes, I'd have to go alone.” 

” It’s an awful journey.” 

” ] suppose so.” 

” Yes, and the people — the roughest sort of people.” 

” I wouldn't be afraid— at least, not much.” 

" / shouldn't dare to.” 

“ No, no, you're younger. And besides, even if I were the 
younger, I'm the one who could do it.” Not often that Hilde- 
garde laid hersell open to a charge of arrogance. ” Y’es,” 
she said, with rising excitement, ” J could do it, only and 
the high look fell—" it costs a great deaL" She stood quite 
still looking down upon BrCnnhild's shield, that showed on the 
dark carpet like a tiny circular pool of gleaming water. Still 
that maddening piano over the way I “The boys wouldn’t 
help me,” Hildegarde thought out loud, “they've already 
— they’ll be disgusted enough as it is." She sat down, still 
with her eyes on the shield, as if she didn't dare lose sight 
of it a moment. "Of course mother wouldn't drea m " 
After a little pause, " And Louis wxwld say I was mad. But 
1 must think— 1 must think I” She leaned her tilled chin 
on her hand, and still like one hypootixed she stared at the 
metal di«c shining there in the shadow. " I must find a way. 
rather shall not be left up there another winter." 

Nothing more, till Bella brought out quite low the words, 
** 1 could get you the money.’* 
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Hildegarde stock ter head. "They couldn’t make him.” 

" Who could?” 

She looked round the room with eyes that again were fill- 
ing. But they came back to BeUa's face. ” Father would do 
it for we,” she said; ” don’t you know he would?" 

"Well,” said the other, staring, ”iJ not for you, for no 

" Yes, yes, he'd do it for mel” Hildegarde moved about 
tte room with a restlessness unusual in her. She went to 
each window in turn, pulled down the blinds and drew the 
curtains; and still she moved about the room. Excitement 
had drunk her tears. Her face was full of light. 

Bella did not stir, but no look or move of llildegarde's 
escaped her. She fixed hw eyes ou the gkaming dragons that 
crawled at the hem of HiWegarde's skirt. The voices in the 
next room were audible, but not the words. 

Across the street the tireless female had again struck up 
her favourite march. 

•' You'd have to go alone,” Della said presently. 

" Yes, I'd have to go alone.” 

" U's an awful jouroey." 

” I suppose so.” 

" Yea, and the people — the roughest sort of people.” 

” f wouldn't be afraid — at least, not much. ” 

" I shouldn’t dare to ” 

" No, no, you’re younger. And besides, even if I were the 
younger, I'm the one who could doit.” Not often that Hilde- 
garde laid herself open to a charge of arrogance. " Ves,” 
she said, with rising excitement, ’’ I could do it, only ” — and 
the high look fell — ” it costs a great deal.” She stood rjuite 
still looking down upon BrOonhild's shield, that showed on the 
dark carpet like a tiny circular pool of gleaming water. Still 
that maddening piano over the way 1 ” The boys wouldn’t 
help me," Hildegarde thought out loud, ” they've alrc.tdy 
■—they'll be disgusted enough as it is.” She sat down, stiil 
with her eyes on the shield, as if she didn't dare lose sight 
of it a moment. "Of course mother wouldn't dream-—’" 
After a little pause, *’ And Louis would say f was mad. Cut 
1 must think— 1 must think 1” She leaned her tilled chin 
on her haswf, and still hV* one hypnotised she stared at the 
metal disc shining there fn the shadow. ” I must find a way. 
Father shall not be left up (here tnt>iber winter." 

Nothing more, till Bella brought out ^uite low the words, 
" 1 could get you the mooey.” 
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" Bella !'* HiW^artfe dropped her hand and sat back. 
“ ^Vould you?” 

Instead of answering, *' I wouldn't dare to ro myself,” 
Della sard. 

‘‘ Oh, you couldn’t possibly. ” (Had Bella really meant that 
she m);»ht lend-^ — ) ” Even if there trere any need of h 
you couldn’t go." Hildegardc’s lips only were saying words, 
her mind was already faring aw'ay on an immetrse and wonder- 
ful journey, that she — she was competent to undertake- 
" You aren’t the kind, anyway,’’ she wound up blaolly, 
coming back. 

” Nobody would think you were the kind either— ^nobody 
bat me. ” 

” Yes, yes. You’ve always understood that I wasn't a bit 
like what people thought,” and, indeed, few who supposed 
they knew Hildegarde Mar, but would base been surprised at 
the look in her face to-night, for once betraying not alone 
a passionate partisanship siith her father's strsnM and 
embittered existence, but the glow that e>en the thought^ 

” to the rescue ” may light in a generous heart, and 

reflect in the quietest face. 

’■ You could do anything you meant to," said Della, mar'ti' 
ling a little at the new beauty in her friend, " anylhing. B“t 
this-^'ou'd have to be %'eiy brave to go on such a——" 

" No, I wouldn’t. I /owgtogo." 

No great surprise to Delia after all, this admission fftit 
Hildegarde, the reticent, the cold, was really burring with *11 
sorts of eagerness that had never beetj suffered expression. 

But there was somcUiing more here to-night. Like rasnf 
another, Hildegarde could have gone through hardship «nd 
suffering for the sake of any orre she losed, but the look on 
her face as she sat there under the light, revealed the fs^* 
that this journey Bella shrank from even thinking of, lb*' 
Hildegarde herself had called "appalling,” made jet iti o»* 
strange appeal to the girl, apart from love of her father, in 

dependent of the Joy of Mrvice. 

” You think if I wouM be because I m brave afl' 

a good daughter, and thing* like that. No, it’s none of Ihos 
things. It’s because, whih other people hate been going / 

New York and to Mexico, to London and to Paris, arid- 

the farthest places, while they travelled north, loult 

east wet*. ***** Yafdivia, sfl 

sewed and planted a garden «nd heard everybody else sayjn 
gc^-bye, and listened to tbal woman over the way piajm 
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* Partant pourlaSyric,’ and have stiU stayed here, and sewed, 
and gardened, and only heard about the world. I’ve done it 
long enoughl I’m going to the North, tool” Hildegarde 
stood up with e>es that looked straight forward into space. 
A movement from the other seemed to bring the would-be 
traveller back. " H anybody will help me,” she said, turn- 
ing her c>es on Bella’s face. 

The younger girl was on her feet. In the silence the two 
moved towards each other. Bella lifted her arms and threw 
them about Hildegarde's neck. " I’ve told you I’ll help you.” 
” 1 love you very much already, bat if you’d do that for 

me " The shining eyes pieced out the broken phrase. 

Bella turned her graceful little head towards the dining- 
room door. Cheviot had raised his toice. But they couldn’t 
hear the words. 

“There’s only one thing" — Bella spoke in a whis^r — 
“ just think a moment: oil those hundreds of miles with a 
dog team over tbe ice, in an arctic winter. If anybody else 
had done such a thing we should never have heard the last 
ol it. The world wouldn’t be long >n having another book 
on heroism in high latitudes- But we all know that man ” — 
she moved her head in the direction of the voice~-‘‘ we'll 
never hear of it again. He’s done (hat gigantic journey just 
lor you,"— IV'ldegarde disengaged hersell— “ and to be with 
you sgain. And here you are planning to go away It isn’t 
my business, but 1 think you’ll be making a terrible mistake, 
Hildegarde, if you—” 

Her friend turned from her with unusual abruptness. 

” He's nicer than ever,” Della persisted. “ He's charming. 
I always said so.” 

“ And I always said ’’—Hildegarde stopped and looked at 
Bella with an odd inicntness. '* You're a nicer girl than you 
used to be,” 


"And I don't mean because you're willing to help me in 
this.” 

" What do you mean?” 

” There’d be only one thing that could present my letting 
you lend me the money.” 

*' J’’ rll, you certainly needn’t worry about paying it back.” 

It would take two or three years, but that could be 
man.rged now that Ttenn and Harry want to give me an 
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" At least I’m ready to risk what’s sure to happen.” 

*' What's sure to happen?” 

*' His coming while I'm away.” Hildegarde flung out the 
words with a passion Bella had never seen in her before. 
*' Yes, that’s what will happen. I shall have waited for him 
at home here all my life tat tWs summer. And this summer, 
while I'm gone, he’ll come to Valdivia. You’ll see I He'll 
Come.” 



CHAITrR xin 


N'n prtti«inn of a« to Cheviot's disapprova 

of hff jifjn apprtMrh'^il the tlrjjree to *hjcfi he fought agu'ns 
l.er Koifii; tn the North. 

Sift, Mar, seerefijr (hirn^ijrti af her husband's wi/Jincses^ 
to stajf awajr indeRnitrly. was not dl-content for once losn 
the "stohd JJjJdegarde " stirred to action. It satisfed t 
need in the mother, that the daughter had never ministered 
to Ijeforc. llildegarde »a.s the sort ol g»rl who could taU 
rxeeilent care of herself, and her health was superb. Sb* 
had no important concerns such as the boys had to chai® 
them #1 home. She was not the mother of a family. WJ 
esen Tresident of the Shakespeare Society. The welfare 6* 
the Hindus would be wholly unaffected by her departing 
Tlie journey was <|uite unlike that terrible one involved «* 
going to the Kfondyfce. it coufd be made m a comfortaW 
ship; the whole of it by sex Her mother would go wiB 
her to the steamer, and Ilildeffarde would stay oa board tiD 
her father met her at the Alaskan port. 

IJut they had all reckoned without Cheviot. 

He refused to take the idea seriously at Erst, and when 
he did-~oli| he was serious enough then ! „ 

"The maddest scheme that ever entered a sane head! 
Hildegarde had no conception of what such a Journey 
like, "l^e ships were the roost uncomfortable in the 
Freight boats, with no accommodation for womerv. The fiX® 
nppailing. liie company— ob, it didn’t e«n bear taikir? 
about I . I 

But Cheviot did talk of It, to Bella, when he discov^ 
her complicity, and so effectually he talked that she wiui' 
drew her support. ,, 

Hildegarde was speechless with indignation, "^hat spf“ 
had he cast that Della could “ go back " on her word. Tnu; 
a thing to depend upon — Bella's friendship. _ , 

" Oh, please try to understand. 1 was always frightent“ 
at the idea, even before Louis told me——” 
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*• Why should you be 

■‘ U Isa^t as i( 1 ««re a r«c«c jurty and niy hr.lc 
Tvere to the other vde of the uotM. I ihou da t «'> ftw 
Nomay, and 1 shouldn’t caldt «p »ith anybody m i tan* 

^'^‘Jl^effardcl ’i'ou’xe never spoVcn tft trc lll-c that 
before in jour life.” 

No I’ve never adimited before that jcu d fsrwd me- 
Bella’ with flushed face. Rot up to Jca* e Ote room. “ You 
think I’tn backinp out only because of what la»is tajs. 
But 1 meant to tell you h wouW have been teiriWe to me to 
be fespocuibk for your 
nieht Lcu's came home.” 

“ What did 1 sayV* 

" That this summer, uWle jou re gone— •'* 

“Well?” 

" There will be ncwi.” 

" You mem (co m ' ■■** 

“ Yes." Bella steeled herself. " As soon as I'd pet you 
out of the way—’* 

Kilde^arde winced; rather dreadful that she should have 
said that to Bell3~-too like what the averaoe male critic 
would etpect. "Did I say you. Bella? t only meant 
fate." 

" You were sure he would come this summer. Slay and 
see." 

" It's only If Ttn not here that John Galbraith will come.*' 
Hildegarde had a final interview with the arch culprit, 
Cheviot. 

'* I had no idea you could be Dice this,” she said, toward 
the close. 

Then it’s as well you should know." 

\l ended in a breach. ?le came no more to the house. 
Hildegarde passed him in the street with lowered eyes. 

And Bella bad gone home. 

The spring went creep4<% by. 

' Now June was ctme. Even July. Still no news 

b.c'k »■“«:««'. i'.lly, " isn’I reoirj 

« August was waning— cot eren a letter. Anri frnm «i.». 
>• other more terrible North, no syflable of the'^d^J^,!^?* 
rMch those two w^dcig in t^ifomia, ^ /® 

f the oM world, and ali aisoss the new ^ 



•."•<1% bfu-nti' iti w.fA f»r<r<fu«t «n<l *^'7 tartsci 

BH’t flVf »» W'JfU * 

If»f4r *1* fiirte fmintry fl yr«j il'dn't 
f"i‘lk «ut M t iH t yf ynufs^it, ftnx Could cifn fifteen 
« dir Uif t<(2cf«. 

' **711' t-x* inilM^ M btt0‘l —tS i»nrv An*<I Ctf 7 {)«<*' 

*Kv «<r« nulS.nc, UyJ^f 

“ a aK» «»* u«ly a b4rr, »ir>.i-«a'«pt (>••«(> on Be^o“?^ 

l!la witini rU..** co ba <.>un<l on rarlh.a.nJ 

l\o VaAiM (uunrry ba* a Rna aUrnae*— «h«re w lo^iaa cil* of 
^oflo, toTTVWtUrJ bf O'!* ntJtaaC pUfor-tiifftOF* ^ 

The I'oM'ljJcn minen retuminf* to Seattle br *^* **^*,?^ 
of the autumn, tofd the eeporten *ilh a ainffle Toice, 1“ 
world ha* known nothing like Cape Nome." ^ 

Tongues went trumpeting the might/ news, 
to set it down, and tel^raph operators flicked the tioio?* 
from one end of the earth to the other. 

The W'ord ** Nome," that had meant nothing tor so 
to any man but Mar — it became a i/lbble of 
portent ; stirring Imaginations that had slept before, hero ^ 
ing hope to despairing thousands, setting in motion a 
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madiie^ oi ships and of strange devices, and o£ complicated 
bufliaa lives. . , u 

New lines of steamships bought up every craft that could 
keep afloat; companies were loimed to espldit the last new 
gold-saving device ; men who had fallen out ot the ranks, 
returned to the struggle saying, “After all, there’s Nome!’’ 

“ And this is the moment Mr, Mar will oaturally choose 
for turning his back on the North.” U was so that his wife 
successfully masked her secret anxiety for his return. It 
was as if she resented so sorely her growing uneasiness about 
him— fought so valiantly against the slow-dawning con- 
sciousness of the share she bad in his exile, that she must 
more than ever '•eil secret self-ctiddsm by openly berating 
him. Above all she must disguise the impatience with which 
she awaited his icturn "this autumri, at the latest.” 

" Now," she would say, *' now that even he couldn't fail to 
make a good thing by staying, be — oh yes, to be sore, he'll 
come hustling home I” If only she had been the man] 

One of the last boats brought a letter. There vos gold 
In tile beach sand, Mar wrote, but every inch was being 
work^ over and over, and its richness had been exaggerated. 
The place wss overrun with the penniless and the desperate. 
Tlie United States military post established there was power- 
less to maintain law and order. Drunkenness, violence, 
crime, were the order of the day. The beach was a strange 
and moving spectacle. 

"Speeuclel He goes and looks ool” was Mrs. Mar's 
way of disguising her dismay. He returned the boys' 
money, “ since it was sent for a purpose so explicit.” He 
was " staying in." 

Other letters, brought by tiie same steamer, told what Mr. 
Mar had omitted to mention; that typhoid (ever was at work 
as well as those gold-diggers on the famous beach. 

hlen were dying hke flies. 


The third winter came down, and the impregnable ice walls 
greatest goM-canip on the globe. " 

,1. escapes the fever, he will stay up 

i'lif v!*’ Ilildegarde was glad she had 

ot vet ^ught anything for the coming season. In spite of 

^ly cmn that came her way. She would make her oW 
tratBforming fingers. She 
thought towe even about spending car far?. ^ lU out 
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'vouM sell BelLi’s beautiful presents, and 
T»M wnt north in the spring; should canj 

Hildejjnrcfc to her father — or to his prave. 

It WM prey business waitinp for this first summer of the 
century. What news mipht one expect from a man lost four 
years apo between Norway and Franz Josef Land? \V1at 
from that other m the ncarer>by North, where men duppoH 
and foupht typhoid? What fatality was it that made of aD 
hope and all desire a mapnetic needle? Hildegarde remeo- 
bered how Uclla, to the question, " ^Vhy do you suppose 
there’s this mani.a anrionp us for the North?” had arsnereif, 

I don’t know, unless it is that we have the South at home. 
Perhaps Hudson Day people and Finlanders dream of the 
tropics. I don't know. But l*ve heard nothing so afficts 
a Canadian as hearing his country called ’ Our Lady of 
the Snows. ' I think there never was such a beautiful nace. 
But it may be because I Jive with orange blossoms all about 
me.” 

Certainly it was harder avalting without Bella. Togerter 
each year they had hoped for news. Now apart, they feared it. 

Oddly enough, what helped Hildegarde through the hea>y 
time was the establishment of an understanding, half !“• 
credulous, wholly unavowed, between her and her inet«.^ 

It appeared she had Mrs. Mar on her side— else why die 
that lady save up every newspaper reference to the newg]^’ 
camp to read aloud as Hild^arde sat at her sewing. 
most transcendent cbssic ever penned would be put aside 
for — 


" ‘ Extracts from the note-book of .Mr. McPherson, the third "“i* 
strike ray on the beach _ 

' (They are absolutely correct, as I saw bis diary and the inini r*''® 
for the gold, which were at the ra(e 9>9 an ounce, yielding him 

^ ‘Aug. Jilh.— Macomhrr and Levy: about « mile and a h-tlf 
Anvil Cily. Here 1 got • twggot weigbing The ougget 
found in the *ind, about *50 ft. from low tide. Jim P®"*"’®"!-.*- 
TOlIunm Pates told me that they had avenured R|o per day 
They were about eleven miles south of Antil. Price, on 00. 8_An» ^ 
Sunday, joth of August, sluiced cut (6,400 in seven hoiiri, 
men. Limlblom look Out (i 5 ,ooo in eighteen hours, with six m • 

A^ug. st'l h.-LeidIey made « w^den ^iswm and sunk it 
beyond low tide, and got from Meen to fifty cents 
see this expenment, but I believe Crtniy that the riches* part Or 

beach is bevond low tide. _ fn-in 

•There will be more money come out from .Vome than esme 
the Klondyke."’ 



Mrs. Mar read on, intoxicating herself. “ Here’s a 
woman who was up there in the summer when the beach 
gold was found. She's brought borne Si5,ooo, and a cJaim 
she refused to take $33,000 for.” 

But it there was anything about tvphoid in the paper 
Hildegarde had to hnd it out for herseli. Little by little she 
knew that however deterred her mother had been by Cheviot’s 
onslaught the spring before, she was either consciously or 
unconsciously coming to look favourably on Hildegarde'a 
oM olan. 


that Mr. Mar's absence had taught ms wife several things. 
And that lady had no inclination to gather another year's 
harvest of the bitter fruit If Hildegarde could pet him to 
come home, Hildegarde ought to be supported m spite of 
Cheviot and the boys. But real confidence between them 
was so little easy, that the girl said nothing to her mother 
of her plan to raise money by selling the beautiful necklace 
and the other things that Bella had from time to time 
brought home to her from abroad. Hildegarde would go 
to a man she could trust— ** the family jeweller,” as they 
called the individual whose high office had been to restore 
the pins to brooches that Mrs. Mar’s energetic fingers had 
Wrenched off, and to mend Mr. Mat’s grandfather’s watch- 
chain when it broke, as il used, two or three times every 
year. 

To the family jeweller then, Hildegarde took her box of 
treasures. '• What are they worth?" 

The little man screwed a glass in bis eye, and examined 
rare stones and renaissance coamel with an omniscient air. 
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t In-B. JTOl’II do J""f (or MiWrCJ'* m 
"''■‘ Of Conor— rrnaint/, ^E^^ Sf-*r. Not rer7 new, an 
Ot, ro-Ih^-o- TO oU Itier’t' •"7 raloable" 
" 1 'Je'd'a'fl yo' ' can proaMy fet too tor Ihcm, 5f' 
„,„n thoTOoeWy. Mi» Mar, and !« J" 

'"’.r.'he went not, three «»• Cena 'ooinC do- 
Actini: on on Impnl.e, £"|f„ajc her bean 

ISit,’’ •■'rit'a"" 

n,i::"v".,n'r:e:. 10.0 .hr ,on,;,;ar S;™on;»’’- 

lhai Mi*» Mar "bo »a* here a moment ago. 

•• Oh!'!', it h'oh.n? Thaf. the necklace I S«t 
’"^nV no. hroken. I .»Ppo.e you don’t 

put Oft her most huT^'tbe'^^^ 

old mn Into '^hee confidence.. S”' » fi» 7 ‘Jj' 

herocK ond par hitn.a , j' “|e teo-baadttd- 

what a San I rancisco dealer bad made tee i 

‘"’Wh en'^she got back to her hotel she 

The nest day that young gentleman had an inte 
Hildegarde’s brothers down at 

Certain they eonid »'T„'o” ‘‘''Wan.ed .Ch?*!-. 

‘•Don’t antagonae *>"• >®“ f yourob <ction- 

“ Make her sec the reasonableness of our-of you 

''“n"v'en'b‘'e 7 o”'Hh"*. had nt.de money in & 

.nJ'SIne home to be ™de . P^"" “a pm^abt' bat « • 
boys had looked upon him, not only as a h 

after giving her a talking to. 
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They were late lor the appojirtment, and the moment they 
appeared in the room behind the public trices, Cheviot saw 
they bad not prospered. 

“ Hildegarde’s the most pig-headed creature in the uni- 
verse t”~and a few more illumiaatu^ detaits. 

" But why didn't you tell her ” 

" Told her everything. Water on a duck's back.” 

” But what did she say?” 

” ‘Women have done it before.’” 

‘‘It’s not true!” cried Cheviot, lumping up. ‘‘The 
world has never seen anything comparable to what this year's 

rush to Nome will be. The mob that will be going ” 

“She quotes the KJondyke; ‘That was worse,* she 
says, ‘yet there were women among the men who got 
there, lived there, and came borne.' Damn ill it’s true, you 

know r* 

“ It isn't true. The Klondyke was a totally different pro- 
position. The people who got to the Klondyke the year of 
the rush were all picked men — a few women, yes, 1 admit, 
a few women— Cod help them. But the mob — a rascally crew 
enough, lots of them— but they were men of some means, 
men of brawn and muscle and mighty purpose or, simply, they 
didn’t survive. If they weren't like that, they turned back as 
thousands did, from Juneau, from Skagway, from Dyes — 
or they fell out a little further on. Didn’t 1 see them on the 
Dalton trail and the Chilcoot Pass, glad to lie down and 
die? I tell you, only the hardiest attempted it, and only the 
toughest survived. That't the sort of pioneer that peo)>Ied 
the Klondyke. Nome’s another story. Nome's accessible 
by sea. Any wastrel who can raise the paltry price of his 
passage can reach the American gold-fields. Any family dis- 
grace can be got rid of dieap by shipping him to Nome. 
Any creature who's failed at everything else under the sun 
has this fast chance left. Be sure he'll go to Nome— tcith 

Hildigardsf Good God! Drunkards, sharpers, men and 

women, too (oh yes, that sort I), and people hovering on the 
border line of crime or wrell beyond it— they 'H fill the north- 
^und ships.^ Hlldegarde alone with such a crew I” Cheviot 
jumped to tils feet. “ I’d infinitely rather a sister of mine 
were struggling with a pack on her back over the Chilcoot 
Pass along with the Klondyke men of *97, than see her 
shut up on board a ship with the horde that will go to 
Nome.” 

He walked up and down the IHtle inner office, his eyes 
tt 
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“ I know you’ll do your bol lor mt,” Hildtgarilt s 
o’'?ourso-cnrtainl,. Mias Mar. Not vory now, i 
"'''nowI Oh no-Ihny’re so old Ihey’rt very valoablt. 

" ?'*^necd all you can possibly get me lor them, J 
"■"?;'’lT"esan,ine them thoroughly. Miss Mar, and let , 

s n^TTi rnmioff do^n stfC 

As she went out, there ““JS,d og the » 

Acting on an impulse, But it made ber be 

for“f!h;nir,'’'’Bet'-rUMU and not old. usl 

"Ito Wayn”e°wlnt into the l.otiliar Simonson’s. 
that Mis, Mar who was here . momeot ago! 

’• Oh,' is it broken? That’s the necklace I got to h" 
not broken. 1 suppose you don’t remember . 
’'"SlSrsdll pu'ron her most b'g"“”g,“''d ‘"?hi"lbi»l 

'‘"whefshe got hack to her hotel she 'rfiTui' 

The nest dly that youog gentleman bad eo 

! ,i,_v could prevent the abomination. Chevic 

upon him, not only a* a probable, but 

Sy^^esiraMe b^^ u. Hi.degatde^e £ 

They soothed h.s r^ a, the W 

ishness; talking to. 

after giving her a 
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They were late for the appnntinent, and the moment they 
appeared in the room behind ttie public offices, Cheviot saw 
they had not prospered. 

'* Hildegarde's the roost pig-beaded creature in the uni- 
verse!” — and a few more illuminating details. 

” But why didn’t you tell her '• 

“Told her everything. Water on a duck's back.” 

“ But what did she say?” 

“ ' Women have done it before.' ” 

“It's not trucl” cried Cheviot, jumping up. “The 
world has never seen anything comparable to what this year's 
rush to Nome will be. The moh that will be going—” 
“She quotes the Kloodykei •That was worse,’ she 
says, ‘ yet there were women among the men who got 
there, lived there, and came home. ’ Damn it ! it’s true, you 
know I" 

It isn't true. The Klondyke was a totally different pro- 
position. The people who got to the Klondyke the year of 
the rush were all picked men — a few women, yes, 1 admit, 
a few women — God help them. But the mob — a rascally crew 
enough, lots of them— but they were men of some means, 
men of brawn and muscle and mighty purpose or, simply, they 
didn't survive. If they weren’t like that, they turned back aa 
thousands did, from Juneau, from Skagway, from Dyea— 
or they fell out a little further on. Didn’t 1 see them on the 
Dalton trail and the Chilcoot Pass, glad to lie down and 
die? 1 tell you, only the hardiest attempted it, and only the 
toughest survived. That's the sort of pioneer that peopled 
the Klondyke. Nome’s another story. Nome's accessible 
by sea. Any wastrel who can raise the paltry price o{ his 
passage can teach the American gold-helds. Any family dis- 
grace can be got rid of cheap by shipping him to Nome. 
Any creature who’s failed at everything else under the sun 
has this last chance left. Be sure he'll go to Nome — with 

f/i!i«gari<3/ Good Cod I Drunkards, sharpers, men and 

women, too (oh yes, that sort !), and people hovering on the 
border line of crime or well be^d it — they'H fill the north- 
j bound ships.^ Hild^arde alone with such a crew !” Cheviot 
, jumped to his feet. ‘*l’d infinitely rather a sister of mine 
, were struggling with a pack ca her back over the Chilcoot 
Pass along with the Klondyke men of '97, than see her 
j shut up on board a ship with the horde that will go to 
^ Nome.’ 

He walked up and down flie little inner office, his eyes 
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bright with anger and with fear. And he added terrors 
to be put before the girl herself, but for the mother, if Ifi 
garde should be obdurate. “ Make her understand that N'l 
this surnmer will be the dump-heap of the vorld." 

*' I did,” said.Trenn distractedly. *' I gave her my opit 
of what they were like — those other women she quoted v 
bad gone. Jt tvasn’t eien news to her!” 

” What I She accepted that?” 

Trenn looked profoundly humiliated. Any nice ^irl uo 
have pretended she couldn't credit such a state of things, 
if she’d heard them hinted. But Hifdegarde had said gravr 
” Yes, 1 know what you mean, miserable women have divir 
for horrible ends. It’s that that makes mc ashamed to he 
tate. Can't a girl venture as much for a good end as wo 
others for— 

” Oh, Hlldcgarde’s mad t” said Trenn, with a flush on p 
handsome face. 

" Nevertheless, she'll go,” said Karry. 

“ Vut Mrs. Mart What’s she about?" 

Cheviot went to see. 


** Vou surely don’t mean fo let her go^'^ 

“My good man. I’d like nothing better than 
myself.” 

“ Then why don't you?” demanded Cheviot rurfety. 

Another Moman might h.ive pointed out that she ws* In 
sixty-second year. No one would have expected lurh 
excuse from Mrs. Mar. There was lomething In hrr fJ'"* 
Cheviot had never seen there before, ns with obviout un*"''" 
iflgness she brought out the answer, '' IliMrgarile cm 
this errand best. At least, as far as concerns hrr 
Of course '’—she recovered aenne of her native 
-—''if / went I’d ger » cLim, t<MK You'd $rrt I'd 
borne with a fortune. I doubt if llildegjrde d(>rs, thi‘"'i,’h v*** 
has rnore in her th.sn I’ve aomeiinirs thought. lliWrgtt^^’ 

won't come tu any harm.” 

Cbeviof, foo outraged for iSie nifiineni Ic rpeak, got u[» *t“’ 
L»l:ed blln-JIr fur hn hat. When he ftjund ihit, be bad 
found his tongue. *' The on/ji comfort f can sea In thx mltcr- 
a*lc 4(f.iir U that she'll Hod two hundred d.iD.irj hn’l fi*"’’ 
Thefc tin't a place on ifus gl.d.a where living ei.s'‘ 
iS mt-h at if d.a's st .••ome. 

.. trrn savi^Tf op her aU'-wance f'^e a year 

I* di/wfl h-* l-af. •• I irtt you Jt w-eftf Ik e<*' 
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(or an able-bodied man to gro with less than a thousand dollars 
margin.” 

" Hildegarde can’t raise anything like that. But she’ll 
have enough to get her there, something over. ’ ’ 

Cheviot looked at her. “You mean she’s ready to go 
without even enough for her return expenses?” 

“ She says she can leave the question of returning. ” 

^ She jenons we— her brothers will send out funds to get 
her backl” groaned Cheviot, thinning to walk up and 
'down. “ And she, Ihldegarde, is willing to embarrass her 
father by being a charge on him?” 

” She won’t stay long. And Nome lots are selling for 
thousands. Her father has at least the land his tent stands 

Cheviot struck his hands together in that startling if in- 
frequent way of his. ft made even Mrs. Mar rather nervous; 
" Co and argue with her yoursetf," said the lady, with raised 
voice and a red spot glowing on either cheek. “ I shouldn't 
be able to move her. I never have been able to move Hilde* 
garde. That's the worst of these quiet people." 

” You say that, and yet you aien’t really opposing her.” 

" Me? No,” said Mrs. Mar, fixing him with unflinclung 
eyes. *' I'm making up the deficit.” 

Cheviot had never before longed to murder a fellow crea- 
ture, " You realize, of course,” he said quietly, " she isn't 
even sure of finding her father alii-e.” Angry as he was, 
when he saw the look that thrust brought to hfrs. Mar’s face, 
he was sorry he had presented it so mercilessly. ” What 
she’ll probably find,” he hurried on to say, ” is that Mr. Mar 
has gone to the Casa da Paga. That was his plan. Or the 
Fox River — or God knows where.” 

’ 1 ” If she goes as far as Nome, she’ll be able to go still 
further," said Hlldegaitle’s mother, though her voice wasn’t 
‘ as steady as her words implied. 

' • ” I understand you, then, at last!” Cheviot stopped before 
her with anger-lit eyes. ‘‘ You arc ready to see a young 
gicl ” 

' ” Not every girl.” 

, “ A girl like Hildegarde." 

” Precisely, one like Hildegarde. She can do it ” 

’’ Poor Hildegarde I” burst from his lips, and the imph'ca- 
tion, ” to have a mother hire you," would have pierced many 
n maternal breast. But it glan^ off Mrs. Mar’s armour 
and fell pointless. 
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'* She kntfft'S that hecawse I told her." 

" You knew 5l I" 

" And yet "—she gripped the arms of the rocking-thair, 
id her eyes shone — " you come here to get me to 
ity step being taken *' 

"Not Only to protest against Hildegarde’s taking it. 
ood heavens 1" — be was losing his self-control — Hilde- 

arde is ” , 

•' Well and strong, and no such fool as you seem to 

He set his square jaw. '■ A little young for such a 

" Twenty-six." 

*' You fo^et Of don't know she’s also — attractive. 

" Attractive 1" Mrs. Mar repeated with a weight ®f con- 
emptuous meaning. "Since what you imply is sd a 
redit to your sex, I may be allowed to say she has fhot at a 
nark with her brothers, and if it’s necessary, she carry 
; revolver." 

"Good God 1 And you’re her mother !” 

¥S.x%. V^-w vt> Vtw ’’ V-w. twA^ i 

hat 1 didn’t myself suggest her going to get her fathef come 
lome, is only that I’m under the spell of the old foi>lishnes8 
iboui women. The (act is, that we’re much bettef uhtc to 
ook out for ourselves, than men are — yes, state as much as 
fOu like t It’s so. You’re all babies, I tell you, ahd if the 
ivomen didn't look after you, you’d be dead babies I’’ 

Cheviot snatched up hi$ hat a second time and w'^lked to 
Ihe door. Mrs. Jfar, seeing him going off like that with never 
another word, and with that fixed wretcliedness on his face, 
quickly crossed the room and took hold of his arm. fs his 
hand was on the door knob. " Hildegarde is only going to 
do in a more open way what women are always doiPg.” sii® 
said. 

Cheviot turned angrily, but so astonished was he to see 
tears on her face that he stood spee^less. 

" Some woman said it ia a m^aalne the other day,” she 
went on, " but every womau who's good for anything is 
doing it" 

'■ Going to Nome I" 

" Going out to the battlefield In the evening to after 
the wounded.’’ 


CHAPTER XIV 


Hiloegarqs wrote to Madeleine Smuisicy, now Sirs. , 
L. Dorn, I^Iadeleine’s husband, being' a Pacific Coasi 
porter cn a large way, might be able to advise in wht' 
the fleet of steamers advertised to sail from San FraiK 
and certain to be the first boat of the year to reach Noi 
in which should a traveller pul trust. 

The answer brought Mr. Dorn’s somewhat scornful 
fession that he knew nothing whatever about the hai 
formed San Francisco lines, and little good about the m 
room companies of bis own city, but if Hildegarde thoi 
of sailing from Seattle he would look info the matter 
her. Seattle was the belter port, being the Natural Gate 
to the North flliidegarde could hear Mr. Dom saying th 
In witness tvhereof the bustling, booming city, swarr 
already with more prospective passengers than there « 
ships to float them — all wisely hying in their nrovitio 
buying machinery and outfit in that best of all phtces-^- 
Francisco? oh, de.ir nof In Seattle, the City of the Futu* 
Hildegarde must at all events come and visit the Ihn 
Under the guidance of Afadeleine’s husband, she would p 
babfy find out that, at best, the journey to Nome » 
impracticabfe for a lady. 

The middle of April found Miss Rfar a guest of the n*’rr 
Jacob seemed presently to abandon off Idea of dissuadmgf 
wife's friend from carrying her wild scheme into esecutic' 
but he pointed out the litlfe need there was to rush bfmd. 
Into avoidable diOieufties. Hetter ships were in process < 
being chartered for the Northern flerviee, in view of m 
undreamed-of demand- The season, moreover, wai l.ilr 
year. Those earber. Inferior vessels (schooners and 
nof) that were to get off before the middle of May would on'; 
spend the time " knocking about the North I’acifc, amorj 
the icebergs.” 

So Hildegarde waited white itr. Dorn looked thoroyghv 
into the rjuesflon. Even looking into it seemed perilo',*- 
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It told on the gentleman’s liealUi, as one might suppose, 
hen Hildegarde had been onl/ a few days under his roof, 
r host took to his bed with congestion of the lungs. 
Madeleine absorbed in nursing the husband had little time 
r the friend. Hildegarde was suddenly thrown on her own 
sources. Out she fek il would be impolitic to write that 
ct to Valdivia. From one shipping olTice to another, from 
>uthwick's Great Oulfilting Emporium to the Haumgarten 
rothers’ Wholesale Provision House, she went in quest of 
lormation j threading her way through the bustling streets, 
here among the featureless thousands, day by d.s\ she often 
iw the figure of the (romtersman in broad-brimmed bat and 
rown bools, laced to the knee; or the weather-beaten miner, 

I " waders" and brown duck or mackinaw. “They’re 
arning to Nome'." she would say to herself, looking on 
:icm already as fcllow-trascUers. One feeling much with 
er Is perhaps fc»Hv rather new in woman’s esperience. 
roong the many things called " new that are >et so old. 
t teems as if never before her generation could it have been 
. matter of course to a girl like Hildcgtrde Mar, that the 
hnuld feel intimetitcl) it nould be .as absurd to treat these 
icarded (rontiersmeo nuh o«>ndr%ceniti>n. ss to be lerrifetl 
)f them, Net that she .nnabred the otuatinn It uas too 
limpte for th.ai. Her (eehng «as merely iliai ihe«e uncouth 
■«llow<featufej were possible friends of hers A* she met 
ind passeil them, or in imagination " plaied " them m her 
coming espericnee, her mental attitude was singularly un- 
lamished by the age-old nnaiety of the unprotected fcm.ale 
:*sting about for a champion. Something less self-centred 
than Ihal, something kindlier, less the child of fear. Ches'inl 
might have qualms, but man was not for Hildegarde her 
natural enemy. A woman alone nas not obliged 10 pre p 
futliicly aliout for shelter, or for some coign of lantage. 
like rme (nirsued In a hostile land, Not his immemorial 
prey, she; but liVr Wio the possible prey of circumstance, 
with Ignorance for Itrt arth-enemy bs well as hi»- These 
booird Biwl snmhretxwd men ■■s om e rf them »t least— had 
alrraily met and oseteome the cotemno trmy Tlsey wm.W 
fie masirrs of the ^situation up there Hrrstlf the mere 
ignorant human bri.ng, Mger t<» Iram, fnnorrni of eliss- 
lilonon, irtrfisrly ab*e t.n *• diTermers,'* jrt krovi Jrg which 
of Ibrnt were n.*ly_ tVia-deep, oe rather ed’jcaitj'oo-deep; 
ymirg, yrfj attracfiiT, toot a girl geirg into a ifrange 
new world wito set gora fearletsty, hoprfulJy, carry irg faith 
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a!«5np for her jfilefJ and her buckltr. if 
tnt« i« nn apfiarifion rcw upon Ihe earth, then perhaps tie 
fnwcm^ ttnrki h.is something to be proud of beyond ti 
thine* it has celebrated more. 

Not that she enrotintrred nn dld^cult moments. She ira 
stared at, nn<l she could see th.it she was speculated about 
Weil, th.it ivas no l:illin|* matter. Perhaps it was becaosi 
she was so tall. When m the thronged and noisy ofEcc 
she was crowded .ind pushed by an ercited horde— thocg!i 
shown no special disrespect as a woman — she was certaici* 
not comfortable, and was even a little forlorn, ^\■hen a 
brow'beatinr; passeni^r-a^ent vented his ill-temper upon 
her refusal to buy a ticket forthwith without waiting "W 
inquire further," she felt the man's rudeness keenly, ab- 
surdly. flut it was not till some " masher " of a clerk spoke 
to her with a vulgar familiarity that discomfort went^dowa 
before humiliation in the thought, "UTut would Louis say 
if he knew?" Howei-er, the clerk soon saw his error, and u® 
tail, quiet girl was taken at a difTerent %-aluatiofi. 
the most ignorant men, learn these lessens more quicw 
than is supposed. But oh, it wasn’t easy to do »« 
work of preparation alone! comparing, eliminating, d^* 
Ing all by oneself. For at evera step, upon every quwbo'’' 
one encountered conflicting testimony. Every store-wmdow 
that one passed displayed things " Indispensable for Nooe. 
Every ship that sailed was the best, and bound to be 
at the goal. Now and then to some one of the besie^? 
hundreds at the offices, Hild^arde would put a 
The women looked askance. The men answered awy 
enough. But if they knew little more than Hild^arde, they 
entertained darker fears. And still, and always, testimony 
was in conflict. The firm that Impressed her roost favounWyt 
whose office she had just left " to think it over ''—-why ta«j, 
it seemed, were a set of thie\-es. Passage on one of their 
ships meant ten to twenty days’ starvation on short ration 
of sour bread and salt horse. Heavens, what an 
But that other firm she was on her way to interrogate— th® 
were traffickers in human lifel Didn’t she know they n 
been buying disabled craft of every description, even hswiiv 
up abandoned wrecks out of the sea, sweeping the ®‘’“ , 
Pacific for derelict and rotten craft that they might pamt a 
rename, and make a /orftine out of crotfdinff' su®" crary 
vessels full of ignorant human cattle for Cape Nome? 

But these people, proprietors of the New Line, m «no 
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ofSces they stood— their ships if startiog later were at least 
sea-woithy. Sea-worthy? Sht Tbeir shJjis didn’t so much 
as caist. These men only wuted, postponing sailing dates 
00 one pretext or another, till th^ had got your money 
and filled, and over-filled, the UsH of their phantom ships. 
When they'd done that, you’d sect They'd pocket tlieir 
thousands and abscond into Canada. 

While Hildegarde waited hesitating, even on the smallest 
and least faith-inspiring boats the passenger lists rapidly 
filled. And still every train that thundered into the Seattle 
Station disgorged Its hundreds clamouring to be taken to 
Nome. Already, since Hildegarde’s arrival, a number of 
schooners and several steamers, with flags flying and bands 
playing, had gone forth to meet the early ice floes. Would 
these daring ones get any further, after all, than the Aleutian 
Islands before June? "'You’ll see they’ll have to put in 
at Dutch Harbour for a month!” Hildegarde saw men, 
standing in dense crowds on (he wharves, shake their heads, 
as they watched each ship go forth on the great adventure. 

" Aft my life,” thought the gvtl, ‘‘ I shall remember the 
port of Seattle, when the first boats went to Nome.” 

There were those who might seem to l\ave more cause 
than Hildegarde Mar to remember that unprecedented 
spectacle. Kor to the tvonderful “ Water Front ” sooner or 
later every creature in Seattle found his uay — commonly to 
sufTer there some strange malignant change. Even the quiet 
ones began to emit strange sounds, and to tear about as if 
afliicted with rabies ; the most self<onirol]cd went mad 
among the rest. They fought their way through the barriers, 
men and women afike; they screamed about their freight 
upon the docks; hurrahing and gesticulating, they saw 
maniac friends off, on ships whose decks were black with 
people, whose rigging, even, swarmed with clotted humanity, 
like bees clioRlng in bunches to the boughs of a tree. 

In the “ orderly ” streets of a great city, a girl like Ililde- 
garde would have been remarked, followed, probably accosted. 
She had had experience of that e\en in ValdUia. where nearly 
every creature knew who she was. In the ^ast and eager 
crowd on the Seattle Water Front she passed with little notice 
and wholly unmolested. Every one had business of his own. 
If the man who pushed against you till he nearly knocked 
you down was not an exehed passenger rushing for the next 
ship, he was a company agent seeing off a hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of machinery} or he was the gentleman in 
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a sma/Ier way of busIncsSf who was beating up trade \i 
the neighbourhood of riie Last Chance Bazaar. Here arc 
there on a liny temporary plat/orm, nearJy swamped by 
crowd, or standing insecurely on a jostled barrow, n 
chants whose ages ranged from eight to eighty, offered ; 
something you'd bless them for every hour of your life 
Nome. Here an improved sort of prospecting pan — you J 
only to carry it up to lat. 62 ° to fill it full of gold all < 
long. There was a Nome mosquito-mask, fastened liki 
gallows’-cap on the face of a stiff, pale figure of wax, lif 
high in air, rigid, travestying death — horribly arresth 
There was every kind of waterproof — hat, coat and boot ; f 
that sunrmer at Nome meant nothing but rain, was the c 
point upon which every one agreed- By way of obj« 
lesson, “ rockers ” for separating Nome gold from Nor 
sand are bein^ jogged to and fro upon the wharves; s-endo 
of patent medicine are crying one another down ; a difftni 
concentrated food is proclaimed at eve/y comer, a ne»v go 
“ process ” every ten feet and Bedlam all around you. Copw 
plates ; pickaxes ; shovels : and — '* Here y 'arc I The last thir 

out 1 Compound • corkscrew -screw, driver- monkey •wreaw 

'n can-opener. All y' grub goes to Nome in cans. i ‘ 
starve to death right plumb in the middle o' plenty, 'nJrt 
y’ get this yer noo coropound-corkscrew-screw-driytr 
monkey——” The rest is drowned by the dernier cr» 

“ Nome sto-o-o-ves I Bum-oil-burn-wood-burn-coke-burn-anv 
tfaing-in-hell-and-never-bum-the-dinncr 1 Nome s(o-o-<>»c*l 
Other hawkers so hoarse you heard nothing but "Non’e* 
Nomel” as if they had it there — a nostrum you might boy 
at home. 

Hildegarde's mind went back to the old rcconnai'ssanrt 
map in the dining-room— she so little she must climb I'pc^ 
a chair to read in her father’s fine, clear writing, the name 
opposite a tiny projection in the const line. It had been 
a place only he seemed to know about. Now on every rgfT 
on every lip, Nome 1 Nome I Name I . • - 

Overheard fragments among ne\y<omers at the shlpP'''? 
offices, no more “Which boat?” but “Can you. even by 
paying some feller a bonus, get anything in the shape of » 
ticket before June?” 

The element 0 / chance was not to be eliminated. ” , 

be faced. On her way to the ofTice of the line she had nrs' 
affected, she saw swinging on tn front of her, hand* in ov*r* 

- pockets, shouldering his way through the throng, err 
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>f those same Wsh-booted, wWe-featttd men of whom she 
Had said at r7rsl, “ He’s gcui^, tool” But this man had 
been marked out by his air ol enjoying: the enterprise. Most 
ptopfe, c\cn aw’ay from the nurddoiing U’^ater Front, bore 
about with them a harassed, or at best, preoccupied counten- 
•nee, the majority sallow awl seamed and weary. This 
wide-mouthed young giant with the fresh complexion — he 
was one of whom yon felt not ooty " he knows,” but ” he 
knows it’s all right." Now, if he should be on his way to 
secure a passage at this same office, Hildegarde would take 
it as a lucky omen. But he carried his tall figure swinging 
by. His back seemed to say, ” No, thank you. I know 
too much to be taken in by the Golden Sand* Company.” 
Hildegarde went past the GoJden Sands Company herself, 
without quite intending to. The ruddy-complcsioned one 
was stopped by a (ussy Uute, middle-aged man, who said, 
"Wonder if you cm tell me where the CcntnfogBl Pomp 
Company's offices are?” 

” what?" says the red-checked giant as Hildcgarde went 
hy. " You mean Mitchell, Lewis and .Siarvcr.*”’ 

” V-yet." said the fussy man. " Are they all right, do 
you think?" and the rest was fosi. M bat a pity sbe couldn't 
L’o up as simply as that, and ask his Giantship about the 
M.its. Hut no. He was a rather young giant, and a little too 
enierprising.looking- No, liciter not. He stared at people. 
That wasn't the sort of man she’d e\cr spoken to. 

She hadn't anstyied ji, but w«h all her simplicity and all 
her sense oi Ircedoiti she was acutely sensitive about making 
any avoidable more that might be miscontrued. The un- 
fortunate women of the world had spoiled things. Not only 
for themselves— for others, too. She crossed the street and 
went back towards the ”Coldcn Sands ” Glanriog over 
her shoulder, she saw the giant part from his interlocuior 
snd dissp^ar In the offire of llankin end Company. ^ 
that was inc best Knel Slowly the retraced her steps, turn- 
ing over in her mind all she'# heard about HanUin and 
Ciimpany. I’crhsps even without this Uvt indication the 
eiidencr did point IlanMavards. She went m. Craning 
oirr heads ami peering sctwss shoulders, she saw the huge 
young enan talking to the agent. She edged her way rearer. 

VtHi'lI haie pJeniy o' time to load your ituH. The 
Crofrfji'H !<« at the dorks Toosdsv. ' 

"Sure?” ■' 

*■ Dead certain." 
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(bat Bfl inf^ndiojj p Hxortjrr by th/t bott all *"'?* 
b-»d a on ib*- XVa'j-f I /ont »h<* nfsrht ara •’5* 

ofoM'ify dyiojT now '• tnrr af tbo Rjnirr Grand. ” 
b4i| f’^rn in hjlf^n.tuuir nc'» abouj rf^ellinc y' 

Ard lhat waa ie. Nufo>>»T twency^f. Ife banded H..co 

pard*- lb' xt>p of pfry-bln^ P’p'f which transferred 

sJyinp run's riqhs to a ftrsKl.isi berth on Hanki.n and to^ 

pjny'e btramer f v>t^rnt, sailinp from Seattle to Cape oc- 
oo the irjth of Ma*. _ j 

Now for a deciston amooptt the contendjftff out-tters 
prmjsi»»n dealers. ..,,j •• asi 

She had studied well the prospectuses, the fo.dert 
the Iuft<l*book«. She had made notes and lists, we 
*he must protide herself with : ,, 

•• A Unt anj i»o fatr tfarfc b!u* JJudtcn Boy blonitts. 

•• Il'flfee becli. 

•• SfTtrat yardt ilout neftinp. 

•• Ltalhtf gait*ft. 

*' Covboy~t hat. 

** Carras bag, vrith shoulder straf. 

“ Oil stove, and ail." . .Af 

To this, upon her mother's initiative, she proposed to 
a pistol; on her own, four pounds of chocolate and a 
some supply of peppermints. .j„,rtise- 

She had culled from newspapers, books, and 
ments at least sis different lists of ‘he kind and qu^ 
of food one would need. Already she had ordered « 
cases of mineral water, but she was still ponderuip 
ated epgs," "desiccated potatoes, naked wdk |abl 
and " bouillon capsules,” as she stood in one of we g 
provision houses that day she had got h« a 

The place was crowded. Here, as elsewhere, a few wo 
among: the many men; both sexes hent on us 

While she waited in the throng, a clerk who, with 
had been making his way to her, interrupted a « 

preferred by a little weather-beaten woman in biacft 
he had not heard the one who spoke, of one wn 
said nothing he asked, " Is anybody looking after your 
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" As soon asAiitiadj tosfaastow!. ” HiUegacde. 

•The rusty one glanced at her Wtew-woman «n some surprise, 
and said affain to the clcik, " I jmi stepped in to ask you 
to be sure to have a keg o* wttcn-narel ready to go out witn 

our stuff. You ran out of it last year.” 

“ Oh, arc you Mrs. Blumpilty?” 

“ Yes.” 

" Have you given your order?" The clerk’s manner liad 
changed, he had plenty of t'®® now. 

“ Mr. Blumpitty will step in fo-mortow about iL He is 
quite a little rushed to-day, hunting around for a place to 

a gc«i many doing that," said tSxt clerk* 

“ There hasn’t been a room vacant at a hotel for a week." 

’■ 1 guess that's right. And »« got a party of twenty* 
eight this time. 1 only wanted to jog you about that witch* 
haeel." She was moving off. 

Hildegarde stood in the way, " Are you going to Nome?" 
asked the girl. 

-Yes." 

" Do you mind telling me what you are going to do with 
witch'hatel, up there?" 

" A person wants witch-hatel everywhere.” 

" Why do they?" 

" Beat doctor in the world.’’ 

" What’s it good for?” Typhoid was in the ignorant mind. 
“ Good for anything. Burn*, cuts, bruises, anything.” 

" Oh I” Down at the foot of the list, after peppermints, 
went witch-hasel. Again the little woman showed signs of 
moving on. But she looked back at Hiidegardc over her 
shoulder and, as if to imply : this much 1 leave you, even if 
you ora too good-looking to inspire confidence, ■' Witch-haael 
ain’t like those noo things they advertise. It's been tcsti^l.'' 
'■ Oh, has it?" 

She didn’t know much, this young lady. " Guess it has," 
said the little woman. ** In every country store in my part 
of the world, you'll find b keg of wilch-hasell” and with 
that she would have been goaie Vrot that the crowd pressed 
her back. 

" What U your part?” asked Hildegarde 
Tlie woman looked Tourvd at her suspiciously. “ Maine.” 
" You come *11 the way from Maine to go to Nome?” 
She nodded. "Gness everybody here but you is coin' 
Straight to Nome.” Her eye fell on Hildegarde’s pencil. 
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against the low 

ation, showing singularly repula^^f * basaltic form- 

of colour-stain), the "'ide range 

perch on in the corner *’®’' a stool to 

grown already familiar nie^ the crowding faces were 

Stood talking to one of the nt!“* towering briskness, and 
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going on “ her ” shin, Tber» was 

at him now !•• she tu^ed a^v I'™ 

was Mrs. Blumpitty, with a thicfc.scr*rf**’ *“dden!y 

his face a greyish-vellow hie t. don-coloured husband- 
yellow, with pL grSTis« his eyes 

«ool and made her 
summer?” “ ‘™« you were at Nome last 

•>i^r'''?.tfS'eVatrMa“'rp!l ---."ahe 

■tasl.! a a,oa,cn,. ife i- tht {““ '<-"’««ber him It yea 
Something in the fremhi- "* *“"d people remember.” 
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You can know ceLu „*'<J<^ardc had its effect 
hear the.r names. Nome a"d never 

^ OI, h„„ ' •'■ ‘ ”■' •“» 

teb.’„d°”yg“'.;' b^eht him ,» ha.r ,ha daa-coloa,cd 
A younir mL?- **«“ him 1” 

"No.-said MUj “si'ed the wife. 

■• He is g!.5t^/*V=^^>*e was shaking with cacite- 

picture of her ow-Jb he—hc is very lame.” This haW 

— she found herself Mt" h**^***”*^ O'Wame her. •• Try ” 
remember. He is my Sr^’ ** **'* *m—" tiy^’to- 
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j Oh, your lathee,” said the woman in a different fc 
and the vague man turned his pale eyes on Hildcgard« 
though only now fully aware of her. 

“ Lame I There was a lame man. No, I never sp 
to him.” 

"We weren’t much in Nome,” the woman esplafe 
‘ Our claims are out on Glaysher River, and we were 
our camp there most of the time.” 

Hildegarde leaned against the brilliant dado of Delicic 
Tomato Soup, and she looked so disheartened, the man s 
” Was you thinWn’ o’ goin’ out?” 

” Yes, I'm going to him.” 

“ Big party?” 

” No, no party at all.” 

” You’re not goin’ alone?” ^ „ 

” Yes, I'm the only one of my family who has h'"*'. 
The pale eye fell on Hild^arde’s list, which she still w 
in her hand. ” If your father’s there you won’t have to Ul 
supplies,” 

” I must go prepared for— -anytUing.” And she turnfo o« 
face away. . 

After a pause, ” You got anybody to advise you? M*' 


•• no. 

The rusty woman looked at the vague man, and the vsgut 
man looked at Van Camp's Soup. 

“ Where arc you at?” he said presently, 
flildegarde stared. 

ife pushed back his Wack slouch hat and sadly mopped "'I 
yellow-grey brow, ft was warm to-<lay. The crowd 
Baumgarten's made it seem warmer still. " Which hoi*” 
asked Mr. Dlumpilty. «• ^ „ 

•* I’m not at any hotel. I am at Mr. Jacob Dorn’t- 
"Jacob L. Darn's?”^ 

” Oh, do you know him?” ^ 

" No, 1 don’t know him, but I know Ills firm.’ ” * 
plain the name bad impressed both lllumplliyt. 

" What boat you goin* in?" asked the yellow-grey 
"The Cengrts}.” 

"Ohl” 

” What's the malfef with the Congrttt?” ^ 
niumpltty ihwfc bis sfiwr bead, mormawl 
hot,” and slowly divested himself of his r**ercr«t. 
he stood revealed in black from bead to heel, hometh*'’? 
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press'ibly funereal about Win now, that the dun-colouretS wat 
ii3d mashed. •‘Pity yon didn't know about the Los 
(!«;«{«*, ” he said dolefully. 

" What i* there to know about her?” 

" She’s CO'o’ to be fitted up in style.” 

“ Ob, I shan't mind style.” 

" We're groin' on the Los Angeles’' said the little niic- 
"I do mind that — not poiop with vou." Hildeparde 
looked into tl>c woman’s neather-bcaten lace, and felt regret 
deepen, 

1-fom columns of Van Camp Mr. Blumpitty raised his 
\^tary eyes and they fell on an acquaintance in the crovid 
You saw that esen the teeth of the dun<o!ouT«d husband 
weie yeIlow.{;fey. Hut the effect of his watery smite was 
altogether grey, and without suspicion of any hue less 
sombre. It made you think of a dripping day in November, 
with winter all Ixforc you. Rut tot it was the cheerful gi.mt 
niumpitty had recngnited. How long had be been there at 
Hildrearoc's elbow? 

” What's that 1 heard you sayin' against the Cortgmi ’'' 
he demanded of Rtumpitty. "Congtrjs >» the best boat 
Roin*.” 

” We couldn’t get passage (or alt of us on Ua Coticeeii," 
said flluffipiity meekly. 

"And we didn’t want to be divided,” contributed Mrs. 
Rlumnitty. 

'* We're sure the l^s AngtUt is ol) right.” 

” What makes you sure?'* 

” Ilecui site’s just fresh (tom the Covtr’mint service." 

TliC giant taughed, sod look out a big silver watch. HiMe- 
garde saw with « start of surprise that it nas past luncheon 

" n«ry do keep you hangin* around here.” Rlumpltty 
InoVrd wearily at tV crowd. "Guess I'll j:o and make an 
spyxiinttnent with Itaumgarten lor fight away alter break. 
(aU to-rrxwfer." 11* rnnsed off with the giant at his side 
and the small wife at his heels. 

Ilil.lrgside hurrini bark to Madeleine's, where tiehnld 
Mrs Mar and llsrryt 

"The l«i)« l»ec»n to (usa when they read in the pafcr* 
ahwit Mr. iWfi liflng ilk" 

"Oh, It’s a’d figl.l-— wbiwn see, 1 enran." said Jl.lJrcsrdr. 
•' I ti»M you it would be," Mrs. Mar s»id to Harr). 
” Now, hrrr we air to • toww *t.*Te esery hfrtti is (uff to 
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^^^rflowiiig-, and Jacob Dom dying — to judge by the way 
Madeleine behaves. But she always was a little theatric^ 
— Chat girl.” 

” No, her husband is very ill. I feel I oughtn’t to be her 
myself, really.” Obvious enough Hildegarde’s dismay t 
the apparition of her family. Ignorant as she was, alread, 
she had learned how little help the average person could b< 
about this undertaking, liie Blumpittys were different 
She told about them. 

Mrs. Mar no sooner heard of their existerice than she 
said, ” Now if you could travel with a respectible 

couple ” In vain Hild^arde pointed out she was going 

on another ship. Anyhow, tho6e people could tell HiWc* 
garde things — they could advise. Anybody but Hildegarfe 
would have had them here and pumped them ivell. Thegid. 
in a subdued voice, reminded her mother that it was a house 
whose owner lay dangerously ill.” 

” The very reason 1 Mr. Dorn isn't advising you, 8* 
promised. You must find some one who will. Ob,_ you «« 
slow'witted ! Where are those people staying with tfieif 
foolish name? You don’t even know their address? 
upon my soul, it's a good thing we did come, after alH 
you’ll ever be able to get urt by yourself, I don’t know. 

In a tn'ce itfrs. Afar had dispatched flarry to scour SwUk, 
to ransack every hotel register in the place, “And oon* 
come back here without those fllumpittys. ” 

When, at four o’clock, there was no news either of Harry 
or them, IliJdcgardc and her mother set out toge ther— 
told the Japanese servant to keep anybody who called. *’ 
they’d be gone only balf-an*hour. If the ulumpittys, Nrt. 
Mar said, were not among the crowds in the principal 1 
they’d very probably be on that Water Front Ilildfgardc M 
written about. 

But no, not a Blumpilty to be seen. On their way 
the giant. ” He might know — he’s a friend of theiri. 
Ilildegarde said. , 

^Vithout an instant’s hesitation hfrs. ftfar accostra 
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tis you kcvow a maa 

id tbt giant, pulling ofi his brD9<^ bai- 
Cr erc ihejr art to be found?” 

'• i jua. . lunipjtty up in the Stevens House bar.’* 

"In the bar I i ne man drinks?” 

" Oh no, not to say dnnkt,” said ttic cheerful one, smiling 
broadly. 

" What's be doing in the bar then?” 

"Just taiVin* to the boys.” 

'* Then will you go tight away and ask him ” 

"Thete’s Harry I” HJdegarde was making signals. 
‘‘Well, you're not much good at finding people,” his 
mother greeted him. ” Dot we've got Blumpitty.” 

” Oh, hw d'you do?” said Hariy. prepared to accept the 
giant in this rdle. iiildegarde explained, and the final move 
in the mission was committed to her brother. The ladies 
were to go home and trust Hariy to “bring Blumpitty 
along.” They were reassured when they saw the giant 
disposed to accompany the expedition. 

Within an hour, there was DIumpiity baled before Mrs. 
Mar, like a criminal before his judge. 

"Weill” Mrs. M.if glanced from her son to the clock. 
*' And you wouldn’t have found him, even at this hour, but for 
Uildegarde and me.” Hatty's answet to this (and to Hilde- 
garde's " Remember, we must speak low, Mr, Dorn's room 
IS just above,”} was to whisper, as if divulging some 
tremendous secret, "Mr. Blumpitty. ” Tlien, still more 
significantly, ” My rtothev." My motlwf fastened lier bright 
eyes upcpn the stranger who had obliged her by responding 
to her call. Plainly she was not prepossessed. The giant 
had either been wrong, and Blumpitty dtd drink (In which 
case Mrs. Mar was wasting her time), or else the man natur- 
ally looked ” logy ” — a fatal way of looking. 

*' Please sit dawn, Mr. Blumpitty,” said Iiildegarde, 
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ks you know a maa and his wife of 

■d the giant, puilin^r off his broad bat. 
u; ere they are to be found?’* 

'• I iomphiy up in the Stevens House bar.” 

“ In the bar I ‘ ne man drinks’” 

Oh no, not to say dnnfej,” said the cheerful one, smiling 
broadly. 

“ What’s he doing in the bar then?” 

” Just talkin’ to the boys.” 

” Then wU! you go right away and ask hinv— ” 
“There’s Harry I" Hildegarde was making signals. 
"Well, yott’re not much good at finding people,” his 
mother greeted him. ” But we’ve got Blumpitty. " 

" Oh, how d'you do?” said Harry, prepared to accept the 
giant in this rdU. Hildegarde e^plai^cd, and the final move 
in the mission was committed to her brother. The ladies 
were to go home and trust Harry to “bring Blumpitty 
along." They were reassured when they saw the giant 
disposed to accompany the expedition. 

Within an hour, there was Blumpitty haled before Mrs. 
Mar, like a criminal before his judge. 

“Well!” hfrs. Mar glanced from her son to the clock. 
" And you wouldn't have found him, even at this hour, but for 
Hildegarde and me." Harry’s answer to this (and to Hilde- 
gatde's " Remember, we must speak low, Mr. Dorn’s room 
IS just above,”) was to whisper, as if divulging some 
tremendous secret, “Mr. Blumpitty.” Then, still more 
significantly, ” S/y molher." My mother fastened her bright 
eyes upon the stranger who bad obliged her by responding 
to her call. Plainly she was not prepossessed. The giant 
had either been wrong, and Blumpitty did drink (in which 
case Mrs. fifar was wasting her time), or else the man natur- 
ally looked “ logy " — a fatal way of looking. 

“Please sit down, Mr. BhimjAty,” said Hildegarde, 
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speaking rcry }ovf. Mr. Blampitty, wore than ever with tit 


air of a myte at a funeral, (!epo5itcd hitii5elf oo the exUeae 
eifpe of a ciiat'r. 


*' Vou see," *atd Harry, by way of breaking the chill o* 
his mother’s reception, " you see, Mr. Blumpitty wasn't on 
any JjolcJ register.” 

Why weren’t you?” demanded ^^rs. Mar, as though tbs 
were a damning charge. 

** No room anywhere,” said Blumpitty sadly. 

*' Oh, I hope jou found a place to sleep io- - -** begsn 
IliJdegarde, 

” Wa-al, yes, after huntin' around two whole days.” 

** Two days f” says Mrs. Mar, ready to nail him for a Jj 
at the start, and so save time. “There's a night in t, 
middle of two days.” 

“ ya*as. We wished they wusn’L” 

*' Where did you sleep?” 

” Didn’t sleep much.” 

" Where did you stay?” 

** fn the station.” 

“Station I" Visions of his being *' run in ' assaileasir* 
Mar. “ What station?” 

“The G.N.W.,” be said lodisliocUy. „ tr - 

“The Great North Western Railroad Station, Han? 
translated, with a reassuring look at the man. 

“ You slept in the waitiog-room?” 


“ Some of us slept.’' ^ 

'* Oh dear, I hope yooVe got nice quarters at last? saio 


HUdegarde. 

“ Wa-al, we got three rooms. But,” gloomier than ever, 
“ we got to pay for 'em.” 

“ What do you want of three?" demanded Mrs. Mar. 

“ Three ain't loo many fur twenty-eight people.” 

“ Twenfy-elghrl HTjal are you doing with so many? 

“Takin’ 'em to Nome.” Had the destination been the 
nether regions, he cooWn't have said it more as one wba 
bad left hope behijitk _ 

“Bless my souff said Mrs. Mar, with a vision of 
crowded train she'd come by, and the yet more crowded 
streets she'd hunted through for this same Blunipi<*y- 

“ What are they all gwnff W*!® there?” 

Blumpitty smiled a faint wwld-weary smile. They lo«> 
o’ think they’d jMt natchruny like to get a share o’ tb.s 
gold that’s layin’ around op there. 
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“ Oh, you’re a prospecting party.” 

'* 1 guess we’ll do some looJcm* around.” 

‘‘Twenty-eight of yout” ndaimed HiW^atde under her 
breath. *' In three rooms!” 

The man nodded slowly, and Ws ^cHow-grey eyes seemed 
to have a \'ision o( them. ” Layin’ in row*,” he said sadly. 

"How dreadful!” breathed HiWegatde. In truth it had 
a Morgue-Iike sound. 

f;o— o," he drawled. ” Ko— o. Me and Mrs. Ulum- 
pilty, we do kind o' miss it, not has'm’ any winder. It's 
only a closet though," he said, as if not wishing to huit the 
feelings of anything so small and unpretentious. " And the 
rest ol our people are all right. Some parties have had to 
mix up, but f been able to gel ft room Sot the men, ond 
he spoUc with a weary pride — " end ooe (or the ladies.” 

" Ladies in your party !" exclaimed Harry. 

" Ya-as. rive, not countin' Mrs. niumpitty.” 

“What kind?" demanded Mrs Mar. at the same moment 
as Hatry asked, " What arc they going to do up there?” 

” Oh, they’re all right," said Blumputy, thinking he 
answered both. ” .Miss l.etoy Schermcrhurn’i poin’ to keep 
th** books, and be secretary *nd business womnn to the 
Company." 

\Vhat epmp.iny?" says Mrs. Mar. 

" niumpitty and ss's Mr. Ulumpiiiy. 

” Uless my soull" says Mrs. Mat. 

" Kemembcr Mr, Dorn." whispered llildega/de. 

"Do i understand your wife is going along'—'' Mrs. 
Mar began on a lower note. 

"Ves.ohjts. 1 couMn'i do it without Mrs. EluiTipiity." 
" IMierc Joes she come in?’’ 

” ni-crywhere. Little bit o' woman, so high. You’st 
seen her.*' He turned to Ilildr^arde She nixided smiling. 
"Don’t wr.'igh cnore’n (unetyvaix pounds. Worth twenty 
or'nary siee people.” 

” N\ hat does she do up there?" 

" Lserything. Keeps It all together." He looked round 
with a mrUnrlinly wUifutneet, as »( tic felt keenly the need 
of Mrs. Itluinpiily |o keep (be present siiuaticifi together. 

" And the other women?” aard Mr*. Mar. 

" Well, Mrs. Till'.nghast ts \b« wile of the baker.” 

" What l.*terf" 

"Tlie Company's.” 

” PUmpltty and Co.*a?" 
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"Yes, ma’am. Then there’s Miss Cremer. She’s a 
tailor— goes along to keep us mended up till our docs get 
wore out. Then she'll make us noo things. Mrs. Bluni- 
pitty had to do it all last year. Pretty hea%7 far a little 
woman no bigger’n ” 

" The baker’s wife and the tailoress, that makes two 
besides Mrs. Blumphty.” . 

" Yes, ma'am. An’ there's Miss Estelle Mans. \ ery him 
young lady. She says she can cook.” lie sighed, an 
then recovered himself. " Even if she can t, Mrs. 
can. Yes he allowed a pale eye to wander towards Mus 
Mar — “ we got very nice ladies along, and I mean e 
to have claims." , 

Mrs. Mar glinted at him, as much as to say, Oh, tnat 

It^r^riSriL" them," said Hildegarde a little 
^"""how* do you ettpect them to get claims?" asked Mrs. Mar 

'^*‘^The'cSmpany's got some valyerble property up 
Glaysher Crick.” 

What company has? 

" Blumpitty and Co." ^ 

•' 'otopilly, Pnd l>'r '"H-s. 

“■■i Sh“iu°'.™?pS/k.ir,"»id M„. M.r, ,vi,h a 

Very'taw bcaidca M Wa dlda'. .... » ^ 

‘’'F°“oS‘'HTr';’a cova« X’dl." 

view of , be way "o » ““'"E 

We .eea vtat happen, .00 .lien/’ ..id 

that gets the benefit. 

“ Why don't they? t m m the bulk o' lh* 

" They get froac out. I mean to hold on to tne 
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stock myself jest as long’s ever 1 can. Keep things in my 
own hands." He looked anxiou$> 

'* Not let other people take wp the stock, you mean?” 5 n< 
quired Harry, smiling openly tuMr. 

" It’s the only way,” smd Mr. Blumpitty, and then, as 
though to change a dangerous topic, ” We got a nice party. ” 
He looked towards Hildrgarde. ” Pretty near all the perfes- 
sions. We got a smart young lawyer and two practical 
miners. We got a nengineer an’ a noospaper man. An’ we 
got a nex-motor man — used to drive a 'Frisco street car, and 
a very bright feller. Ya.a3, we got a carpenter, too, an’ 
three doctors an' a boat-builder an’ a dentist. We got pretty 
near everything.” 

“ How long were you up there before?” asked Mrs. Mar, 
still feeling her way with this queer character, who, with his 
wife, might after all be decent fellow^^assengers for Hilde- 
garde. 

” We was in two summen an’ one winter." 

'• Your wife too?” 

“Oh, yes, she fcep’ us alive If y’ wus to see her y' 

wouldn't think she looked like she ” 

The discreet Jap servant opened the door, and seemed to 
whisper, "Mis’ Bumhfe Pee ” 

” Oh, how do you do?” Hildegarde went quickly forward 
and shook hands with a tiny, weather-beaten woman. 

" I heard on the Water Front you wus askin' for me,” said 
the new-comer, looking very shy and embarrassed, 

'■ Oh I” Mrs, Mar was on h<r feet. " Is this Mrs. Blum- 
pitty?” Before that little person knew what had happened, 
she was on the other side of the room, shrinking into the 
extreme corner of a big, red satin sola — not unlike some 
sort of insect hiding in the heart of a poppy. But it was idle 
trying to escape (rotn Mrs. Mar. She prodded her prisoner 
with pointed questions, and there was no manner of doubt 
but ” Mis' Bumble Bee ” was intensely frightened. But she 
must have come out of the ordeal uncommon well, for the 
jatech'ist rose at the end of a quarter of an hour (breaking 
in upon Harm's glib exposition of the huge difficulty in these 
days of floating a gold mwing scheme). “ Your wife and ! 
have been arranging things," said Mrs. Mar, with a sudden- 
ness that made Blumpitty blink. " My daughter must go on 
your ship.” 

*• But, mamma—" 

" Mrs. Blumpitty says Ae will look after you on board.” 
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•* pjjrffff lh«* run/ wife, a Kttle bfcathfess. "Am 

fSt- t!nr^n't l)f>t) h't tuhtr ftnt at firtt she can stay with 
can't she?" 

Uliimpifty, ihtM app'‘ate<I co, said ” Va-as,” so entin 
without rnIfuMiasm, Ihit tiN wife added. " He said to i 
after we'd tAii,ed with vour dawpliter, ' It’s a pitr she aii 
j;nin' on (he /.e>t Anjfriei. We coufd a' helped her.'" 

" Well, the it f;oinf; on the /-os Angetet." 

" So, maetira.i, the f.‘o«;press.*' 

*• be pif;headed, IfaUe^arde. Why should you insi 

on the 6on^»f IS when here arc Air. and Mrs. Blumpitty reac 
to look after you on the Lot Angetes?" 

" { don’t eicaclly insist, but I'se paid S135 ” 

'• Vou can ch.Tnpe your ticket, if that's all. can't she? 
Mrs. Illumpitty appe.iled to the repositoiy of n'tsdom on th 
edge of the chair. 

" Oh, ya-as,” s.iid Mr. Dlumpitty. 

Why are you so sure?” said Hildejjarde. " Is h h«aufl 
the Cen;:rrsj is so much the better ^at, as your bij?, tii 
frlend said?" 

" He ain't right about that, though he’s a mighty smart 
feller. licen to Harvard CoM^e,” he said, for hln. 
beneHt. Tlicn, as one adducing a destiny higher still, "The 
Los Angeles has bcert a Manila transport.” 

" But why docs everybody seem to want to go la 
Congress?" _ , 

"Sails four days earlier,” said Dlumpitty, umnpvw. 
*• But " — he glanced, or no, Dlumpitty never glanced;’ w'“* 
apparent dilTieulty be rolled his pale eye heavily over to JJfS- 
Mar — " setlin’ out's one thing, gettin' in’s another. 'Tain t 
likely the Congress'll see Nome 'fore we do.” 

" Anyhow, what are four days compared to ?” _ "its. 
Mar turned briskly upon her daughter. " Mrs. Dlumpitty j* 
going to see that you ba»e all the necessary things, and i' 
you’re sick she’s going to look after you.” . 

As Afre. Dlumpitty did not instantly corroborate ths res“‘ 
of the fifteen minutes in the red satin comer, " You 
me tint,” said Mrs. Alar, with a suddenness that sounds 
less like maternal solicitude than truculence, "and / pf®' 

mised you shouldn’t be a loser by it” 

Yes — oh yes, ma’am. I’ll do all I said.” Merely 
at Mrs. Mar seemed to galvanize Mrs. Dlumpitty into hero 
mastery of her shyness. She clasped her thin bands in I 
grey cotton gloves tightly together, and felt herself ca 
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k prove her present knowledge and pro- 


opon instantly 1 
speci'ivc useluifiess. 

“ H-havcy’ got abc^’s robber coat, cornin’ to the knees? 
she inquired of the younger lady. 

"No,” said Hild^arde. "Ought I ?” 

“ Yes, you must have that, mustn't she?" 


“And vvaterproetl boots?" 

“ I’ve got them.” 

“ With asbestos soles?” 

" Oh, I don't know.” 

“They're the best.” 

"Get them,” commanded Mrs. Mar. 

“ And one thing you can't do without is a blue denim pro- 
specting dress.” 

” 1 think I have something that would do, though I don't 
estpeet to go——” 

“ Has your dress got knickerbockers and skirt to the 
knee?” She saw Miss Mar and her mother exchange 
gUncei, but she (eh instinctively the cider lady would see the 
reasonableness of the provision. 

“ No," said the young lady, “ my skins are ankle-iength.” 
“ Oughtn't to be a hairbreadth below the knee,” said Mrs. 


9 skirt at all is best," observed Mr. Clumpitty dryly. 
" What I" said Harry Mar, whom every one had forgotten, 
“ Jest full knickerbockers," said Blumpitty, without sc 
much as looking at the objector. 

“ Oh, that won't be necessary for me,” said Miss Mar. 

“ ’Twill, if you want to go prospectin’.” Valiantly Blum 
pitty supjKirted his wife’s view. ” You can't wear a skirt or 


the trail. ' 

'1 1 don’t think I shall go on the trail," said the pustl 

lanimoua HiWegardc, "unless my father ” 

" Better he ready,” said Blumpitty. 

" Wkat — -.j hiar, glancing a 


What else do you advise?" said Mrs 
the clock. 

" She ought to have a sou’wester, don’t you think?” say 
Mrs. Diumpilty lo Mr. Blumpitty. 

“ Ya-as, and a tarpaulin to lie on in the swamp.” 

” Well,” said Mrs. Mar, ** nobody can accuse you two c 
over<oJouring the delights of Ufe up there." 

“It’s a splendid place, Alaska is, U you go with tb 
fight things," said Mt*. Blumpitty. 
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*' Anfl If jrou cofTi«? Away with the right things,” supplf* 
fTiffilfr! Mrs. .Mar. 

" Oh, she rniMt brinj; bick a etiim, mustn’t she? JIrs. 
nhtmpitljr flpp^.iled to her hnsb.snd, 

Harry and his mother eichmced looks. tr ; 

'* Well, never mind abotit that,” said Mrs. Mar. Bo 
If you see afler my rbughter and do what you said, you won I 
be Imcrs by it.” 

'* No, in<Iecd,” s.iid Harry, with emphasis. 

"Mrs. IJIumpilty,” quoted Mrs. ^far. "Mrs. Slotrpi 7 
s.iys she’ll see that Ilihlegarde is properly cooked tor cp 
there, and she'll even get her washing done." ^ 

" Oh, yes, I can do that myself. I ’m used to it. 

" You don’t look very strong,” said HildeganJe. ,, 

" 1 «„n'l bctor, 1 «CM to AUtka." sb. “"'"''i,'’ .tTu 
■■Vn-a.." acred h,r hutbaiid. ■' Alo-.j. lttnbl. siW 
till she went up there. Ruth's jest the same. 

" Who’s Ruth?" demanded Mrs. Mar. 

" Thai's eny niece," said Mrs, Dlumpitty. 

•• V°,“ 'id 5"c','?o5./"'.S?- "sbe would,’. ™.. «.!.■ 

(uranylhirff. Koth's tototy-Sv,." .Mr,. Clmpiity 

to Miss Jfar. " Reel nice gwl. Been a nurse, lou 

’'“iMva. a, i( the r„l nice Ruth htially te'l] 

" Give Harry your Congress ticket, ’j, „p my 

see about changing It. E'«" ‘’v-i' Don’t let the 

mind you must go on Hfrs. Blump.tty’s ship. J^n t je^,. 
grass grow, Harry, we roust catch the nig j.-qI, Dooi’s 
^ When Harry had ceased to witivate ® too. 

parlour, the Blumpittys seeiwd to think their J,„ed 

was at an end. They stood close together and mui 

embarrassed leave-taking. xrr« Mar "H* 

" Wait till my son gets back, are one or 

oughtn’t to be more than d;P„ot%1ude Mrs- 

two things I’d like to know. ^e fac glum* 

Mar that when she had headed off ^ and 

pitty had taken refuge in the chair t’^rest her husoa 
was^ edging it as close to him as she could himself. a» 

for protection, it would apiMr. depressed 

feebly he resumed his perch, looked ^ husbands 

and msu,. Mrs. Mar ne«led no reuua^^'Xrn.y M 
and wives are as communicaliw t^emer a g, pjtty up 
apart. " Hildegarde,” she said, take Mrs. o 
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to your room and see how much of your outfit’s right. Show 
her your list and take notes of what she tells you. " 

Having cleared the deck, Mrs. hlac by a cross fire of ques- 
tions drew SoTth a story, no— qvAM (ragTOtnts, rather, of 
the history of the DlutnpHty’s fight for existence during six- 
teen months spent io a lent upon the icy tundra, with a few 
Esquimau neighbours and no white soul for many a mile. 
Mrs. Mar forgot to look at (he clock, even grew strangely 
friendly with Qlump«ly. «n her absorption in so congenial 
an occupation as drawing out and clarifying an inarticulate; 
rather muddled male, l-inally, “The papers," quoted Mrs. 
Mar, " the papers say that all the claims are staked." 

Without the smallest emphasis, “ 1 know that ain’t so,“ 
said the man dully. 

" How do you know? 

•' I been there." Mrs. Mar digested this. “ 1 know,” 
ClumpUty went on, ** a place where tvo white man but me and 
one other has set foot — rich in gold." 

“ Where's that other man?" 

" ilnder the tundra ’long o’ the gold.” 

She tried rot lo betray her interest She even succeeded. 
" And that's the place you’re going up now to work?" 

" No, ma'am, t ain't talked to folks about (fiat place." 
Mrs. Mar waited to hear why. 

But Blompiity seemed to have no internion of enlightening 
her. *' The projierty we’re goin' to work this summer is the 
nineteen claims belongin' to Blumpitty & Co., up on Glaysher 
Crick. They’re already located, an’ recorded, an' surveyed, 
an’ a year's assessment work done." 

" How much have people put into this company of yours?" 
" Right smart," he said cryptically. '' What with nvy 
folks and my wife'* folks an' our party — had to give (htm f 
look in— only fair. But we’ie goin’ to keep it among our 
stives *iinu^ as |WsiMe. They ain't any ol us rich, no' 
now, hut "—he smiled a pale, pale smile all to himself, tha 
seemed to say the luture was beyond pemtlventorc golden- 
’* NVe all been worVin' people," be said, grave again as ever 
’•Rut we've all saved « little somethin’." 

” And you're putting your savings into this?" 

" Every crni. We know $*50 put into Ulumpitty & Co.’ 
this spring '11 be a tlmsand '(ore long " Instead of rtjoit 
ing, he sighed. ^"Mc've worked mighty hard, but we gt 
our chance tiow. He tested on the thought a momen' 
" They's a fortune fat tas up cm Claysher Crick— 'rwugh fv 
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us all.” His pale eyes seemed inadvertently to take in Mrs 
Mar. 

That lady presented her most baling surface. Absolutelj 
nothing you could take hold of. Whether her aspect CiS- 
couraged Mr. Dlumpitty or not, certainly he seemed toha'C 
no more conversation. 

Mrs. Mar was obli^d herself to break the silence. So 
you're pretty well satisfied, anyhow.” , , 

Ya-as,” he said, “ if only I can keep out o’ the bands 0 
the fy-nance-eers. ” 

” What’s to prevent you?” . l- , 

“Oh, I guess it’s all right”— but his look was dubious. 
” I got a good many mouths to feed an’ a lot o deve opi 
to do. ^ I tf felt 

‘‘You mean you haven’t got enough capital. 
she had caught him. She xvas both disappointed and 

” 1 got some capital, like I told you. An’ I could 

more if I wasn't so afraid o’ ” He paused, and « 

envisage afresh some subtle and merciless foe. a ■ • ^ 

sharp eyes pecked him all over. If 
wherever they had been, Dlumpitty would have pre 
surface the size of a cent that was not pitted ** "'■ . , 

smallpox. It might well have inspired confidence in 
bore up as well as he did. , . ti,. 

” mat is it you’re * afraid ' of? l keep 

” Losin’ personal control. But I’m ah right s lorio 
hold o’ fifty-one per cent, o' the stock.* , .. 

” Why fiftywjne per cent?” She must .c, in* 

” So's to have the decidin’ vote. So s 1 can do the d f 

myself. Watch it his pale eyes brooded- an 

an’ make a reel success of it. ’*> but 

the scheme was bound up not only with that «'>' 

his pride. "If I'm at the head© ‘^e thing i can 
'riginal investors don't get frore out by the 

"Well, haven't you kept fifty-one P".""* f, ^nly h' 

" Yes. I got morc’n that now. Dlumpitty & Co. s 7 

.Mrs.’ Mar had a moment' 
lacing there ” at the start." Dut sue iicnyr 
e^lrpmer of betrayal. ” I suppose,” she „ynft 

ironr. "that you're ready to let in * 


rili out of tne srn 
> ,h. .1,^.1/ 


irony, "that you're ready 1 
I ibers?” „ 

ia favour o’ lettin* In one or two. 


lie frtl 
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thought undisturbed hy Mrs. Mar’s siJent pursuit, pecklnff 
h«rc, pecking there. “ I wus thinldn* I*d like your daughter 

to nave somethin'." *’ 

trip."**’ daughter’s putting all she has into her 

some more thinking, 
gravely he brought out the result. *• It ain’t many young 
want to take that journey jest to nurse thei> 

Mrs. Mar looked at him coldly. " She hasn’t got anything 
» invest in gold mines.” And then she was sorry she had 
this. If the man thought of Miss Mar— or, say 
‘'gs. Mar— as a probable investor, it might make a difference. 

But apparently quite unchilled, Mr. Blumpitty was 
nrawling, “ Wa-ol, if she comes with iis, I could very likely 
her to locate a claim of her own.” 
j^jhven that handsome offer seemed not to “ fetch ’’ Mrs. 

. And still he was not daunted. " I said to Mrs. Blumpitty 
s the kind o’ young lady I’d like to help. ’ ” 

No sort of direct acknowledgment out of the young lady’s 
’"Other. But presently, “ Just at this juncture 1 want to give 
daughter all 1 can spare, or I wouldn’t mind putting 
something into your company myself.” “ 

<• Y think he fieard only the end of the sentence. 

ft a a good investment," he said. 

‘ It's quite possible that faler •• Mrs. Mar threw in 

teelmg herself very diplomatic. "Just at present the only 
’unds I have in hand are what my eldest son has sent to 
aopplement his sister’s.” 

"Ya-as, I wus thinking,” said Blumpitty, as though !n 
complete agreement, " when she buys her stuff at Baum- 
garten’s she’d better get it through me, and then she’ll pav 
only wholesale rates. That'll be a savin'. I could save her 
freight charges, too.” 

II Isn’t she getting wholesale rates anyhow?” 

No. They won't make no difference fur a little six weeks’ 
order for one person. I’m genin’ food and camp outfit fur 
fu7"tha't “ reduction 

It seemed reasonable! and really, these simple people were 
disposed to be very serviceable. 

She thought of Trenn’s brotherly letter of good-bye and 
Us handsome contribution of $ 300 .' reposing a?Tat instant 
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in the yellow ba^ that hmiu at her belt. Well, suppos* 
used “ the money for Ilild^arde ” in a double sense, 
pose she pot some stock in f/ildeparde's name. It was al 
eye about Ulumpitty’s wanting to help " that kind of yc 
lady” just because she — Fudge I Mrs. Mar was “I 
Missouri J” But it very probably viouM be/p t/ie girl 
her new friends that they should look upon her as financi 
interested in their enterprise — should think of her obliged 
grateful family as a probable source of further revenue, i 
if it v.ere Mrs. Mar after all who should be the cause of 
Mar family's profiling by the gold discovery at Nome, 
she would do nothing upon impulse. 

” I think 1 could send you two or three hundred bef 
you sail,” she said. 

Mr. BJumpitiy looked on the floor, and made no msa 
of response. 

” How woufd that do?” and she repeated the offer. 

” 1 can't promise they'll be any o’ the margin left by i 
time we sail.” 

” Why can’t you?” ,, 

“ Wa*al, I got to keep fifty-one per cent, fur myself. 
She’d heard all that. “ How much a share is your stecKi 
” It’s only $ 2 $ now. But 1 guess it ivon’t ever be as k 

again. This time next year ” He felt for his wate 

When he saw what time it was this year, slowly he puWed n 
slack figure logelber and stood up. 

” You’re going to wait ” began Mrs. Mar. 

" I promised t’ meet a man about now. ” 

" Somebody who wants to join your company?” said 
Mar, with a pang. 

“ I guess so. ” „ 

” f could take twelve shares to start with, only . 

” I guess y’ better talk it over with y' son.” B/urflp'tO 
had stooped and was /eeling^ under iJie chair for his hat. 

“ It isn’t that,” said Mrs. Mar a little sharply, for the 
of taking counsel with her son appealed to her much 1« 
now that Blumpitty recommended it. ” But I’m not suf 
I won't have to buy a second ticket for my daughter.' 

” No danger o' that ” 

“And how do I know there’s a good berth left on yo'* 
steamer?” ^ 

“ I got twenty-eight first-class accommodations. * 
young lady can have the pick o’ them.” He 
coming slowly towards Sirs. Afar with a motion of oilef* ^ 
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his haod, svhtlhtf lo sttsswe few as to the solemnity oi bis 
ctvea ftorf on lh« subjctt of the berth, or m mere gcod-bje. 
‘ Ste bin. ■>■!«. ht. ,)«. “ I! 1 gM ny toghMr 

these taelvc abates Mas’s band was on the yeHow 

bag—" r do it on my own responsibility. ! shall iwt consult 


" Wa-al it's 3 good chance," he admitted, but in the tone 
of one noi'disposed to deny that “ all flesh U grass." •' I’d 
hlce jour daoehter to hate her share. They ain't many ycmtiB 
ladies ttoiild want to take that journey jest to—*'” 

•• You’d better make owl a receipt for those tnelve shares 
straight auay, before anybody comes in and intertupW.” 
Mrs. Mat opened the jeWow bag. 

Hlumpitiy looked saguely at the floor. " I don’t know 
IS 1 col any blanks atorig.’ 

“ Hlanks I I don't uant any blanks.” 

••Certifieaie forms." 

''Oh~-v.el), look and see," she said peremptorily, «Uh 
Iwr gUntt at the cluck. 

Out of his breast pocket Olumpitty slowly took some 
papers. " Only a dvriy one." he said sadly. 

•• Well. 611 « out. There’s pea and ink on that table.” 
She was counting bills on her bp. 

Wumpjily iio^ s.sgucly looking round in a lost sort ert 
ttay, just as though time weren't priceless and Harry’s rcturt: 
St sny tnomcnl hVrly to complicate, if not checkmate, ’’ lh< 
dcai." 

" Here." Mr* Mar jumped up and put a chair in fron' 
C'l Hie little writmg.tablc. Then smartly she lapped thi 
*>lter»tnppcd ink>l>mfle, as though sljc doubled his hacinj 
the »tti»e to know what tt was unless she made some sor 
of dmonsiiatson in its neighbceirhood. She even illustrate 
the fact that the Fid lifted up, SlowW Uluwpitlv had com 
wtr to lUe »j»t«yt4qrged table, and now sat in a heap i 
from of it. Jo., king into the ink. Mr*. Mar whisked a pc 
wt vt tne rack aod pushed it into Blumpitty’s slow finger 
JTi ? ^ ^he\c«\i it out ax 

lUrey ff«ne* festv and says it'* all tight about the lick. 


vv. «« .— r '• *“ *‘K"‘ aooui tne iiem 

f.HKrr V**j 5*'***!1^,^'*^* »iihoul sajing anjtbif 

»*>' • well-nigh trwW 
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held both this document and the three hundred dollars la h 
own hands, she was conscious of qualms- 

" I suppose you'll be sinking a deal of pood hard money 
that creek of yours this summer, whether you get any o 
or not.” 


>r not. ... . .. 

•' They’s plenty of work there,” he said, f^g'or tii. 
ever, '' but I got more’n that to do this summer. 

•' What do you mcaf»?” 


•' What do you mcaf».-* ., 

He looked at her with that curious sort of ‘ 

"ives one an impressior* of hearing a man talk tn ois f 
You feel it would be unfair to hold him quite 
■■ When I've gol Ihe mork slaned M nght on Glajsnen 
got to take two or three people I c’n trust an go p 
place north*\vcst o’ Nome.’’ 


What place?” 
” Polaris.” 


“W^at'do you want to go there for, when youve go 
nineteen claims to look after on Glacier 


nineteen claims to look alter on oiacer . ..j gium 

“Them nineteen claims is This tim 

pitty and Co.’s goin’ to pay handsome dividends. Th 

"”N^e?h what do you want more than 

He paused, and then in that same ’ 

wusn’t lookin' fur it.” he said. ” I jest tumbled on it. 

"A'gr'eL big thing up by 'S 

Blumpitty and Co. have got on CJaysher. Bgg 

■"SpSbnnThek f ^:XSn, on .v.n ^ 

good many people.’ ^ rvv,„.« narinur. Mrs. Mar 

todretnsrftn’credh a ‘“J" c”" 


""..Xpla hava go. 'niS'l'S'a.a S 

feller’s talkin’ 'bout the Mother Looe. J 

o„. a. ..opid •» •“ ” 
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cornin’ jest t>eCU 2 that man wus theie. An’ thc^ ail k. 
he'd struck it rich. An’ they all knoo he wus dyin’. 1 
was what they wus waitia’ for. I didn’t wait, even them 
days they said he had to live. The snow wus bcginninj 
' fly an' I had to go back to Claysher and get Mrs. Blump 
an' our party out before navigation closed. But I sai< 
myself, ‘ I’ll risk it— fur the Mother Lode !’ An’ I did. \\ 
up over the hills to the North, in a bee line from that c^ 
o’ his till 1 come te r - — ” Blumpitty's voice dropped 
lower and he hesitated, while, like one who scarce dares ir 
lest he break some spell, slowly he looked round, and seei 
to lorgel how to turn back. He remained so, sitting av 
listening. 

" It’s only some one moving about in Mr. Dorn's rt 
overhead. Vou found the Mother Lode?" 

He found he was able to twist himself back by dim 
drawing out his watch. " When I get t’ thinkiu’ about 
clean forget the lime.” He stood up. " I guess I got t 
goin’.’’ 

Footsteps and low subdued voices in the hall. Hildegt 
had seen her brother from an upper window, and had ci 
down with Mrs. Blumpitty to let Harry in. 

There would be no trouble in selling " Berth at " for 
third time. 

Mrs. Mar, about to hand an envelope to Mr. Olumpi 
wondered to herself, " How much of a fool am I? • Wei 
havn't done fool'tbings all along the line, like most peo; 
If I must commit foolishness before I die, I’ll do it all i 
lump and be done with it." Whereupon she handed ! 
Blumpitty the envelope. He seemed to be giving Harry 
address. Mrs. Blurnpitty was making an appointment 
meet Miss Mat '* at ten o'clock to-morrow, at Baumgacten' 

For the third time Mrs. Mar was reading ihrough a pa 
she held in her band. When she came to the ill-writ 
signature, " How do you spell your name?" she deman 
of Mr. Blurnpitty. 

" B-V-u-m-p-i-M-y,” said the gentleman mournfully. 

“ Humph,” said Mrs. Mar, head on one side and eyes fi 
so critically on the name, that Mrs. Blumpitty hastened to 
defence. •* Its Frendi," says she. 

" Frencbl" echoes Mrs. Mar. " How do you make t 
out?” 

cv * that’s .*hat^ his grandmother always told h 
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vindicated the family, she shook hands and led the way oui 
Harry was opening the outside door for them. No one spok 
above a whisper, on account of Mr, Dorn. 

“Good-bye, Mr. Bfumpitty." 

“ Good-bye, ma’am.” 

“ Look here ” — Mrs. Mar detained him for a last aside— 
“ you’ve got twenty-eight people to see after, and a company 
to manage, and nineteen claims to develop, why can't you b« 
content with that?” 

He looked at her. ** Would you be?” he asked 

Her face told tales. ” You mean ” — she hesitated if 
I'd got on the track of the Mother Lode?” 

“Jest so," said Blumpitty, and slowly he followed m* 
out of the Great Importer’s house. 
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Tacoma and was at the Seattle wharf. The crowds o 
Water Front could see her, glaring and white and res 
inspiring, but guarded like the gate of paradise. 

“ Let’s go and sec our quarters,” Hildcgarde suggi 
meeting Mr. Blumpitty in the street. 

“Wish we could,” said Blumpitty sadly. “ Nc 
allowed aboard till sailin' time, nine o'clock to*morrer. 
Hildegarde spoke of the agent’s promise. 

“Promise! Oh yes, promise anything.” And Blui 
moved gloomily away in the crowd. 

Hildegarde found the agent without loss of time. H 
overwhelmed with work. Didn’t she see I 

What she saw was a clay>faced individual, with a 
bulge In one lean jaw where he stored bis tobaco— red 
unwashed, and ohviousi)' irritated by her reappearance, 
promise— quietly she insisted. The ansmic visage twi 
and he attended to another customer. But she stood i 
and she looked as if she were prepared to camp the 
she'd had her way. Oh, these women t They uus a 
like that — fussin’ and naggin' and goin' on I 
He attended to two other customers. They 
expect such things of him. Out there she still stooi 
her eyes fiacd upon the agent, blockin’ up the way, « 
waitin’. " Whal’d I do if they all expected tne to go t 
round the wharves with ’em!" be demanded in an 
undertone. 

“ you promised.” she began, glancing at the fac 
there were three other ckrfcs vn the olhce. 

“Mr. Blumiutty's satisfied I” he said sctercly, pc 
out the lamentable contrast. And he’d taken her 
lady. A lady would believe a gentleman when he t< 
it was all rigM— ond not v-orry him. But though sh 
have seen plainly how she was still further lowerii 
agent's lofty ideal «C how a lady should behave, th« 
stood looking at him with a grave steadiness that h 
hope of her yielding her point. " Promise I proml 
why, it was danined good-natured of him to make a pr 
but to expect him to » ■- He bent towards her. ' 
ycre," he said in an angry whisper, " I ain’t got a : 
permit jcl." 

“ I'll wait till you get it.” 

“ Can’t have it jere brfore three.” 

" Veijr well, rn come at three, but you must pie: 
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saw her going" out — Now what did she mean?— or el; 

she ” You never know what pull these noospaper wom« 

have got. 

He had forgotten all about her when O l^rl iner 

she was upon the stroke, like fate. , 

Well, well, did she promise not to tell none o the res 
o’ the passengers P All right, then. Come ahead. 

He led the way to the docks with every 
secrecy ; dodging through back streets, lying to ' 

as to where he was going, and gradually 
pausing to exchange humorous asides these 

the wharf. Hildegarde, waiting, u "f upon 

passages, was entirely aware oT the S 

her, and saw that her expedition wi^ '^11, Se ibfmark 1). 
was held by some to have a larky the aceni 

She saw it was incredible to these people that the agem 
should take this trouble for any this 

was an attractive young woman J’ pivinc him the rare 
poor little drink.sodden creature, »"<; Vi 5es ” Even play- 
sensation of being a sad Poor little 

lag at the idea had quite ‘j’* ®th'ng to fear from 

mrsery 1 She knew instinctively fe jad nothing t 
him, and even if lie had been *<*'“:*?* ^ keep him In 
doubt but what she would have palsofhfi 

his place when they were alone. ®“‘’’o°7elf rakishly, and 

the agent put on sly looks. C3"ied hi » 

tipped his hat very far back <m n put 

an odd world evidently, but ucre going 

to see it. Now, after various formalities, / 

on board. why I didn't vnant y’ to 

"Sec! paint s wet yet. Apparently to- 

come. Spoil y’ clo'es. surcs » g • p^^t the strangely 
morrow the paint would be dry as a wne.^ jaloon. 

few decent, though cramped, occupants, down 

each ticketed with the /^n down into the Inter- 

into the dim region of down. down, 

mediate, further down. aJd the ferret-faced 

into the bowels of the ship, **'J ^Uty.j quarters. And lol 
agent went, looking for Mr- “'“"JP” ^ ^jgg, accommoda- 
though that gentleman Mplad to ge‘ 

tlon^as the agent „a^•n the hold I The 

only accommodation .pcilons of deal »h<l»r*' 

.„./nfv.nin». berths were twenty-nine feclion ,„p 



o! the other you eouW not tdjcw: »t posstWe 5 cpI a 
sizeJ man to insert Ws body between the urshceted ticking 
of liis shock-mattre«s and the board above his head. Hllde- 
garde stood stooping in |be awfut hoie and staring as one 
not crediting her eyes. 

" Jt'H look better,” says the agent, a little shame-faced, 

*' when the beds are made. The Company supplies a piller 
each, and a pair o' blankets.” 

No ventilation. No light of day. One electric burner to 
fllumine tlie horror of the gloom. 

” You don't mean to say——” began Hildegarde, turning 
such a look upon the agent that he said hurriedly, ” No, no. 
This won’t do for a boos— fur a lady.” And they climbed the 
ladders hack to day. 

He found the lady up-stairs quarters on the saloon deck. 

” Hut there are only five berths here.” 

" Uest cabin on the ship,” said he, spitting with decision 
lUroogh the port. 

" Uut on this card an the door there ste 6ve McMt 
alre.ady.'’ 

” One's cornin' out,” and he saw to that by the simpte 
procMi of drawing an indelible pencil across Miss Tillic 
Jump," arid substituting ” Miss It. Mar.” 

Siiil the young lady studied the card. " Look at this,” 

He looked. 

■■ Here, at the very tr)p.” 

" Don't see nothin’.” 

” You don't see Mr. and Mrs. David M. Jones?” 

*' Ob yrs, J sen them.” 

” Surely that's s mblaVe." 

"MjMake? No. t 'tended to them folks mjself." As 
tlw young ladr stared Incredulous, he reassured her, 
•• They're eomin* sH tight, Tip-tcm folks. He «us Governor 
c( 


" They're not comii^ in here?” 

“ Why not?” 

" Mr. Jones?” 

V. y'V *^rnor oJ ” 

In h-re, wvth sa these— ladies 1 ” 

right 

He can't pw*sR4* come in here.” 

” He’s got to. No other place» Him an' hi* wife n-us 

aieiovt the first passengers «n the list.'* 
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“ Well, civc them a cabin to themselves.” 

■■ Oh, see here I There ain’t room fur no style like that 
on this trip.” 

” Then put back Miss Jump and lake out Mr. Jones. 

She saw the agent blink at such cool jugghng. 

Jones must go in a man’s cabin," she explained. 

” Don’t you know they’re all full?” . 


"Mr. 


I ...v. ’re all full? , . . « :mv 

" He can’t come in here,” said the young la y m " , 
• ‘ all there is about it. 1 can t gc 


*' He’s got to, that’s all mere « — , 

playin’ no monkey tricks with David M- Jones. 

” Then please find me some other place. ,, 

" Ain’t I already told you? They am t no 
" You mean yob can’t, after all, accommodate me on 

Lord 1 Lord 1” The agent seemed to pray for pafenee 

and for light. , ... Tiii!- Tumty— " And 

" You were prepared to make M'** J’"’® V^r^T^ut the 
In spite of herself, gravity went by the boara. 
agent’s smile was wan. , . “Well, here 

" That was different, he J* ^ j35t j^red of 


ir this berth. And so. exit the tormer ^ „ 

‘‘JVoui you can’t say we ain t ^ “fere’s only one 
"Thank you.” said Hild^a^* trunk in to- 

ling more. I should like to brina 7 


thing ...v,..,. . 

day and get settled.” ^ gesture of comic 

The agent gaped, and by this young lady, 

feebleness before the Wled, ’’ T. Jump, 

he sat down on the edge of the bertn w 


and grinned. . .. uj-ged Miss Mar, 

■■ pain.’, nearfp dy »P 


"The paint's nearly ary ui- 
one meeting Ihe only |X.ss.ble 

It must be because she was on a n ^ 


„„s. ne oecauac .... -.ie "“'’ilH 

Seahi'n.“™“f°p”p^i«)’ 

little new tobacco to ■■ Mnte’n you J 

iheck. ■•T'aln't a bad ..'■'Sfdo... 

like to try it on. Dot U wooldn t hartiy 

"Why?” • — 


" kii'e a nawtnl p,orolaV''"TVonlda’' be 

imHerstand the enormity of her p po 
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She conJd see that “ But schy not ki them aU?” 

"Oh, hawl hawl" The thing was somthovi dehciously 
comic. But a compromise might be possible — “ fur a 

1,00, •' Luckily the purser happened to be on deck. 

illldegarde, to her stark astonishment, heard the agent reply 
confidentially to some question, “ WeM, y' wouldn’t think so, 
but (fotn one or two things she let drop, 1 guess she's one, 
o’ UeaTSt’a hustlers, an* special correspondent fur the Nrw 
yoffe }Im\d I guess, an’ Gawd knows what else.” She was 
forthwith presented to Mr. Brown, and it was arranged that 
the noospaper woman should send her baggage down to the 
rurstr's cart, and herself be allowed to come on board a 
couple ot hours before the meb—say at trrtn o’clock in the 
ettning. 

\\ a quarter before that hour the street near the wharf 
where the Lot doirks lay was dettse with packed humanity. 
So much time and tact it took to worm one’s way through 
the mats, that Madeleine, who had come down to see her 
friend oft, began to despair. Already she had been longer 
away from her Invalid than she had meant. Hildegardt 
u^ed her to turn back now. Madeleine looked about with 
ansioua etes. " fi'a worse cten than 1 imagined. It’s 
terrible to leate you here.” 

” It's much more terrible for you to leave Mr. Dorn." 

Madeleine didn’t deny that. 

” And if you come lurtber there's no telling when you’ll 
get out. It wilt be worse going back against the vide." 

But Madeleine besilated, with harassed face. 

" I'd much rather you went now,” Hildegarde urged, 
taking her eulr<a«e from her friend. ” Cood-b>e.” 

^ Madeleine clung to her with filUng eyes. •• t hole leaving 

UiWegatde kissed her. " Cood^bje, dear. And thank you 
a tbnus.md lime*.” ^ 

In the ■« of going, Madekinc whUrwred, "Oh, I hope 

oSKi" ‘"e’'’""’ “ 

And that war the la« ol the oW familiar life. 


. and her suiv.ease through 

the crowd. It wa* bonw in perhaps she had 

I'!!.'' !2 wnSrt «| her brothers should com. 

and see her o 9 , aseachhadoobtr ex - • ' 
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unwavering opposition to tb^ enterprise. ^^She bad nvide * 
point of their trusting her “ to do it alone." • i. j 

Besides, she wasn’t alone. In every letter she 
the Blumpittys. Where were those Ulumnitt.vs now. . 
sign of them since yesterday. Anyhow, s^e 
the boys from coming. Her fear, not of course h ■ 
to them, had been that if they came, somehow, . 

moment they would try to present her going. ^ 

looked about— they probably would, P ',\nd 

wardly exulting, outwardly modest and ***, f** pf'e^rry- 

all the time she kept a sharp look-out, ns it, in ^ 

thing, she was expecting some one. A blump y 
bit of it. 


" It’s no use." said a red-faced man, 

•• Not a bit o' use yer trycn’ to get ^ .. 'i „„„ helpf'l 

" There would be." said the young lady, J 

me a little," .. v--» nnlv rot to sbind ft 

That was dilTcrent. But. W « on'/ open them 

Of two further on till nine o-elock. Theywouami i 

gales fur I'fcsident McKinley. 


les fur I’fcsident McKinley." .j j j ifnt 

•• I want to sec if my b.iggage got here on ri|. 
it hours and hours ugi>." , „ , iiM a 

Same bright idear *3 |.„ly r 

sharp-faced youth. Hut they Mil striking fl.r'if’. 

in the uncertain light they looked o ^ per frrily pi 'k> 

dressed i.n clase-filtmg dark green, w • .,„.h iMc and 

green felt h.nt. which wa. that, th m » 

more distinguished J-fX/fSn'nf ih. ''"S;,:. 


more distinguished set upon * .h. other fendn” e 

l,ecn bclurbelowed alter the . j ihrni'if. * '-'f ' 

headgear that flowcfeil and fr-m th" 

opinion would have set her n f'lr s..-Mfthmg 1"^' 

vTay she earned herself, had « n-t ^ J ,,I, itM 

gentle In the fare in -"rt . Up. T ' 

moulded chirr, with f.he end softly ’."I „ „l„| eyei. st irff 
.hiHbh j.«i. 
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nor «tn lo sa, g^-bye- mre was nothing 

$\iiU, « nen sulkn, about Cheviot Though they had 
parifd “tke ihftl," he viOoWn't be uilUug aht should go 
vihhout his mahlriR some sign. Not having done so could 

only mean Oh, she knew what it meant 

hhe dramatlacd the comi*^ SMive— saw herseli being 
" <iuite fitm," defeating, utterly routing him- But in order 
lo carry out the programme she musln'i let him take her by 
sur-iisV And as now ow this shauWer.nQw over that, she 
snutiniacd the laces in the crowd, she felt her heart beat 
ss she thought el the coming conflict And the pink colour 
rose in her lace. She had been afraid “the boys" might 
«aet totiitnhcT back. In her heart of hearts she was afraid 
(hat Louis, in some way not clearly foreseen, would succeed. 
She went (oTward with the sense of one escaping (tom a 
df-riniie peril. At last, rather out of breath, she dropped her 
*ult<sw belore the dnor of the bilgbtlydighted baggage* 
room ]u>i inside was a mao io his shlrt*slee>es, aod &• 
yond him— 

" Tlirrr't my trunk I" she cried out. with the cheeiful air 
of one descrying a valued friend. 

Want It checked 
" Yes. plrjK." 

'■ Where's U goin'?’* 

"To Nome, of cojirsc," aoswered Jlildcgarde, panting a 
lie and straigkttr.irg brr hat “ Nobody is going any- 
else, are they?" j-be added, « btllc Impatient at the 
sn s suting sftd itljy. 

"N-na I guf.s not But " He grinned good- 

-mr.i'.ied.y. I didn't jhlnk you kxjked like a Nomcr." 
tier* was a Mow at U« very sutt. Hildegarde glanced 
«n ti her rlinn efcihes and dedded the man was rwstaken. 
-.^kAlv .!3 s'" provision bos. her bag. her 
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“ Yes, by " A gusb of oaths, before which tf 

gasped as if a bowl of ice-cold water had been dashed 
face. Oh*hf — if Louis beard that! Luckily he will 
know. He’s c«Jt driving with Bella—— 

She took her courage in both hands. “ I shall repo 
if you don’t let me by. Your own agent introduced 
the Los Angeles purser, and called him Mr. Brown.” 

" Purser, purser ” — more blasphemy — “ I wouldn’t i 
owner of this ship on board before nine o'clock.” 

*' Mr. Brown said—” 

“ Brown I Brown 1” shouted the man, goaded to frei 
this feminine obstinacy. ” Look yere, if he was Black a 
devil himself I wouldn’t let >e in after the orders I've ba 
The crowd chuckled and swayed. 

The tall g»rl craned her neck over the barrier in the 
tain light. She had caught sight of a lurking figure v 
mon like the fat purser's, seeming to seek shelter be' 
bale of merchandise. "Why, there he is now,” sh 
quite low. “Mr. Brown!” No answer, and the 
vanished. " Mr. Brown 5” she called, in a clear penet 

voice. " I'm here, as you told me to be. Mr. B 

Hurriedly the tun-bellied figure reappeared and whi 
to the dragon. A brief low-votced altercation between t 
men. Only one word distinguishable to the girl on the 
side ol the banier, ” noospaper.” A growling men 
" trouble sure,” from the dragon, and then the gate c 
a cautious crack. The noospaper woman and her su: 
were plucked from the tnurmuring crowd and set up 
ship. She turned to thank her rescuer. For all his am] 
he had melted into air. On the far side of the barrier, 
the electric light, the crowd murmured and swayed, co 
the name of Brown with opprobrium. 

The ship was badly lit and silent as the grave. Hildi 
felt her way down into the saloon, where a single ligl 
burning. She found her cabin, and she put a Jacket 
suit-case in her berth. On reflection, to make It look th 
occupied, she added a green felt hat with her card st 
the narrow band. Then out into tlie dim saloon, 
strange for her to be In this place. So strange, she 
fleeting notion she would presently wake up and find 1 
in the little white room at home. But no, for the purse 
appeared and disappeared like some incorporeal essenc 
standing at the door of the saloon with a pile of lette 
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afar. But every now and then a single anger-sharpened note 
—or a cheer it might be — went up into the still air as startling 
as a rocket, and like a rocket seemed to burst in that higher 
region and come falling down to earth in a shower of sharp 
broken cries and strange unnerving noises. She remembered 
the man who had set the child on his shoulder, and a woman 
with grey hair. She seemed to sec them trampled under foot. 
The woman in the sealskin jacket looked on. Something 
menacing even in the muted cries, as though they presaged 
some mighty uprising of a trampled people. Had there been 
sounds like these abroad in Paris streets in the days oi the 
Revolution? The solitary girl lent herself for a moment to 
that terror of the mob, which dimly feels that no physical 
danger on the earth cat» match the pen! you may stand in 
before the fury of the mass. Any single creature, howeter 
angry or debased, is a human being. But the mass 1— the 
mass is a monster, and the monster was at the gate. 

Along the deserted deck she went, making hardly any noise, 
and listening with tense nerves. 

How strange for her to be in this place alone. 

Oit Louis 1 Louis 1 and suddenly .she had slopped, she was 
leaning her head against a stanchion, and ibe tears were 
running down her face. 

But very soon she was ashamed. 

Drying her eyes, she went aft on the upper deck. The air 
was soft and wooing. All the harbour full of shipping ; and 
lights — lights ever) « here. The arch of heaven was very wide 
and filled with an infinite dusk, it was like some soothing 
and benignant presence. She faced about, still looking up, 
and saw the keen liltlc crescent of the joung moon hanging 
aslant, settning to bend down over the Loj Angrlei. The 
sight of the little moon comforted the girl curiously. It 
seemed to he shining so hopefully, so gallantly, setting Its 
tiny horns for a signal just over Hildegardc's ship. She 
turned a silver coin in her pocket while she wished, and in 
the dusk she curtsied to her Moonship. Feeling a link less 
forlorn after performance of these rites, she walked the silent 
d«k with firmer step and the homed moon for company, 
trying nnt_lo listen to those sounds down there upon the 
wharl— trying to recapture her early sest in this enterprise. 
Now^ there were dim figures moving about the shadow y deck, 
and in the smoking-room * light was turned on. Through 
the window she could see « group ot four wen. They stc^ 
before a big sheet of paper bid upon the table, and they 
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at^ued some point with anger. Why, one of the nr 
the little agent t "I swear it’s all right ’—he rai; 
TOice excitedly — *'311 quite rcgillar an’ legal.” 

A snigger near where the girl stood made her aware 
presence of t«’o men behind her there in the dutJf, i 
different, half turned away; the other, through spectacl 
caught the smohiog-room light, looked in over Jlildff 
shoulder at the angiy group. 

” What are they arguing so about?” asked the ; 
little anxiously. If either of the men outside answer 
didn’t hear, for the noise below on the wharf hac 
growing louder. Surely there was a riot gofnf 
•' Oh, what is it?” she asked. ” What’s the m.ntter 
there?” 

” The matter is it’s close on ten o’clock,” s.i}d th 
with the spectacles. 

•• Rut they premised to let the people In at niner* 

■' Thai’s the tfouble.” 

•' Why didn't they?” 

“That’s why.” The spectacled face nodded towari 
smoking-room window. The voices in there were held 
now, but three of the faces were angrier th.m ever, 
fourth was sullen and set. 

" Won’t you tell nie what (s h.ippenlng?” 

“Only a little false swearing. ” 

•* What about?” 

“The sire of the passenger list. The Lot dnyd. 
chartered to carry three hundred. They've sold over 
hundred first-class tickets. " 

“ Is that the inspector in there?” 

The spectacles moved up and down, m.akfng “ Ves " 
Pashes of l-'ghf, and the lowered voice said, "lie’s rel 
to sign our clearance papers. " 

“Ihen we won’t gel off?” 

“Ob, prohably.” The reply rang so cynical, ss 
spectacled stranger wal’ited alter tiia silent romp.inlon, 
Hiliiegarde stared the more ejrnesfty through the windo 
the drama going on within, 

Oi'J they “ squtre " the impertor? She only knew 
nvftr bfo'f'e op and melte«f sway, and « ftw mhtifrt 

-w--' .V- ..,.^...1 A .aI,.:! 
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all barriers and deluging tb« wwM. The lights went up on 
a sudden all o\er the ship, and down below the gates gate 
way. In an incredibly short time the ship that had seemed so 
lonely — it was full. And the torrent of humanity that swept 
in looked so wild-eyed and dishevelled, angry, and possessed 
by evil passion, that llildegarde turned and Red down the 
companion-way, and hid herself in her cabin. Ah, yes, she 
wasn’t ffiuch of a heroine. It had been the work of a few 
seconds to turn the d>m and siknt ship into a howling, Baring 
pandemonium, hundreds of angry voices clamouring, com- 
plaining, threatening, shouting questions, muttering hoarse 
abuse. “ The Company ’’—everybody was blaming the Com- 
pany. Doaens o! peo^c tried to force their way into the 
cabin for five, at the foot of whose authorized list of occu- 
pants stood the name of '* Afiss II. Mar," and in one of whose 
berths that intrepid adventurer was sitting in the midst of 
her possessions, cross-legged like a Turk, staring, listening, 
wondering what was going to happen when Governor David 
M. Jones appeared. Was this he? No, only a huge young 
woman, in a man's hat and ulster, who growled and muttered 
unintelligibly— a foreigner, who siemcd 10 be cursing in 
Dutch. Out this other, breathing Amrnrjn hre end biblical 
brimstone, this must be Mrs. Oovetnin jonev. holding up her 
skirt, half torn out of its gathers. Would she wreak venge- 
ance for th.-it as well as for graver misfortunes on the Turk 
in the upper berth? As the night wore on ihc people sorted 
themselves, llildegarde came to distinguish between the 
interlopers and the women who belonged in here; battered 
and breathless and worn out, but held tr^eiher by a common 
bond of fearsome experieuce in getting on board, and agreed, 
besides, in regarding none too benevolently the person who 
sat up there in the farther top berth, staring with wide eyes 
at the stories of what the others had suBered, and herself 
saying never a word, till some one came to the door to ask 
if Miss Mar was *' there all right." " f don't know," said 
the nearest woman crossly. 

" Oh yes, yes," said the Turk, tumbling out of llie top 
bertlv, " Is that you, Louis?" Kow she knew how sure she 
had been, and how hugely glad of his coming. Rut there 
at the divor only the fat purser, who seemed to have gone 
mad. He sta^ vacantly »t the young lady, pulled off his 
cap and polishing his shining crown with a large handker- 
chief, muttered abstractedly, "Oh — a—lhafs iJI hunky, 
dory!" and hurried away. As soon as she recovered her 
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argued some point with anger. Why, one of the me 
the httle agent 1 swear it’s all right "-he ms' 

voice excitedly — “all quite regillar an’ legal." 

A snigger near where the girl stood made her aware ' 
presence of two men behind her there in the dusk, o 
different, half turned away; the other, through spectacle 
caught the smoking-room light, looked in over HUdeg: 
shoulder at the angry group. 

“What are they arguing so about?" asked the g 
little anxiously. If either of the men outside answere 
oidn t hear, for the noise below on the ivharf had 
growing louder. Surely there was a riot frO'”? 
" Oh, what is It?” she asked. “ What’s the matter ' 
there?” 

ten o’clock,’’ 


” The matter is it's close 
with the spectacles. 

" But they promised to let the people in at nine 
‘ That’s the trouble.” 


“ Why didn’t they?” . 

“ That’s why.” The ywtacicd face nodded towajtj 
amoking-foom window. The voices in there were he'd c 
now, but three of the faces were ongricr than ever- 
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fourth was sullen and set. 
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• I ^ swearing.” 
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“The sire of the passenger list. The la 
chartered lo carry three hundred. They’ve sold 0“^ 
hundred first-cLiss tickets.” 

” Is that the inspector in there?” 

The sfwtades moved up and down, making " V«7 
flashes of light, and the lowered voice said, “He's fd' 
to sign our clearance papers." 

"Then we won't get off?” 

” Oh. probably." The reply rang so cynical. 
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all barriers and deluging Ihe world. The lights wen* up on 
& sudden all over the ship, and down below the gates gase 
way. In an incredibly short time the ship that had seemed so 
lonely — it was full. And the torrent of humanity that snept 
5a looked so wild-eyed and di^evcUed, angry, and possessed 
by evil passion, that Htldegarde turned and fled down the 
companion-way, and hid herself in her cabin. Ah, yes, she 
wasn’t much of n heroine. It had been the work of a few 
seconds to turn the dim and silent ship into a howling, flaring 
pandemonium, hundreds of angry voices clamouring, com- 
plaining, threatening, shouting <)uestion$, muttering hoarse 
abuse. The Company ” — everybody was blaming the Com- 

pany. Doeens of people tried to force their way into the 
cabin for five, at the foot of whose authorized list of occu- 
pants stood the name of “ Miss 11. Mar,” and in one of whose 
berths that intrepid adventurer was sitting in the midst ot 
her possessions, cross-legged like a Turk, staring, listening, 
wondering what was going to happen when Governor David 
M. Jones appeared. Was this he? No, only a huge young 
woman, in a man's hat and ulster, whogronicd and muttered 
unintelligibly— a foreigner, who seemed to be cursing in 
Dutch. Due this other, hrc.-ithing Amerkan fire and biblical 
brimstone, this must be Mrs. Governor Jones, holding up her 
skirt, half torn out of its gathers. Would she wreak venge- 
ance for that as well as for graver misfortunes on the Turk 
in the upper berth? As the night wore on the people sorted 
themselves. Htldegarde came lo distinguish between the 
interlopers and the womeo who belonged in here; battered 
and breathless and worn out, but held together by a common 
bond of fearsome experience in getting on board, and agreed, 
besides, in regarding none too ' ' itly the person who 
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breath, IIiJd<^ar€/e caught up her hat and went afte 
to explain and to inquire. 

But he was swallowed in the crowd. She made a U 
the deck. But no, one couldn't stay long, and an 
Cheviot \vasn't there. Not even the Blumpittys seemed 
there. Curlyhead was refusing to come and be put to 
refusing in terms incredibly sulphurous for one of such ti 
years. It turned you sick to hear such language from 
lips. 

'■ Where you off to?” said one man to another /u 
front of Hildegarde. 

“ Coin’ to report to the authorities." 

" Report what?” 

” The rat hole they’re askin’ me to sleep in." 

” Plenty o' time. We ain't goin’ to get off till (©•ffloi 
anyway.” 

” Jf'kaH A\'hy, we’re a week fate a'ready. " 

” Some of us’Il be later’n th.*!!. The authorities are 
to hold back a couple of hundred fur the next ship. " 
"Who says so? / acet’t goin’ to wait.” 

"Well”— he lowered his voice — "there’s inconven: 
questions about overHU-owdin’.” 

The raging malcontent of the moment before was straigi 
way tamed. Too saw In bis face that he would do his 
in hushing up the conditions under which he was to ma! 
the voyage. 

As Hildegarde sped along the last stretch of ■the 
before going below, her astonished eyes fell upon the 
Then he hadn't got off by the Congress! She was about I 
ask him if he’d seen the Blumpittys, but some one else 
surprised to find the giant on board the Los Angeles — a puf 
ing^excited individual, with a red beard, in the act of pustiifl; 
past stopped, stared, and then dapped the giant on th 
back! ‘‘Gawd A'mightyt Isthatvou!” 

No ” says the giant calmly. " I'm Ford O’Gorman. 
Again Hildegarde hurried down the companion-way, sf" 
veiT much as an agitated tabby seeks refuge in the attic, 
she clambered Into the top berth furthest from the door. 
And Cheviot had uevrr cornel 
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WiiEfJ she waLed the next nioming-, it was to a sensation 
of strange silence and gentle motion, Whj*, they had got 
off, then, after all ! 

She nas on her way to Nome 

She sat up and looked about nt the wreck of wardrobe and 
the prostrate bodies of women- One made a noise like a 
haif'suppressed moan. After a moment the owner of the little 
sound of misery got up and tried to put on a pink flannel 

i 'lckct. Tor some reason that simple operation appeared to 
le painful. She was about to abandon it. ffildvgarde, half* 
way down from her berth, sa«d, ’■ I'll help jou.” Slut the 
other shrank away. " N'o, oo.” .She leaned her forehead 
against the upper berth. 

'* Vou aren't sick already, are your" 

" No, it's only — they nearly broke my arn in the crush 
last night." 


" Oh-hl" 

" I think it's just stra 
As she turned round 
hanging outside the 
arm, bare 
."O' 


'’"V, 


*re of her berth, there, 
.Iceie, was the injured 
euloured 
* (or it'" 

.ct some cold water." 
iTilc asked, bewvldcttd. 

thete's no water 


le you diicoicred where 
nd gaie her an odd look. 

rde put on her dressing. 
■ forth. After a saricty 
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was Curlyhead dashing about, responding to Hildegarde’s 
good-morning with a cheerful oath. She took ho!d of him. 

“ Listen to me," she said; " you are rot to say such hor- 
rihle things." 

“ Shut up!" and more of the same sort. She dropped the 
child with precipitation and walked to the ship’s side. Those 
two men just there by the lifeboat, had they heard the dread- 
ful words? She was hot at the thought— they seemed to be 
talking about the hoy now, that spectacled man and his 
friend. The friend must have a cold or something wrong with 
him, for even on this glorious morning he kept his arctic 
cap puUed down over his neck, and his overcoat " storm 
collar " turned up above his ears. Instead of taking a con- 
stitutional before breakfast, there he was loutrgvng behind 
the lifeboat. The specUcled man got tired of so sluggish a 
coropanjoo. He left the muffled-up hf ure and began to tramp 
about by himself. Hildegarde passed him with "good- 
morning." There was her steamer-chair in the corner. She 
ou^t to get it out and place it, before (he deck overflowed. 

^e spectacled man lent a hand. 

“ Well, we did get off," he said. 

" Yes. When was it?" 

"About half-past four, they say." 

"Then this is Puget ^und?" 

" Ves. Those are the Cascade Mountains on that side. 
The Olympics on the other.” 

Just then the giant came swinging down the breezy deck. 

” Oh, do you know," Hildegarde asked him, “if Mr. 
and Mrs. Blumpitty got on board all right?" 

" Well,” said the smiKng Hercules, “ they got on board. ” 
He waited a moment. When the spectacled gentleman had 
taken himself oB, " Cot your seat?" he asked. 

*' Won't this be a good place?" 

"I mean for meals." 

"Must I see about that?” 

" if you don't want to eat scraps at the second tabic or 
the third." 

“ My ticket is first class.” 

" That's got nothing to do with It Shall I go and See they 
keep you a place?" 

“ Oh, will you?" 

When she went down to breakfast she was bidden to a 
vacant seat on the giant’s left. The other belonged to one of 
the two ei^ovemors on board. But this particular excel- 
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«as Ctirlybcad dashifip about, responding to HiWcgarde’s 
good*rnomlnp with a cheerful oatb. She look hoW ot him. 

“ Listen to me,” she said; " you are rot to say such hor- 
rible things.” 

“ Shut up I” and more of the same sort. She dropped the 
child with precipitation and walked to the ship's side. Those 
two men just there by the lifeboat, had they heard the dread- 
ful words? She was hot at the thought— they seemed to be 
talking about the boy now, that spectacled man and his 
friend. The friend must have a coM or something w rong w ith 
him, for even on this glorious morning he kept his arctic 
cap pulled down o\er his neck, and Ju* osercoat '‘storm 
collar " turned up above his cars. Instead of taking a con- 
stitutional before breakfast, there he was lounging behind 
the Ufetirwt. The spectacled man got tired of so sluggish a 
companion. lie left the muflled-wp figure and began to tramp 
ubevjt by himself, Kitdegarde pastes! him with "good- 
morning.” There was her sir-*mer-chair in the comer Shft 
ought to get It out ard place st. the deck o'crflowed. 

Tlie specuiclcd man lent a hand 

'■ Well, we did gel ofl." he said. 

" Ves. When was it?" 

" Mwit V<aM-piis\ tom. tVle^ say ” 

"Then this is f'uget Sound 

" Vc». Tliose are the Cascade Mountains on that side. 
The Olympic* on the other " 

Just then the giant eamr swinging down the breery deck. 

"Oh, do )iiu know,” llildegarde asked him, "if Mr. 
and Mr*, lilumpitly got on l>oard all right?" 

'* Well," said ihe smiling Hercsilea, " they got on board " 
lie vailed a moment. AVhen the tpeciatled genllrmafi had 
taken himself off, "Cot jenjr he asked. 

"Won’t this be « grrod place?" 

" I wan for rtirafs." 

"Must I see about that?” 

" If josi don't Want to eat scraps «t the second table or 
the third ” 

" M» lirkrt It frt| efasa." 

"That's got nothing In do with It. 5h.iU T go and see they 
keep Sou a (.iarr?" 

Oh, w i!l yfni?” 

Whm she venl d.wTi lo hrrakfasl she was bidden to a 
s scat I scat on thr g laei'a left. Thr hekwged lo ce*e tJ 

Ihe two es-govertKni on tioard. Hut this particular ererj- 
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machinery on board. Tbey and the giant had stayed op till 
the Los Avgeles left the port of Seattle, mounting guard oyer 
their “stuff.” They aired their view’s about the ship. 
Plenty of white paint on her (or had been before so much of 
it came off on the passengers) — but the Los Angeles was a 
■whited sepulchre. 

" Hasn't she just been an army transport?” ventured 
Hildegarde, with the average American’s unquestioning 
respect for anything endorsed by the Government. 

“ Oh yes, pressed into the service during the Spanish- 
Amerltatn war. But the Los Angeles is nothing more nor 
less than an antiquated Cunarder from ‘ way back known to 
our grandfathers in the s'alies as the Rolhtijr Romneho. She 
got such a bad name even in those days of primitive ocean- 
travel, that she had to clear out of the Atlantic. They 
rcchristened her, brought her round the Horn and turned her 
on to the Japan trade. Except for taking those Johnnies to 
Manila, she hadn't carried passengers for thirty years until 
this Company got hold of her, crowded in ten berths where 
tbere'd been two before, or none at all. and lied about the 
number of people they’d sold tickets to.” 

In the act of shovelling in Boston beans with his knife, the 
lean individual next Hildegarde paused to remark, ” If a man 
had committed the worst crime in the calendar, it'd be a 
brutal punishment to make him sleep in the suEocatin' black 
hole they've put me in." 

'■ Exactly ” began one of the three financiers, assum- 

ing the lean one to be agreeing with him. 

“But,” interrupted the bean-fcaster, “when they says 
t' me they wusn't no more room, I says, ' Lookee here, it’s 
worth anywheres from filty to sixty thousand dollars to tre 
to be among the first to git there. You can put me in any- 
wheres,’ J says. * Y’ can do anything in hell,’ I savs, ' except 
leave me behind.’ An’ b’gosh they done it ” He champed his 
beans w-ifh a look that ^tokened renewed relish at having 
givett the conversation an unexpected turn Accomplished 
as this person was, he, with a plate full ol Bonon beans and 
a knife could do nothing as ot'iginal with his food as the 
passenger on the other side of the table next to the pretty 
ritI. After one fascinated stare in his direction, Hildegarde 
felt it wiser to look away. It was not. however, that 
moment’s astonishing vision that prevented her from eating 
her own breakfast, i he oant ■was diaritably concerned. Try 
this, and that But fliidegatde disposed of a little of the 
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sticky grey porridjje and condensed miJk, a sip of the mudd 
coflee, and then she played with the sour bread nhi/e si 
listened to the conversation. Suddenly, whirling round h< 
pivoted chair, she returned with ardour to the sunshine 
flooded upper regions. 

It looked as though every soul who wasn’t at the fifs 
breakfast must be on deck. In this char and searching 
light Miss Mar’s travelling companions stood revealed— “ 
strange, an unexampled crew. Scraps of German, o: 
Swedish, of French, and of longues to which she had nc 
key, floated past her ear. In this new world of the Les 
Angeles, no colour line discoverable, no alien labour law hi 
force. Her eye fell upon the cryptic faces of the Japanrsft, 
and on familiar types of negro and mulatto, cheek by 
with lawyers, clergymen and senators. There were raw, red 
Irishmen, and overdone brown Hebrews. The captain wWt 
fa;' talking broad Scotch to the English doctor, and the 
tailed crew pulled at the cordage in unison to an uncouth 
Chinese chant. 

And never was such sunshine, never shores so green, nertf 
before mountain ranges so ethereal, so softly touched wito 
soow Of wreathed in cloud. 

But the people — the people! 

The girl wandered about, all eyes, or sat in her long chai|’, 
for which there was hardly room now on the swarming deefc. 
She held in one hand a little volume in which never a pa?* 
ivas turned, for here, moving up and down before her, 
matter more wonderful than any history written in any booK- 
The thought she found fxwniog up oftenest : What on eaftn 
takes hitn~or her— to Home? For Louis, it seems, was *n 
one thing right. Here was no Klondyke company of sturdy 
pioneers, all men of brawn, or Amazonian women. Some 
such were in the throng, but the majority, weedy clerks *na 
dyspeptic nondescripts. There went a man with only one 
arm to dig his gold. Several smartly-dressed ladies flasneo 
by with an air of being on their way to a garden-party. H*'’* 
was a hollow-chested youth with a corpse-like face, crawlm? 
painfully about with the aid of a cane. There were otpe 
children besides Curfybead, and a number of quite old *”*1^ 
one grizzled creature with both feet “ club.” What are ta'I 
going to do in such a place as Nome? Hildegarde 5 **nie 
to be the only one to wonder. Every face shining, e\ttj 
heart seemed lifted up. One and all were well-assured ineit 
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“ Ncraie h the place," their faces said, ** where sorrow and 
sighing shall fiec away." 

Here were the niumpittys, looking a good deal battered, 
but he, at least, no gloomier than common, and she beaming 
like all the rest, llildegarde got up to greet them. “ 1 
looked for you at breaklast." 

We arc basing ours bier." quoth Mrs. Rlumpitty, as one 
admitting habits luaurious. But since the second table had 
been summoned some time before, it was patent that to be of 
the Blumpitty party meant you must eat at the third. 

" Are jou comfortable where you are?" inquired the rusty 
one. solicitously. 

"Oh )cs, quite, thank you,” said flildegarde, a little 
ashamed at being so infinitely better oH than poor Mrs. 
Blumpitty. But that lady, with an fl«r of subdued pride, was 
presenting, " One of our party. Dr. Daly," an important- 
looking man of thirty or so, with a highly impressive manner. 
" Ruth, Ruth, please come here! My niece, ,'liss Sears." 
"My niece" was Vuile and shjt and brown. Hildegarde felt 
instantly that she was a nice mcce. “ And this is Mr. Tobin. 
Dr. Merton” — about nineteen this last centleman, with the 
complexion of a lucky girl. " And Dr. ITiomas,” Hhy, it 
rained doctors I Which was the dentist-* Hildegarde on refleo- 
tiofl decided they were all dentists. "Oh, and here comes Miss 
Leroy Scheemerhoent" Mrs. Blumpaty spoke in the tone 
of a chamberlain announcing " Her hfajesty the Queen I” 
Through the crowd advanced the heralded “ business woman 
to Blumpitty S. Co.," a lady of twenty-eight or thirty, with 
a somewhat defiant face under the shadow of a fuzay black 
bang, and a ruthless eye. tVhen it had pierced Miss Mar 
in many a vital spot, it (ell upon the only deck-chair on 
the ship, with its "robe" and scarlet cushion. "Well, 
you're making yourself pretty comfortable,” said Miss 
Lttoy Scheimeihoin. " Like your room?" 

Hildegarde was in no haste to reply. 

Mrs. Blumpitty bridged the chasm. " I was so glad when I 
heard you’d got a berth upstairs.” 

” I guess it cost you a lot," said hTiss Schermerhom, with 
a snap of her eyes. 

” No,” said Hildegarde. "It was a piece of luck.” 

"Well, I’m that glad and relieved," said Mrs. Blumpitty, 
as the haughty Schermerhom retired a few paces to whisper 
conclusions in Dr. Thomas's ear, while surreptitiously both 
pursued their study of Miss Mar. But Mrs. Blumpitty’s eye 
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still anpicd amonfj the sea creatures that swarmed uj»n U 
waters of Putjet Sound. With a little jerk of satisfaction si 
landed yet another bigr fish. 

“Miss Estelle Maris.” 

Oh >es, the lady with the languid air, the rakish hat sr 
red velveteen blouse; this was the one who “ 5.aid *’ she cot' 
cook, 

■■ Any more of our party up yet?" Mrs. Dlumpitty ask" 
her. 


'■ Guess the rest’s asleep,” answered Miss rstclle Maris. 
“Guess so, too," said Mr. niumpitty, with benevolencf. 
*' We wus all pretty tired.” And that was the sole reference 
to the battle of the night before. Neither then nor I.iter from 
any member of Hlumpiity’s staunch party n syllable of cc>ni- 
plaint at their rjuaricrs on the .ship, 

Me. niumpitty himself, during these amenities and 
furtlier con\ef>.itton, h.id stixxl by the ship’s aide, in'Mink 
sadly towards V ancouver Island. , 

“ There gt'cs our breakfast horn,” said Ms wife Bl U*’ 
as one who olTers substaniijl cheer. , , 

The niumpitty party melted away: only the 
remained. “Guess everyUxly that ain’t on deck i »'>"* 
catln' Of asleep.’’ He offered It os a general csimirent up 
existence. 

'• I suppose so,” s.iid Miss Mar. t 

“And the smokin'-r«>om'll b« empty. Will yc*' 
there a minute?” 

’■ Ves ” (Whaf o«i earth——?) 

" Little matter «’ buMoess,” he tsiil, l'■^^llllg the wst 
Two nen in one ctwocr puffed f*ad eig.iri wliilr ^,1 

*>\ce a glired paper, whereon h certain pfi'f>efty was • 
in red ink. .Vo one else there, llildeg.srde «n«l Mr. >• 
pitty took Che ofipr>»ite comer. . 

’■ I got t' gi*e *' Ssj,’’ said niumpitty, as one w"'" 
Studied every alterrrrive. 

“ Wkat in the wurM l.ir?" atke.l the young H'lr. ,j 

“ Itonus cn the C'ongffH ticket." He had P'-’" *, ,, 
of Li.'la out of .bn pocket, and the hree/e In the irirn.f 
open f^^fihfle «■) <'pen diior p.ittsed «io Jt* wiy I > • 'T 

gree-'.jrk* r/ a g'.-^'ly f'eBomjnaf.rn. 

*’ f d.f.'n’r ifl'7-s’ t.ber* *-» a tcjoo*, a-r-'* ' ' ‘ J , g* 
“Saw.” S3.d JS;.imcjtry vaguefy **^ ^^ ,*] '* J*r,n 

i ju '-A k-~-s'U txt h-* /'eel b< gtjncrd with »t o* rji.l '•'» »' 
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absorbed faces opposite, stjH bent over the map of a mining 
district, and lowering his vmce, “ Did Mrs. Mar say anything 
to you touchin’ the Mother Lode?" 

“ Well, don’t mention it, wiB yer?" 

As Hildegarde looked up to say, “ Oh no, indeed,” there 
was the spectacled mao’s friend at the porthole. At Icist it 
looked like his cap and his high collar, for that was all of him 
that any one could see. Even that much vanished the moment 
Hildegarde raised her eyes. When she and Mr. Blumpitty 
reached die deck the arctic cap was nowhere to be seen. 
How had he disappeared so quickly in such a crowd? 

Mr. Blumpitty paused a moment before going below, 
muttering to himself, 1 jest been calkin' to a gentleman ” 
— the yeilow-grey eyes went over the heads of the throng— 
" a. gentleman that thinks he knows where it is." 

"The Mother Lode?” 

Biumpitty’s pale visage relaxed to something remotely like 
a smile as he answered, " But be don’t.” 

“ I suppose,” said llild^arde, “all these people in one 
way or another hope to find it— the Mother Lode, you know,” 
Ulumpitty's vague eyes came back from the snow«capped 
range of the Cascades, and dwelt with a ruminant sympathy 
upon the passing faces. “ Ya-as, they think they’re headin’ 
straight fur it. But they ain't.” 

" Nobody on all this ship, or on all the other ships is really 
heading straight but you.” 

•' Wa-al ”— he seemed to wish to be strictly, punctiliously 
accurate — " I got to goto Snow Gulch first.” 

’’ But after that?” 

"Ya-as. After that!” And Blumpitty went to the third 
breakfast-table on his way to millionairedom and the Mother 
Lode. 

The girl lay back in her long chair and stared at the crowd, 
thinking how strange it was that Hildegarde Mar should be 
among them, and even while she wondered the sense of 
strangeness was wearing away. 

And these purblind, tnislfn) creatures, filled with their 
pathetic hopes, was it of them she had been afraid? She 
smiled at the absurdity. They were tough and crude, but not 
in the lea't alarming — except at a distance. She pondered 
this, catching glimpses of a truth of wider application. When 
the mollcy throng had stood without the gate struggling 
and crying to be allowed <m board this enchanted ship. 
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herself if she'd had her arm nearly broken— but ar> accident 
could happen anywhere. 

“And the stoopj-shtMiWered man is the father.” It was 
Mrs. Locke, Hildegardc’s room-mate, who said the words, 
her ej-es on Curlyhead. That person, in a towering rage, 
stood in a group of laughing men. They were plaguing him 
Just to hear him swear. Mrs. Locke was still very white, her 
arm in a sling. But what a nice face she bad t 

*' Do sit here,” Hildegarde urged, and finally prevailed. 
The newcomer said very little. Others stopped in passing 
and talked to flildegarde. Mrs. Locke sat and looked at the 
sea. Before one o'clock a still breete sprang up. It cleared 
the deck as it the people had been so many mosquitoes, for 
liie Lot Angeles began to roll. “ I am a fair sailor," said 
Mrs. Locke. " I shan’t mind.” 

*' Oh, this is where you are 1” some one was saying famili- 
arly just behind them, Hild^arde thought to Mrs. Locke, 
But on looking round she met the purser's fascinating smile. 
Mrs. Locke got up instantly, murmuring something about 
feeling the need of a walk. 'Ilte purser dropped comfortably 
into the vacant chair. 

“ Weil, my dear, and how doycni find yourself this tnonw 
Ing?” As Miss Mar did not instantly respond, "Goin' to 
be a good sailor?" he said, with a great display of teeth. 

Hildegarde l^ked at him and decided he was a little idiotic 
but that she must have dreamed the ” dear. ” She answered 
him upon that supposition. Still he talked rather queerly, she 
thought, till the first horn sounded for dinner. 

" I've got a place for you at my table,” he said, getting up. 

'* Oh, thank you, but I have a seat already. ” 

” That don’t matter, it won’t go beggin’. I’m lookin' out 
for you all right,” be assured her, as though he had heard 
himself accused of neglect. “ I was up till fi\e this momin’, 
so I slept late, or I’d been around before.” 

“ It's very good of you, but I’ve got quite a good place. 
I won't change, thank you.” 

” Oh, come now, don’t be huffy. How could I tell you’d 
be up at breakfast? Come akwig, my dear.” 

IlUdcgardc stared *1 him, and then she said quite gently, 
" I'm not the least huffy, tmt 111 keep the seat I have, thank 
you.” 

" Oh, very well I Very veRr* and he took himself off in 
A state that might, perhaps, be described in his own words 
as ” huffy oh, but very huffy Indeed. 
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Before Vancouver’s Island faded out of stjrht cwrjbody 
was E:reatly Intrigued to see the men of the British post there 
signalling the passing ship. What were they doing that for? 
People ran about the decks asking one another, " \Vhat’s 
happened?" It was an exciting moment, for this com- 
munication, whatever it was, would be the last the Lot 
Angeles' passengers would know for many a day of the great 
world’s happenings. A boom of cannon came aross the wafer. 
The news filtered down from the bridge, *' Lord Roberts has 
entered Pretoria !" 

‘‘And that's the last human sign," said Ex-Goiernor 
Reinhart, " till we sight the ships at Nome." 

" Or, better still," amended one of the first table financiers, 
" the last till we signal to the Nomifes: the fleet’s behindl 
We've won the race. 'Rah! for the Los Angeles I" 
betting had already begun. The run was to be anything from 
a week to a month. 

Losing sight of land meant losing sunshine and calm seat, 
almost, it would appear, losing the vast majority cf lli* 
passengers. 

The next few days saw a surprisingly deserted deefc. ~ 
Los Angeles, however antiquated, h.id lost none of 
pristine capacity for rolling. At least ninety per cent, of 
people were law low. Most of the stewards (all green fcafo’ 
working their passage to Nome), instead of ministering 
others on the way, were making the voyage on their bid'*- 
Hildegarde, the only one of her cabin to leave it, 
herself on deck early every morning to find fortitude bj d'Ot 
of staying out in the air. It was not solely the awful pltri'!''!* 
of the ship, rot even the added discomfort of the dank ccM 
weather that made up the sum of her discomfort. The purser 
had got on her nerves. Still she didn't like snubbing him s<'f 
more than was strictly necessary — not from fear of reprisal’ 
(though, beyond a doubt, he was a power In this tiny king* 
dom), but because It was hideous to her even to tee any one • 
self-respect hurt, let alone be the one to deal the wound. N*” 
could she help sympaihiring with him. He must be under s 
ludicrous and rather pathetic illusion about himself to "K” 
on ” like this. Whenever he could be spared from h/s dutk’* 
there, wherever Miss Mar turned, was the f.it purser, praefn* 
ing his m<v>t killing smiles, and proffering aid and fompanioe' 
ship. In these grey and dripping days r>l nearly Bb,ie.d"ned 
decks, her sole refuge was in the society ol the gise.r, "to 
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divcourstd pkasanlly «{ sc%*fairds, and in any tnotvcnt’i Kit- 
iod of the fog pointed out more whales. And he piloted 
Uddegarde’s see*sawing atepa lore aod aft till she fouod hcf 
sea legs. She was vaguely conscious that at a pinch she 
might count on the spectacled man. 

Three days now since she had had a sign from the IKum- 
{ultys or any of their party escept Dc. Daly. He had laughed 
and said, " They're all sery busy. Guess they don’t want 
to be disturbed." 

It was a relief when in the middteof a rainy afternoon Ruth 
Sears came to the surface. She was very wan and looked 
pathetic, childish, and attractive, too, in a skirl to her knees, 
stout bMtS and long gaiters. And she had come to ask Miss 
Mar for a little meat extract for Mrs. Blumpitty. 

Hildegarde had not waited for that moment to be glad she 
had disregarded the warm recommendation not to bother with 
ship supplies of her own, but to help herself out of the Dlum- 
pittys' and pay at the end of the voyage. 

Ruth said sadly, '* There's been some mistake. Our 
grocery box can't be found. Down the two girls and the 
giant went to the regions behind the dining-saloon to open 
the provision box whose contents had been l^liss Mar’s daily 
solace. There, in the swaying dingy murk, where the ^gures 
o! Chinamen hitted, they opened the padlocked box and drew 
forth jars of Liebig, crackers, cheese, and silver packets of lea. 

*' Oh, it ir kind oi you I" Ruth's gentie eyes were shining. 
" She hasn't had anything for forty-eight hours, but she'll 
be able to eat now." 

Poor Mis’ Bumble Bed 

" I’ll lend you my alcohol lamp,” said Hildegarde. “ I 
make tea every afternoon when it isn’t too rough. Won’t you 
come and have some?" 

The wan little niece grfng off with her hands full, paused 
an instant. " It — If I’m able, tl^nk you " 

" You ought to be more on deck. Of course you're ill if 
you stay down there.” 

“I couldn't take care of them If I didn’t,’’ and she was 
gone. 

■pic next day the fat purser was so all-pervading that 
Hildegarde felt herself making up her mind that really some- 
thing must be done. She had scant patience with girls who 
complained at this order of infliction, her firm conviction, 
*' It’s their own fault;*' though just how the purser’s foolish- 
ness was hers she could not determine. 
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wliO '»as going to minister to her and “ see her through,” 
Blumpitty, with ghastly idsage, clinging to the knob of a 
cabin door like a shipwrecked mariner to a spar. In these 
days of seclusion poor Mr. Blumpitty had sadly altered, wear- 
ing now a yellow^rey beard of some five days’ growth, 
bristling upon a countenance pea green and pltifuL 

‘‘Oh, is that you?” says the young lady, holding on to 
the rough board that, cervered with newspapers at mealtime, 
did duty down here for a dining-table. " How do you do?” 

” How ” Blumpitty stopped at that and devoted his 

entire attention to keeping hold of the knob. 

Hildegarde didn’t quite like to go away and leave him to 
his fate, at a moment so abject in the Blumpitty history, nor 
did she quite know bow to conduct a «>nversalion under these 
conditions. She decided frankness was best. So, as her friend 
stlU clutched and tried (o steady himself, she gave way a 
little to smiling. ” I thought you acre a seasoned old salt, 
Mr. Blumpitty?" 

He only rolled his yellow eyes — but no, that statement is 
misleading, for Blumpitty rolled his entire economy. Yet 
never a word rolled out. Hildegarde, wishing to spare his 
feelings, added as she turned to go, ” A great many people 
aeem to have been bowled over by the pitching of this ahip.” 

" No ship,” says Blumpitty in a sepulchral whisper, ” no 
thh could make a mao feet like this.” 

Hildegarde was alarmed. Was Mr. Blumpitty about to be 
snatched from them by some fell disease? 

" Wii-what do you think it is?” she inquired, with another 
lurch but much sympaltiy- 

He clung now with both hands to his saviour-knob, while 
• the Boiling Houmrha worked her own wild will upon Mr. 
Blumpitty's contorted frame. •‘It's the cook,” he groaned. 

" The cook/” This was indeed terrible ! His brain was 
giving way 1 

" Yes," be went on hoarsely in an interval of comparative 
steadiness, " I know these fellows. If a sca-cook thinks he's 
got too many people to feed—he — oh, Cawd 1— he puts stuff 
in the coffee, or soap in the bread— and — people don't want 
to eat any more." 

JJoumflia resented this aspersion upon her son. She shot 
Mr. Blumpitty forward with extreme violence, and he, entirely 
without volinon, found hintseU going on deck. Bat perhaps 
the same force that took him up brought him down and put 
him to bed, for Hildegarde saw him 00 more. 




CHAPTER XVill 


AViisN iJrs. Btumpiity found herself being taken below that 
5rst evening, she revived sufRciently to protest, and so frus- 
trated the giant’s amiable design of carrying her off to bed. 
The invalid stayed on deck day and night, and instead of 
dying as the captain and all the passengers confidently ex- 
pected, she got well and “ lived nappy ever after ” on that 
voyage upon Miss hfar's supplied, sharing even the fresh eggs 
whi^ the giant, by some means, acquired daily from the 
Nome-bound hens. Ilildegarde was sorry she lacked courage 
to share Mrs. Blumpitty's new quarters. But the “queer- 
pesa " of sleeping out ol your bed— In the public eye, too !-~ 
almost the imm^esty of it (in the passenger mind), if un- 
palUated as in Mrs. Blumpitty's case by threatened dissolu- 
tion — no, it was too daunting. Since hfrs. Locke could 
"stand it" in the cabin, Hildegarde must. Even Mrs. 
Locke’s seamanship had gone down before the f^avtnefia's 
roll, but she was getting better. She made fitful appearances 
on deck. But there was something odd about her. You never 
knew whether it was sea-sickness or distrust of her kind that 
would carry her suddenly below when a fellow-passenger 
stopped to speak to her. 

Fresh from a rsud upon the provision box, Hildegarde 
coming on deck one evcnii^, found Mrs. Locke in an hour 
of clearing weather between showers. There was even a 
strip of ruddy sunset to gladden the voyager's heart. 

Hild^arde looked round for her chair. 

“ It rained two drops a little while ago," observed 
Mrs. Locke, "and the man yoa call the giant moved your 
things." 

"Oh, did he?” Hildegarde stood at the ship’s side, 
looking at the fading red. 

By and by, “ Sit on half iiqr stool," suggested Mrs. Locke. 

“ Thank you," said Hjld^arde, feeling that, coming from 
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“ They pay three times what I’ve been getting. I’m very 
lucky to have the offer, at least as I count luck now. I used 
to think — to have ambitions.” 

“ I don’t wonder,” said Hild^arde, betraying a flattering 
confidence in the other's powers. 

“I know my measure now. I’m a failure.” And still 
there was no weakness, no repining in her tone. Les’cl and 
courageous, but without comfort, wholly without anticipation. 
” What shall you do with the money you make?” 

” Buy freedom.” Was she thinking of divorce? Appar- 
ently not, for she went on, “ No woman's free who hasn't 
enough to live on without asking anybody for it. So I'm 
going to Nome to avoid slavery." 

" Your husband doesn't mind?" 

He's dead." No trace of emotion in the low voice. But. 
yielding to the invitation in the girl’s eyes, she told in brief 
outline of a hard life. The last ei« year* of it alone. " But 
as to that, I was alone before. Only people didn’t know it, 
and so things were easier." 

" How easier?" 

"There are always people to help the women who don't 
need help "—and then something of the disillusion that fol- 
lowed upon her husband’s death ; of difficult bread-winning ; 
of enforced close relations with men through her work, and 
wh.1t she thought of (hem. "Escepiions? Well, 1 sup- 
pose so. I’v« once or twice thought the esceptien had come 
rvy way.” 

'• And were you wrong— always wrong?” 

" You see the kind of men a book-keeper in a western town 
is thrown wi(h— oh, you have 10 walk very warily, to hold 
yourself down, to seem 10 misunderstand — not to let your 
disgust cost you your bread and butter " Ilildrgarde looked 
at the pure outline of the profile again. It was sll very 
wrll to talk of having lenmt lesions and of being over 
thirty, thought the girt Mrs. Lake’s troubles aren’t over 

ytt. 

But perhaps she would find •omethlog better than money 

on this Joumry, a real friend, or even Several of the 

passengers were dirposed to be conspicuously civiL There 
wai that lawyer with the clever lace. He was walking the 
deck now in the gi.vnt's company, and every time he passed 
be lonkeil at Mrs. Locke. 

'■ I'rfi sure that man wants to come and talk to rou," said 
llildegarde. 
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" You'd feel dlHerently if you didn’t 
fivileged class-” 

“ Oh, but I don’t. I belong to quite plai 
e’ve been very poor.” 

” Have you ever worked lor your living?" 

"No." 

“Exactly. Intelligent and able-bodied, and yet 
" I’ve helped at home.” 

“ You may have saved the wages of a housekeeper or a 
ewing woman, but you've taken what was given jou as a 
ole; and you haven't a notion what you'd do if the men of 
our family died or cast you off. Or-^iave you ?” 

" I never thought about it-” 

“That’s what I mean. You belong to what they call the 
rivileged class. The ' privilege ’ is to know as little of life 
s a pet canary.” 

Hildegarde only laughed. 

“ Oh yes, jou sing veiy sweetly, and the song says you’ve 
;ot all the rights you want. All it means is that through 
lome man living or dead the singer has what material com* 
iorts she needs. And the burden of (he song is, ' Look how 
rontented and feminine I am. I’m all right. With the mass 
jf womankind it's different, but I shan't bother.’ ” 

" You think it’s different with the mass?” 

"You know h is. Never mind” — ^she made a little im* 
patient move of the head as though to free her brain from 
some thorny contact — “ I’ve had my time of trying to help 
the rest. From this on I have just one object. I’ve made up 
my mind to put up with any and everything till I've bought 
my freedom. That's why I’m here." 

" How long will it take you to buy freedom?” asked 
Hlldegarde. 

Mrs. Locke clasped one hand over the other on the railing 
of the ship and leaned her chin down on the whitened 
knuckles. She fixed her steady eyes upon the wave-fretted, 
glaucus-looking waste, less Lke water than like vast fields of 
molten lead, falling into furrows, for ever shifting and for 
ever shaped anew. " 1 say to myself that if I slave and rough 
it for five years more, I shall be able to buy a little home in 
the country and know some peace before I die." 

U seemed a grey existence, and Hddegarde, with the hope- 
ful self-sufficiency of happy youth, felt in her heart that the 
woman must somehow be to blame. Men were not always or 
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In the carrying out of her lesolutloa there was nothing, as 
l-et, to be afraid of in the sense die vaguely had supposed 
her brothers and Louis Cheviot to mean, but of sheer physical 
wieteh^ness and sool-sickness, enough and to spare for the 
:hastening of any spirit. 

There had been a good deal of heavy drinking in the last 
day or two. As for Cutlyhead’s father, he seemed never to 
be sober, and yet he had wits enough left as well as cash 
to bear a hand in endless games of poker. At first there 
had been little card-playing. But now, as people began to 
grow used to the motion, they crawled out of their berths 
to look at the world from the upper-deck, shiver and go 
below. Down there, what was there to do but the one 
thing? If you played once, you played every day and all day 
and more than half the night. People who couldn’t as yet 
sit at the table to eat, sat there between meals breakfasting, 
dining, supping oft “chips” and bits of pasteboard — not 
missing fUshpots, since always a jackpot graced the board. 
There were those who grudged the meal hours. Glowering 
upon the people who used the tables for mere eating, they 
stood about impatient till a place was cleared and the real 
business of poker might begin. 

The aame thing went on straight through the ship. 
According to the giant they were as hard at it in the second' 
class as they ivere in the first, and on down as far as the 
horrible berths went, wherever men could get a board or a 
barrel-head, there they were with cards in their hands. 

Not men only. And not only the womart with the sealskin 
jacket and the diamond ear-rings (did she sleep as well as 
eat and play in these adornments?), other women, too, sat at 
the absorbing game. 

^''Are they really gambling?” Hildegarde had asked the 
giant, the first time he found her in a group looking on. 

The giant had laughed and said, “ Don’t they look it?" 

" No. They are so— so quiet.” 

‘‘^at's when they’re plunging worst." 

You mean they’re making large sums of money here 
now, and take it like that?" 

" Yes, and losing too, and uke it just the same. It’s 
on^ in books that gamblers gurgle and gasp.” 

But even lhe_ cheerful giant had seemed to feel this was 
no place for Miss Mar. •* Aren't you coming up-stairs?” 
As she still lingered fascinated, “I've been getting some 
oranges for you.” 
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'■ How?” 

“ Out of a crate that’s bust.” 

“ Your crate?” 

“ Everybody’s crate.” 

Hildegarde laughed. He was so exactly Jite a gtt 
school-boy proposinjf a raid on an orchard. “ISe p 
orang'cs of ray own,” she said- 

" Yes, but these are tangerines,” and he fed the way. 

Very few people up there in comparison with the crowds i 
saloon and smoJerng-room. ilfrs. B/umpitfy asfeep eodr 
sodden blankets ; a group of men, tarpaufin over their kiitts 
crouched in a sheltered corner smoking pipes and talkirn 
plans ; a furry apparition sitting near the edge of the decK 
on a bollard — Ruth Sears in a long wolf-skin coat, barely 
out of reach of the rain, a very solitary little benf 
over a book. Hildegarde went by unsteadily, and as thf 
ship lurched Ford O’Cerman caught and saved her 
falling, He kept hold of her till he had anchored her s-iWy 
aft among the crates of fruit. 

“ I'm very glad you didn’t, but how \vas if," said Iiil«' 
garde, stripping off the loose jacket of a purloined tanfferuie, 
" how was It you didn't go by the Congress, after all?' 

To her astonishment the red of the sunburnt cheek abene 
her shoulder deepened and spread ail over O'Connan’s fJf** 
but he spoke quite naturally, and even off-hand. 
was afraid I wasn’t going to get all my freight on board 
Congresi/‘ 

Dut that sudden red in so stalwart a visage lit a dsrirrt 
signal. It was ridiculous to suppote, and yet, was thi> 
going to be the trouble Louis Cheviot had dreaded for 
She had up till then suffered no check in the comforl pI •be 
giant’s cheerful companionship; but was she being too morb 
with him? She recalled Ruin Sears' gentle but sproolaU'* 
eyes, raised a moment Irom Tht Uitte ilinisttr, to /oWoiv t-e 
pair as they passed. „ 

’* J’m going to talk with Mrs. Itiurnpitty’s niece 
Miss Mar announced suddenly. The giant stared. U'lil* * 
conscious effort and a letting down of yiirits IliMegsr*-* 
turned from him, encoontenVg S.U. Afalt tiedge, t^e 
faced young man who had been In the crowd on the ScJ'' 
wharf and bad satlrired her "bright Wear ” ct lookirig S"* 
ter baggage. , 

" Is O'Gorman- '* he began; and then l.viking pj»t r* ■ 

" Thought if the lady was here you wouAfn't fce far. ha/ * 
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he arrested MUs hfar. “ Has he told you there’s robbers 
aboard this ship?" 

"Robbers? Not VX’hat makes you think ” 

" There's a woman down it» the second saioon — all she’s 
got in the world's been swiped." 

"But they’re started a collcetiort ior her," said O’Gor- 


"Yep, we’ve Rsed up the collection and we’ve fixed up a 
Vigilance Committee. Come along, It was >our idear, so 
let’s go and give her the money." 

“ Oh, you c^n do that," said O’Corman. " But hold on 
a minute. MsUe it sisty-sJe for luck." He fished In his 
pocket. “ I guess she’s spent more than a dollar’s worth of 
worry." 

Hildegarde stopped by the immobile figure still reading. 
" ’That's a good warm coat you’ve got." she said. 

■ • yqj looked up with absent eyes^" but it’s too 

long." 

" Is U? I should think it kept your ankles good end 
warm.” 


" Y*yes.’' She looked at the unspeakably filthy deck, and 
tucked the skirts of her coat lighter round her. 

" 1 see the good of a short skirt here,” Hildegarde’s eyes 
followed hers, “ and it looks very nice on you, too." 

"I'm glad," said the girl, "it you don't think it’s too 
short." Then she told Hildegarde about her Hie up in 
.4Ja/.Va, Jww sire bsd frareiied, sad two?:*#, aad nursed, end 
hunted, and cured skins, and followed the trail ; and did 
each and everything the better for wearing a skirt to the 


" But it's hard after we’ve worked so, my aunt and me, 
to see men looking at us in that way as if they thought we 
were— were, you know, the wrong kind. Just because ue 
tryr^to adapt ourselves to the life." 

" Some^ people might not understand; but surely these 

. Her head Ruth Sears made a little motion of nega- 
tive. Slight as it was it admitted no supposition of there 
being any_ dhubt about the matter. “ They’d rather we all 
fjsilin^ skirts aod rtiamond ear-rings ” 

'Its really rather nice of them, in a way,” said Miss 
Mar. 

But the One who had bad the experience was less free to 
discover in the cha^ a sur^vat gf the starved spirit of 
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romance. "'Diat ffr. Tod," Ru: 
there last year. Tve cooked hit 
j'cstcrday I heard him agreeing w 
wouldn't like to see fiis daughter gi 
dress, and all the while be was ta 
the deck." 

More here for (he eye that could 
churl discussing feminine attire. I 
inp with one of the important quest 
had Oft his side many a learned and f 
for all that the great current of the 
way. Some inkling of this last re: 
reached her threuch a dawning sen 
She would never be in the vanguan 
for action. She was one of those 
outworn modes. Tor ail that, she i 
life understand some things better \ 
days in the microcosm of the ship. 

tVhife Che third dinner was being c 
looked into the music-room. A dil: 
at (he ditapidaiccl piano, singing a co 
eyed man accompanying on Che Hutc 
sat about On the few rickety chairs a 
bundles, listening in a kind of painful 
and forth over the wofKlen lattice < 
between wAicA ancf fAe bojcds bch 
slopped about with the motion of Che . 
came Co the surface. 

Mrs. Locke was not there, at all e 
turoed away from the noiiome-smei/ir 
woman of about forty, who had hern 
{undisturbed, apparently, by the high 
care forth), followed .^^iss .tfar to ark, 
in your room?" .Miss Mar knew her I 
David iL Jones, but they had not spol 
" There are two ttill rick,” ifildrgat 
•• I meaa the one they're afraid'i got 
Sfisi 5faf oj^rned her wide eyes verj 

\ ksH at^vrr tS/Hipht nf (h.tl r-htn/ 
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Even HiMegarde, who was so little nervous, would 
ordinarily have found her sdl-possesslon shaken by the news 
that she had been sleeping for nearly a week within two 
feet of so contagious and foul fl disease; but she took the 
information more quietly than cm welt be credited by any 
one who has never cut the tks that bind us to resourceful yet 
eare-hUed civilized lift. 

Tliose who have once severed the thousand threads find 
not only some hardship and heartsoreness, but certain 
natures find, too, the larger calm that only perfect acquies- 
cence gives. It is not all loss to be unable to run from 
dange^ You gain a curious new sense of the inevitableness 
that lies at the roots of life, a sense smothered in the country 
and forgotten In the town. And Uvis calm that walks the 
perilous places of our earth with its front of untroubled 
dignity and its steadfast eyes, this gain amongst many losses 
was not denied the girl farit^ North for knowledge and for 
old devotion's sake- 

" Yes," the steward said, Mrs. Locke was in her cabin. 
As she went towards it Hildegarde wondered if It were 
written among the things to be that she herself should die 
there, and would Louis ^ hearing one day bow they’d buried 
her in Behring Sea. She opened the door, and there was the 
object of her quest looking cm at a strange and sufficiently 
horrible spectacle. Stretched lull length upon the floor, in 
her night^mvn, lay the Dutch woman speechless, with a face 
swollen and scarlet. The ship's doctor, standing astride of 
her huge hulk, bent over and peering under the heavy eyelid, 
which he had forced back with his thumb, looked into the 
rotlcd-up eye. llUdegarde, with noiseless lips, made the 
question, “ Smalt-pox?” Mrs. Locke answered, in a low 
voice, '• Small-post No. Lack of sell-control.” How this 
worked out Hild^arde did not wait to inquire. It was too 
ugly to see that big woman lying there under such condi- 
tions, and the place smdt of alcohol. 

; But outside it was hardly better. The card players had 
I g.ilhered like flies setOing dO«m upon the remains of a feast, 
and at the end of the aaloon three men were quarrelling. 
Through an atmosphere thick, horrible, rose the angry 
voices. Was there gdng to be a fight? One might face 
1 death, even from sinall-pos:, and yet not know quite how 
to accept life among sights and soutrds like these. 

I " What’s the matter?*' said Mrs. Locke, catching Hilde- 
y garde just outside their door. “ You’re not afraid! I tell 
you it Isn’t small-pox." 
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I knovr. That's not it." The giri Jeane 
wall. Two of the angry men had combined aga 
His chief means of defence seemed to be blasj 
hurt the ears, (hose words. She felt an in« 
humiliation as she remembered that Louis ha( 
than see a sister of hes po to N'ome with the gt 
see her 

" Then what is the matter ?" asked the womar 
watching her with an odd intentness. *‘ I suppe 
the first time you've heard a man swear." 

'* The matter is 1 feel as if what I’d sect 

here would feave some sort of lasting stain. As 
through filth and some of it would stick to me foi 

" No, j'oa don’t. You’re only thinking of what 
might think.” Hildegarde caught her breath wil 
prise of guilty recc^nition, as Mrs. Locke’s soft 
sisted: "Knowing doesn’t hurt a woman. Not 
sort of woman. But it does change us. Yeu’H 
will always look a little different to you after this. ‘ 
Bella had said something like that! 

"It’s curious," the woman went on, "how . 
struggle to live op to men's standard of our ignoranc 
all, their instinct about it Is quite right. " 

*' Instinct about what?" 

" That if we knew the truth, the truth would tr 
free. " 


" The troth might make frightened sl.ives of some ( 
" Only of the meanest." 

" Anci you think men don't want us free?" IliUr 


asked wearily. 

" A very few may. There are more of the other sor 
" IV’ell, I know one nmn," s.iid the girl, cleanstog 
sdousness with the vision, ” one man who is the Mod J 


say was an exception. I'm sure his not wanting me tot 
OB this journey was just a natural shrinking from seeing 
girl face hardships." _ 

Mrs. Locke set her line fittfe face like marble. ‘ 
entire ship might have been full of girls facing 
end It wouldn’t have cost him a pang. Hut 1 can weli be!i< 
ywr comt/jg *' 

"Ah, you see, you don'r i...— • • ’ 
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teserwd for particular women. The rest may go to the ever- 
lasting bonfire.” 

" No, no, no. *’ 

“Yes, it seems even to help them in being specially nice 

to some " 

“ What helps them?” 

“To have been brutes to others.” Mrs. Locke turned to 
go back Into the horrible little cabin. ” The best fellow I 
ever met told me that no man knew how to treat a woman 
who hadn’t stood over the grave of one he'd loved.” 

"Well, 1 say again, you don't know the sort of man 

I IVhy, even that dreadful Matt Gedge— even he goes 

and collects money for the poor woman in the second class.” 

" I never said thev wouldn't show kindness when the 
notion took them. tt*s justice they don't understand." And 
with that she went back to the woman who was having a fit 
on the floor. 

Up on deck Hildegarde found a gale blowing. Where wae 
the giant? The cbicken-merchant, joining Miss Mar at the 
door, held on to his sbuch hat while he inquired significantly 
after the health of the purser. Miss Mar had not heard he 
was indisposed? " Oh yes, you ought to go and see him. 
lt*s nothin' catchin’.-<afl$ it bronchitis. Reckon it's heart 
trouble," and he cackled like the most elated of his hens. 

Again she came down-stairs, wandering aimlessly about, 
and then stopping by a little knot of lookers-on at the eternal 
game. In that Wildish mood, that may once in a while fall 
upon even a reasonable girl, she thought vaguely that if she 
stood long enough before this spectacle held to be unfit for 
feminine eyes, the giant would certainly come again and take 
her away. But the giant did nothing of the kind, and 
presently she forgot him. She usually forgot things when 
she watched this particular group of players. She had been 
arrested just here, unbeknown to the giant, a couple of nights 
before on her way to bed. In front of where Hildegarde 
stood. Governor Reinhart was giving up his seat to an eagerly 
waiting claimant. *• They are beginning to play too high 
for me,” his excellency ol»erved affably to Miss Mar. 

•' Who is winnir®?” 

“ That woman over there. She's a holy terror.’' 

" Not that one with the gentle face and the pointed chin?” 

“Yes. Very pleasant and soft-spoken, too. Wife of the 
man next— playing with the professional gambler gang. 
They don’t tackle her. She’s a corker with the cards !” 
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hnd »Vc cp.-reJ Wiih a icn«ion «» pI Irart, ccm»0ipc. »’f airl- 
ift^ the ipuiclrs nf her throat, lite lumri] anay to facr’ scam 

the «-ifl<J-4!furn ♦Im ol ih« dcch. She draj^enj her »irpa 
to the dirlj- romr'3n>un.»4T IVom the smoVieg-tnoni abn^e 
carre IV giant a la«ch, (lunetuaiifii; lomr Pfit * 

tlory, and « hat *0 tnciancholf to certain nnodi »% ihr sound 
of distant mettinicftl! ft beoKnet (or us the symW o( all 
that grtattr gVadntss out o( our icach, attainahie to haf^kr 
men. So light an \*t, eseejit in the saloon Ijthind her. Ml 
the rest ol tlie shiji shrouded in the tatl).f;athttinc shadows 
ot a stormy r\emttg. A fiassion of loneliness swept oser 
her. As her toot touched the first step, some one came dose 
behind. 

" Is that j-oo?*’ said a soice she did not fecojjnirt. A 
touch, a whisky breath btowinp lout in her face, and «ith» 
out lifting her eyes or esen uttering; a sound she (led up the 
stair, meaning to make straicM tor Mrs. Ulumpitty's fain- 
soaked pallet. Half way up the saw in the clonm awjte her 
the LUte of a match, and there was the Arctic Cap, his back 
turned to her, holding up the l.ghted match to read the run 
o« Use notice board. As llildegarde’s eyes (ell in that titid 
instant on the square shoulders, snmtthinf; in outline or 
attitude set her heart to beatinu to uildN, that, still CyinR 
on, she stumbled. With a little ery she pot out a hand and 
felt hmelf steadied as the match (ell to darkness In n 
turmoil ol wonder and wild hope her cheek had brushed 
the coat slccse one lightning instant before she recoicrcd 
Erm fooling; and stood erect with apology on her lips. 

‘The ship’s doctor and the purser came hurriedly out of 
the stroking-room. IJut the Arctic Cap was turned away 
when llic sodden light sireamcd out. A banging door, 
hurrying steps, and Hildegarde was peering in the dark after 
an indistinguishable face, hoping things she knew both 
impossible and mad, only to find herself standing there alone, 
With thumping pulses. 
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Some o 


e aft in the steerage was playing the fiddle, and 
a couple of darkies were dandng. The older woman is Mrs. 
L’Estrange's cook, and Mrs. L’Estrange is the Southern lady 
of fallen fortunes, who is going, with a store of fine damask 
and all her family silver, to open a high-class boarding- 
house at Nome I She had read of Mrs. Millicent Egerton 
Finney who, in the Kloodyke, by this means, had made a 
pile. 

Mrs. Locke’s admirer, Mr. Meyer, was displaying a small 
working model of a superfine oontrivance. only to discover 
that every man on the ship had a superfine contrivance of 
his own, which was the thing on earth in the way of 

gold-saving. Many ot the people, as they moved from group 
to group, greeted Mrs. Locke and Miss Marj but to Hilde- 
gatde's intent eye all other (aces were just merely not the one 
under the arctic cap. 

Her companicFn watched tire whale birds that swarmed so 
low this morning over the water. Every now and then a 
fountain spouted up into the sunshine. 

But when Hitde^arde, distracting herself an Instant from 


concern for what she stared at was evident In her answering, 
‘‘There’s one thine 1 don’t understand.” 

” What’s that?*' 


“You don't seem to bate much to say to your friend, tlie 
purser.” 

" Sly friend?” 

••Ym.’* 

*' He Isn't my friend.” 


■■Oh.” 


'* NVhat made you think——'* 

Merely that he aeeined to be when you came o 


the crowd came?” 


”^\’hat did you mean?" 

Oh, I emly thought, since you called him by his Chrlsdar 
name, he rnight be a friend." The tone conveyed the wid«' 
latitude— the most varied evperienee of other women’s 
vagaries, or thwr weakness. 

'* / called him by his Christian namel" ejaculated Hilde. 
garde. 
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:as «p and down the deck her eye went roving. She 
yA trtd htr %oice — “ a man called Louis Cheviot." And she 
old Mt>. Locke what he was Eke, ^is old friend. " You see 
he reason 1 jumped so quickly to the condasion he was ask- 
ng for me, is that he never before failed me. He's been a 
julie uncommon sort of friend. He's the man I've once or 
•ike mentioned-’’ fMrs. Locke kept her Ups from smiling, 
‘once or twice 1"\ “Ttwugh I never said what his trame 
sas. 1 told you about his hunting up my father and staying 
»ith him all those months; about his coming out with dogs 
aver the ice, just to bring us word; artd that kind of thing. 
He's a very particular friend of all of ut. And then he’s the 
most wonderful company. He makes you always sec the fun 
of things. And you Yes, life is always more interest- 

ing somehow when he’s there. Did yem ever know anybody 
like that?" 

" lie didn't, after all, come to tee you on. Yes, I ve known 
some one like that" 

llildrgarde turned her head suddenly. Up the deck and 
do«-n the deck t{>e wide eyes vainly travelled. How had U 
come that she had felt so sure? U'hat had she to go on? 

A likrneis in the shoulder outline. Something the same trick 
in the carriage of the head. A pang shot through her. 

" Ve«i" she said, ss though agreeing that he had failed her, 

" r«e often said to myself, ■ To think of his never even say- 
ing fwvd-bye.’ " (Vet she had been imagining—— A dull- 
nt»« fri! upon her that was worse than acute disappoint- 
ment.) "lie wai angry," she «ent on. "We had quar- 
relled, because 1 would go to Nome. ” 

" lie was light and you were wrong," said hfrs. Locke, 
llildfgarde smiled. She rather liked this woman for veer- 
ing round and taking his part, " Well, all the same. 1 
tl,i>ugM_it wKn't very nie^ of him nnt to send me ony sign 
ol^l'^neness at the last. And the odd thing is " (her 
*-,nti»»yvived a little In the act of talking about this old 
..‘'rl' He can be rather 


k.rd of p^"). ••sV kind that alwavs looks after his 

(nerd.. And no witter how badly the>- 1 


shovi you whst kind td— >. He wii vestn years eld. 
Ilf ibsra »a.d. and ib^ non ter^ jMtrtot you tvtr heard 
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over if’«n to rrStViJf, but tSfy tof»V5>rslr 

mo*t jnn In front oJ that »»» t*Hr{t iJw” 

CTT*t fii;)'| «ai to Im.-ibe l•»lt)<'« )Tni Wnirw, •brtc Ihi^ •ttf 
CoiRj; the nriti»h •ttmcf iEjln. It «a« aUayi tn^wr 

lue, ftnd !»*«'« fctHl ftt»vc*‘*cr «s^ c( 

l!ie cmrralv S* l>>f» tt*«Y‘'‘C rf«»n lb" »ltrrt ttUrt 

fjpjrr, Iritinc o'! to»i«J«o hf trf AniJ •!irn I-oui» 
hfirj tJ-rm »>r ««»■ out »4lh hi« »BiJ l,i» rrAckrt*. «iJ.J 
•nth rantrmrni. Ami lif tJ>^ lioy« up AnJ tojd Usrm 

«t\fTC tlw fr<J<4»st» lo amliuilt t^'hiotl lK« aoxhI ho«t?. 

I.iOui* had lit tomt injnW. ard ttx- r«w nri^hUnif came »W4hinc 
out ]«•« •» a biK cia<l.rr went off »ilh a l>arK. lUrhaia 
OiCTiot «ak on her *idr <>i the Uurri and ahr mw Die man 
throv up hit hand* a* tl«««»ch he'd tietn ahfpt, and then maVc 
(or Lnuii caactlt a» t( he meant «> attike him. Ifarhara traa 
acartd for 4 moment. Rot by the time the new nei(;litiour 
pot to where the t>of» wete he wa» hntdinp hlm»t|j down 
pmtjr »«U Barbara heaid h>m tpeaVinc tjoite k'md]y. 
What were they pcxni; lo do. and that kind of ihinp. And 
when they told him, llathara »a>a a unind like a IntJe pman 
came out of hi« tipht bpt. and he looked up at the window 
where the curtains were drawn. Rut hr asked the boya how 
many tnort craeVera they had. And when he aaw wltat a tot 
there were, he only aaid that wa» fine to base to many. When 
he was a little boy he had to share one pack with three 
brothera. And he aaid he hoped they knew what the Tourth 
of July meant and why they Had a npht to be proud and make 
a nmte. Louis answered up and told him. The man said 
‘ Good, pood r lie didn't want lo pul a iinp to the fun, he 
Uid. He was only thinking; about the little boy up in that 
room there, who wasn't Kismp snv Fourth of July at oil this 
year. He w-ai ilk So ill he miRnl never see another July. 
Ves, he was probable dyinp, and Itarbara says, he couldn't po 
on (or a minute, lie had to wait. And all the little twys 
looked down at the pround. * There 'a just a chance, i 
think,’ the father said, ‘ if he sleeps to-nipht, just a little 
chance— if you boys would celebrate on the other side of the 
towTi. And I'd be very much obliped to you,’ he said. As 
he was poinp off he turned to Louis and asked him if he’d 
tell all the boys he saw-, and try to keep them from cominp 
into this street. Louis said, Ves, he would, and the man 
went back to his child. But he didn't po to bed— just sat In 
the sick room and watched. The oddest thinp about that 
third c! July was that Mrs. Cheviot and the girls slept the 
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said, and from under the brim of her hat she sent snother 
glance to the figure against the sky. " He’s made a lot of 
money in the North — he has all kinds of business interests up 
here." 

“ How lorg have you known he was on board?” 

" I almost think that in the back of my head I suspected 
before, but I didn’t know till last night. And 1 wasn’t iure 
till this minute,” she added, with girl’s logic. 

" You haven't spoken at all — you two?” 

Hildegarde shook her head. 

” Why do you think he wants to spy on you?” 

" Oh, Louis doesn’t want to tpy.” Her tone convicted the 
suggestion of rank absurdity. " I told you he’s been dread- 
fully angry. Too angry to write. Perhaps too angry to 
speak.” was that it? Again the upward glance. “ But 
she clutched at the inalienable comfort—" it’s Louis 
Cheviot." 

” Well, don’t be too certain this time, that’s all." 

Not be certain? But that was just what she must be. 
Another quick look and lo, the bridge was empty. " I’m 
quite, quite sure — but I — I’ll just go and see.” 

He was standing near the door of the chart -room. As Hilde- 
garde's head came up the figure vanished. When she reached 
the threshold there it was, Mck turned to the door, cap bent 
over a map. Incredible to her now that she hadn't known 
him all along; but, nevertheless, she stood wavering, aeixed 
by something else than mere excitement— a wholly un- 
expected shyness. Was he indeed nursing that old anger 
against her? Was it conceivable be wanted to avoid ber the 
whole voyage? She half turned back, telling herself that at 
all events something was the matter with her tongue — it was 
a physical impossibility for her to speak. Then the neat thing 
was, she heard her own vmce saying quite steadily, with even 
a faint ring of defiance, " It's no use I I’ve found you out.” 

The figure fiashed about, and Hildegarde caught the shine 
in the black-fringed eyes as he pulled off the cap, leaving h!s 
hair ruffled. He held out his hand laughing, but as it would 
almost seem, a little shamefaced. " Well, it took you long 
enough.” 

“ No wonder 1" She felt an imperative need to prevent her 
gladness from appearing excessive. “You can't ever say 
again there’s nothing of the actor in you.” 

“Why can’t I?” 

"After masquerading all these days?” 
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“ I didn’t mean to masqnerade.” 

" Why did you go abmt ia that horrid cap, then, ! 

never speak to me, or ’’ 

“ Oh, I never meant to stay incog. 1 was onij wi 

i„g ” 

“ What for?” 


“ My opportunity; and it never came.” 

” What opportunity?” 

" Well ” — he leaned against the lintel, and he was smilii 
in that old whimsical way of his — ” I suppose what t w 
waiting for was your getting into some sort of scrape.” 

“ You were hoping for that !” but while she denounced hi 
she, too, was smiling. 

“ Well, I had prophesied iL I suppose a prophet osual 
has a weakness for seeing his wisdom verified.” 

She laughed out as lighlheartedly as though the joure^ 
had been without care or cloud. “ And you didn’t like yw 
prophecy not to come true. Poor false prophet 1 Nowonae 
you hid your face. ” _ 

” Yes, as for pretending — no, it Isn’t any earthly. ^ 
truth is, I expected that very first evening to step in at aotnt 
psychological moment” 

” Save my life sort of thing?” 

'* Well, save you some anxiety or discomfort at the leyt. 
But you were the one passenger on the ship who didn’t suffer 
the one or the other. " 

(Ah, he didn’t know I And she wasn’t going to tell oun. 
Oh dear, no I) 

” I go to see about your baggage. It’s checked, and on 
the ship. I curry favour with the captain, so as to get you * 
scat at the first table. You’ve got one for yourself.” 

“No. /didn’t.” . 

“ Well, whoever got it, you sit in it Same thing on^decU. 
While I’m looking for a sheltered place for your chair you 
are established. I bring special provisions to keep you 
starvation. You are somehow as well supplied, and with J 
exactly the right things as though ycni*d made the trip 
tiventy times. ” 

“ It was the Blumplttys,” Ilildegarde began. 

“ The whattatys? Nevermind. Call it any name you i'* 

/ couldn’t have promised you new-laid eggs every morm s 
for breakfast a thousand miles from land. I could wly n g 
about ready to save you from unpleasantness. Uut, Cod Oie 
me, unpleasantness never comes within a league of you- 
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'‘The purser,” Hildegarde protnjrted, with a gleam of eye. 
But he tossed the suggestion aside with, ” A little over- 
pleasantness that you’re able to check for yourself.” 

" It’s plain I'm not the stuff romantic heroines are made 
of." 

He didn’t contradict that. ** You certainly haven’t given 
me much excuse for coming along.” 

She was glad he wasn’t lookit^ her way at that moment. 
It was like him to declare his mission so simply, and yet he 
stood there in the sunshine, smiling philosophically, as be 
turned down his collar, saying, “ The merest superfluity. 
That's what I am. Except,” he added more seriously, ” that 
if 1 hadn’t come 1 should ncser have believed 1 was so little 
needed. So it turns mtt that what I’ve come for is my own 
enlightenment.” 

“ Not only jour enlightenment,” and her eyes invited him 
to understanding of a friend’s gratefulness to a friend. Out 
he !dt^ Ms hare head to the breere that swept in with the 
sunshine ot the open door, as though, having delivered him- 
self of his grievance, he could think of nothing now but the 
comfort of being free of that all^nvetopmg cap. His eyes 
seemed to thine only for joy in the sun, as lie stood there 
ruining still more his short wavy hair— the hsir that did, as 
lieiia said, ” fit " him so uncommon weli And he certainly 
Sooktd as little sentimental as some sturdy mountain pine. 

” Some people," llildcgarde remarked in a detached tone, 
“would think It w-«s a waste for two old friends — we might 
have had all thr*e days together.” 

" Yes. 1 give you my word 1 never meant He 

seemed to intend an apoU^y as though he assumed the 
deprivation to be chirny, if not solely hers The very first 
time I passed you 1 ihr^ght. of course, vou’d find me out. 
Then, as you didn't, ( kejit putting off— — Morning, 
Captain." 

” Morning I" 

“ I should think you d«d keep putting off 

“Id dn't w ant yosi to he biweird liii voice — " I didn't 
want to take you by surprUe brrore pei>ple " 

■’ You tlwnight the ^y might be loo much lor me?" she 
demanJed. 

Ckevi-M liwkevl at bet with the swift «prruU!inn in bis ete 
of the man wlio i* Ibinking, Sow, w she going to invm on 
duarrtV..rg with me? *' This U the lady I was ulkir-g to yoa 
al'out, Captain, rtetty cool of tm; hav mg her up here wltf^mt 
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“ There are my three financiers,” she whispered. ” They 
ren’t as splendid as your Don Quixote, but they’re very nice 
j me at table." 

" I’m relieved to hear you've found some one who con- 
rives to be * nice ' there. I’ve wondered how you were get- 
Dg on/’ he chuckled. 

The temptation to confess was strong upon her. But no. 
,'ven Louis would be obliged to say, ’* I told you so.” 

" At first,” she said, with the detached air of the investl- 
ator, •' 1 watched my neighbours, because everything they 
id was so surprising. But by and by 1 got so 1 could see 
ice distinctions and fine shades. Some of the rougbest- 
3oking haven't by any means the roughest manners." 

" Oh, you've discovered that, have you?" 

“ Yes. This roan here ” — it was necessary to draw close 
;nd to whisper again — ” he’s Mr. Simeon Peters, from 
Idaho. He snooted across the table to me at dinoer yester- 
lay to pass the butter. He was just plunging his own knife 
,nto it as everybody at our table docs.” 

" As everybody at every table docs,” Cheviot corrected. 
"Well, but wait You don’t know how elegant we are 
down at our end. Mr. Sim Peters hesitated, and you could 
see a misgivlag dawning behind his spectacles. He drew 
back just before he reached the butter-dish, and carefully and 
tery thoroughly he licked his knife the whole length of the 
blade. Yes I Then he felt quite happy about plunging it tn 
the public butter.” She was able to laugh now at what had 
driven her from the table in that dark yesterday. Louis 
laughed tooj he even carried his genial good-will the ex- 
cessive length of joining in the conversation of those same 
financiers. 

"Did you succeed in petting your plant on board?” he 
asked the nearest of the trio. 

/’ Yes. But we had to pay another fellow to take off hall 
his stuff to make room for ours," said financier number two. 

"What Process have you pot?** 

" Oh, the McKeown," said number three. 

" And lt'4 the greatest ever?" 

“ That’s right.” said a« three together. 

But why, Hildegarde wondered, why did he talk to finin- 
ciers, when he might talk to her? 

" Them innercents think that about the hfcKeown.” *aid 
a gritzled man across Cheviot's shoulder, " only jest becu* 
they ain’t never seen the Dii^ley workin’.’’ 
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just tKat she was glad of Ws coming? Hadn’t he earned 
that much? Not that he seemed tocare greatly about acknow- 
ledgments from her. He seemed to have forgotten her exist- 
ence already, and they hadn’t been together twenty minutes. 
AH the simpler, then I 

" I tell you what t” — the Ohioan had raised his voice and 
enlarged his sphere of influence — “ I tell you there's a lot 
o’ poor prospectors would have been rich men to-day if only 
I 'd discovered sooner how to make amalgam plates this easy 
and this cheap." 

•• Cheap, is it?" 

** Yes, a damned lot cheaper than losin’ hall your gold. 
Cheaper than linin’ your rockers— yes, and your sluices, too, 
with sliver dollars as some fetters did. Now, this little piece 
of copper "—he produced a new bit— “ a child can turn that 
into an amalgam plate by my process. Here, let the lady 
show you.” Before Hildegarde knew what was happening, 
the ftagment of metal was in her hand and the owner had 
tipped the tiny bottle till a drop of the liquid ran out on the 
copper. “Quick I Rub it all over. " 

As she did so, she saw that Cheviot's attention was now 
undividedly hers. He did not look as if he altogether ap- 
proved her acting as show-woman. But not to disaimoint 
the inventor, Hildegarde rubbed the silvered tip of her nnger 
lightly and evenly over the copper. “ Why, yes I" she cried 
out. " Look !’’ And as she held up the miraculous result the 
Ohioan roared with satisfaction, " Ain’t 1 been tellin' you?" 
The copper was turned into a sheet of silver. " Rub and rub 
as bard as you like now ’’—he passed the object-lesson round 
— you can no more budge a particle of that stuff than you 
can rub ofi triple plate. And Hull's what you want to line 
your rockers withl" 

" Looks like that silverin’ business might be worth some- 
thin’.'' 

“ Worth a clean tmUion,” sajs the Ohioan, as be pockets 
his t»ttle of rniracle and walks jauntily away in the sunshine. 

Hildegarde and Cheviot, exetengmg smiles, went on down 
the deck in his wake. But suddenly the Ohioan stopped and 
wheeled about in the direction of a voice that had just said, 
*’ No, slree, I ain’t worriftin’ with 00 Dingley and no nothin’. 
I ain’t never tried." The inventor of amalgam-plated copper, 
as though he'd heard himself called by name, retraced his 
steps with a precipitation that nearly capsized Miss Mar. 
The gtnllcmati who had just declined Dingley squared his 
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Oh, the sun-wanned wind blowing in your {ace I Oh, this 
seeinjj the brave world, with a friend at your side ! 

“ 1 don't remember you at meals,” she said to him. 

” I never was at meats.” 

Where did you eat?” 

“ Up in the captain's roocu.” 

” Well, you won’t any mort, will you?" 

” I don’t know.” 

* ‘ You want us to eat apart 1" 

“1 don’t ‘want.’ But I ran’t turn anybody out of his 
scat, and they’re all taken.” 

Well, if he were content with this arrangement it hardly 
behoved her to protest. ” Come and be introduced to my 
BVuTTipittj. 1 can teW ttovn the look on his Cace etactVy what 
he's talking about.” 

“What?" 

” Come and listen.” 

” Ya-as,” Blumpitty was saying, ostensibly to Governor 
Reinhart, but really to a disttciguuhed and tapldly increas- 
ing circle, “ ya-as, queerest feller ever I see.” 

” Who was?” 

” Why, the feller I found dyin’ on the coast up above Cape 
Polaris. The man that gave me the tip. I can see that 
feller now. Couldn’t get his face out o’ my head fur months. 
His eyes — used f see them eyes in my sleep.” Blumpitty 
paused, and seemed to struggle feebly with an incubus. 
” Never see such eyes in any man’s head ’fort nor since." 
Again he paused an instant to think out something. ” Reckon 
it makes a man look like that.” 

“What does?” demanded the Governor. 

” Knockin' up agin the Mother Lode.” 

” Oh, the Mother Lode I” said Reinhart slightingly. 

” Ya-asj those of us that's practical miners ’’ — his look 
weeded out the Governor — "guess we all know that every 
bit o' gold that’s found its way to the creek bottoms and the 
coast, it's all come from the Mother Lode, off there in them 
low ground-down bills to the North.” 

The breathless respect widi which this information was 
received by the rest was broken in upon by the Governor’s 
roaring a great infidel laugh. ” Why, Joslin here tells me 
the gold comes out o’ the sea 1” 

" Maybe he befieves it,” says Blumpitty sympathetically. 
"Believe it!” bellowed Isaiah, sticking his head over 
Dr. Daly’s shoulder, "soil you believe it when you get to 
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Oh, the sun-warmed wind blowing In your face ! Oh, this 
seeing the brave world, with a friend at your side I 
“ 1 don’t remember you at meals,” she said to him. 

” 1 never was at meals.” 

“Where did you eat?” 

“ Up in the captain’s room.” 

“ Well, you won’t any more, will you?" 

“ I don’t know." 

“ You want us to eat apart t" 

“ I don’t • want.’ Bui 1 can’t turn anybody out of his 
seat, and they're all taken.” 

Well, if he were content with this arrangement it hardly 
behoved her to protest. ” Come and be introduced to my 
Blumpitty. I can tell from the look on his face exactly what 
he’s talking about.” 

•' What?" 

“ Come and listen,” 

“Ya-as,” Clumpitty was saying, ostensibly to Governor 
Reinhart, but really to a distinguished and rapidly increas- 
ing circle, ” ya-as, queerest feller ever I see.” 

” Who was?” 

“ Why, the feller 1 found dym’ on the coast up above Cape 
Polaris. The man that gave me the tip. 1 can sec that 
ftller fiow. Couldn’t get bis face out o’ my head fur months. 
His eyes — used t’ see them eyes in my sleep.” Blumpitty 
paused, and seemed 10 struggle feebly with an incubus. 
'• Never see such eyes in any man’s bead 'fore nor since.” 
Again he paused an instant to think out something. “ Reckon 
it makes a man look like that ” 

“AVhat does?” demanded the Ckivemor. 

" Knockin' up agio the Mother Lode." 

” Oh, the Mother Lode J" said Reinhart slightingly. 
"Ya-as; those of us that’s practical miners” — his look 
weeded out the Governor — ” guess we all know that every 
bit o' gold that's found its way to the creek bottoms and the 
coast, it's all come from the Mother Lode, off there in them 
low ground-down hills to the North,” 

The breathless respect with which this information was 
received by the rest was broken in upon by the Governor’s 
roaring a great infidel laugh. •• Why, Joslln here tells me 
the gold comes out o’ the sea 1” 

” Alaybe he believes it,” says Blumpitty sympathetically. 
“Believe it!” bellowed Isaiah, sticking his head over 
Dr. Daly’s shoulder, “soTl you believe it when you get to 
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da you know they’re happier here?" (Shame on him if be 
wasn’t. But it was just as welL Oh, much simpler I) 

" Talk to them and you’ll see. Everybody on the ship has 
had the worst luck you ever heard of; and all through 
‘ circumstances over which I’ ’’ His voice made a period, with 
that old trick of assuming a phrase complete when you could 
finish it for yourself. “ Even those that look prosperous, like 
you and me, they’ve all failed at the main business of life.’’ 

So far as she was concerned in this review she felt only 
impatience at his going back upon old loss and pain. What 
if you have been sorry and sad? It wasn’t the part of a friend 
to remind you of it. Out if Louis must talk of failure, here 
was a ship-load of it I She told herself this thought was the 
hag that was riding her happiness down. She looked round 
her. The world was a pretty terrible place after all " for the 
mass" that Mrs. Locke bad taunted her with not caring 
about. The wind blew out a wisp of straight, fair hair till 
It played like a golden flame above the brim of her hat of 
Lineoto^reen- 

" A whole ship-load of failure I" she said aloud. A sense 
of the grim business life was for " the mass " pressed leaden, 
and the scarlet mouth closed pitiful upon the words, " Poor, 
poor people I" But Cheviot, with his eyes on that beguiling 
little flame of gold, was ready to reassure her. It didn't 
matter if every soul on board had seen unmeraful disaster 
follow fast and follow faster, up to the hour he set foot upon 
the ship. Mildegarde needn't waste her pity. Look at their 
faces, listen to (hem making incantations with McKeown and 
Dingley. Anything would do to work the spell. Why?^ 
Because the place they were bound for had the immenser 
advantage of being unknown. No one could say of any of 
these contrivances. It’s been tried. " Not a soul on the 
ship but has his thawing machine or his banjo, o r" " 

" Or her black cook." 

He nodded. How well they understood each other. ” Some 
talisman.” 

*■ What’s ours?’ said the girl quickly. 

" Our what?” 

" Our talisman.” 

*' Oh, I wasn't thinking of us." 

" Think now.” 

" I don’t know.” 

** Well, I know what mine Is," 

" Vou won’t tell me, 1 suppose?" 
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“ Oh, would 1 1” 

“ Just as you gave up TOor Fourth of July to be watchman 
for the neighbour’s boy. ’ 

" How did you get hold of that yarn?” 

“ Barbar a — " 

“Well, look here” — he moved his square shoulders un- 
easily, like one in an in-fitting coat. " Look here, if you’re 
thinking of trying to make a hero out of me — it isn’t any 

" Hero? Nonsense. We were talking about talismans,” 
she said, with recovered gaiety. “ 1 haven’t brought along 
a machine of any sort and 1 haven’t got a black cook. Not 
even a banjol But I’ve got a friend!" she triumphed. 
■' So I can’t be scared now any more than the rest of the wild 
adventurers.” 

“ Then you were scared?” 

"Oh, here she is! Mrs. Locke! This is ‘the sort o’ 
watchman ' I was telling you about.” 

In the act of holding out her hand, the woman’s delicate 
face took on that marble look that once or twice Hildegarde 
had seen there- And the hand dropped before it reached 
Cheviot's. 

Hildegarde looked Irora one to the other. "Why, what 
Is It?" 

“We have met before,” said Mrs. Locke. 

"When was that?” 

“ On the Seattle wharf ** 

" Oh, I didn't remember.” 

“ 1 do. You are the man who nearly broke my arm.” 
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Oh, would 1 1“ 

"Just as you gave up your Fourth of July to be watchman 
for the neighbour's boy. 

" How did you get hold of that yam?” 

" Barbara ” 

"%Vcll, look here” — he moved his square shoulders un- 
easily, like one in an ill-fitting coat. ” Look here, if you’re 
thinking q( trying to otake a. hero out of me — it isn't any 
earthly,” 

” Hero? Nonsense. We were talking about talismans,” 
she said, with recovered gaiety. " 1 haven’t brought along 
a machine of any sort and 1 haven't got a black cook. Not 
even a banjol Cut I’ve got a friendt” she triumphed. 
" So I can’t be scared now any more than the rest of the wild 
adventurers." 

" Then you were scared?" 

“Oh, here she is? Mrs. Locke! This is 'the sort o’ 
watchman’ 1 was telling you about." 

In the set of holding out her hand, the woman's delicate 
face took on that marble look that once or twice Hildcgarde 
had seen there. And the hand dropped before It reached 
Cheviot's. 

Hlldegarde looked from one to the other. " Why, what 
is if?” 

"We have met before,” said Mrs. Locke. 

" When was that?” 

" On the Seattle wharf.” 

“Oh, 1 didn't remember.” 

“ 1 do. You are the mao who nearly broke my arm.” 
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*'0h, don't say it! Tbat’s exactly what Mrs. Locke 
thinks.” 

" Oh, Mrs. Locke 1”— he moved his shoulders impatiently — 
‘‘ I’m sorry if she got hurt. But in my opinion neither of 
you ought to have been there. Don't think my view about 
that is altered by your having come oR scot free so far. You 
see somebody did suffer.” 

“Mrs. Locke.” 

” It’s just a chance it wasn't you.” 

” Don’t you see that it wouldn't be a chance if men 
treated all women as well as you'd have treated me?” 

" Men would have to feel about all women as I feci about 
you before that could come about, and that wouldn’t even be 
desirable. It ceruiniy isn’t practical politics." 

" Oh, I wish I were eU'er and could argue. 1 know there 
are things to say, only I don’t see how to put them.” 

“ ‘There's this to say ” — he stood up, a little impaUently— 
” I've never posed as a passive individual. If I see things in 
my way I ” — he made an expressive little gesture — “I set 
them aside. If I hurt Mrs. lx>cke in setting her aside, I’m 
sorry. But women have 00 business being in the way at 
such times." 

” 1 am glad to think y'ou aren't in your heart taking it as 
tightly as you pretend.” 

Gut the incident rather spoilt things. Instead of being 
able to yield unreservedly to the comfort, yes, the joy of 
his bdng there, a counter influence was at work. A watch* 
fulness, critical, even painful Not so much. of Cheviot as of 
herself. IV as she the kind of girl Mrs. Locke had meant? — 
the kind who said, ” I'm all right. What does it matter 
about other women?” Something in her soul revolted at 
the charge. In other moods she was conscious only of a 
blind rebellion against this evil trick fate had played her— 
perversely thrusting into the for^round a thing so little re- 
presentative of the man. Offering this, forsooth, as a symbol 
of all that lay behind. A lying symbol. He wasn't like that. 
U’aj he? He bad been ” frantic ” about her. Ah. the subtle 
danger of that solace, feeding self-love, divorcing her from 
her less fortunate sisters! 

Few people minded the lowering weather the next day, since 
It brought a sight td land. Yet one had need to be at sea 
for a week and a half to find comfort in this vision of a dim 
grey rock rising out of » grey sea to starboard; or on the 
port side, a range of snow-flexed hills, with clouds hanging 
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low nvff Ihe eratrr of an extinct rrJcano. How 
world up here in the Alcutiani I Then suddenly, 1 
fjnrde, the chill vucon warmed and plowed. “ TI 
kind of thinp John Oalbraith ij Jookinp at on the o 
of the plolie t‘* 

To every one's hope satisfaction, the Let Angelesy 
Ounnlask.i, showed no sipn of pausing. Instead of 
off towards Dutch Harbour ti> learn if the icc had yit 
j'onder and the way cfear, bofdly the ship look the sf 
through L'nimak Pass inro the fiehrinp Sea. What s, 
time they were makinp under the convoy of this best 
c.iptainsi People went about boastinp, ’‘Nome bj 
day !” 

** \\'e'fl make the record trip 
“ ——make the btij fortunes 
“ We'il beat creation !” 

“ Splendid fellow , our captain f'* 

Never such tuck More in this bcdevilicd course. 
Tow.srds three o’clock the nest moreinjr Hildcgarde 
waked by the noise of hurqin^ feet abo\e her head so 
great hubbub in the saloon. 

" Afrs. Locke?” Her berth was empty. 

In the narrow cabin t«o half-dressed women set 
s^iCatedly hunting' their befonginfjs, while the dressroake 
Miss Tillie Jump, screamed through the door to know if thei 
was any danger. 

'* M'hat’s happened.’*” asked Hildegarde, tumWog dowJ 
out of her berth. 

” W'e are in the ice.” 

'* Masses all round us high as the ship. ” ,, 

Certainiy Mrs. Locke had vanished. '' I’m very calm, 
said Miss Mar to herself, with a certain admiring surpnse. 
And then her self-esteem fell from her with the realiratitm 
that in the back of her head she knew there cou/d not possibly 
be any immediate danger, or Cheviot would have made some 
sign. All the same, her tratwjuillity did not prevent her from 
picturing a shipwreck, in which the clearest impression wa* 
that of Cheviot saving Mrs. Locke’s life at risk of his own, 
the lady's heartfelt acknow/edgments and tableau. , 

On deck, in the grey milky light, a diflerent picture. 
Cheviot and no disceroihfc danger. Plenty o! broken, mo 
mg ice, but nol'mogYiVethetowwmgbw^oJ.W'®’^'’^'’” ‘ 
Going forward at low preseic*'^ »*— ' 
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white, each oft a pale green base, submerged yet partly 
visible.. Strange sculpture of the sea, that, like a RodiQ 
statue, gained meaning as you gazed. This rough-hewa 
mass was a crouching polar bear; that a saurian, antedilu- 
'vlan, vast Some of the ice-cakes flat, featureless, were mere 
lonely white rafts drifting from nowhere, bound nowhither. 
Others manned by dwarf snow-men, misshapen, spectral. 

Though so unlike report, there was something here ex- 
pected, hauntingly familiar, like a single surviving impres- 
sion out of a vanished life. From a long, long distance 
O’Gorman's voice tecaUcd her as he came, down the deck with 
Mrs. Locke. “ What do you think of this for a change?” 

Hildegarde was still looking round for Cheviot, as she 
answered, ” It’s all much flatter and less tremendous than I 
expected." 

"Three-fourths of the ice is under water. I'm afraid 
you’ll find it quite tremendous enough." 

Here at last was Louis) " What’s going to happen?" 
Hildegarde hailed him. 

He only pulled off his cap for her benefit. It was to O'Gor- 
man he said, half aside, We’H have to get out of this.” 

While the two men stood there looking gravely out, the 
ship put her nose Into the ice-pack, shivered, and drew back, 
"what's happening?” 

"They’re reversing engines.” 

Hildegarde had put her question with a dawning sense of 
obscurer enemies here at work than she had apprehended, 
and with that the thought of Galbraith took on a sudden some- 
thing like its old ineluctable bold on her imagination. These 
the forces that had fashioned life for him. Yes, and for 
others too. 

The whole of that raw morning she haunted the upper deck, 
for the most part alone. If Mrs. Locke avoided her, it would 
seem that Cheviot was inclined to do the same. He had 
struck up a friendship with O'Corman. They walked about 
or sat together in the smoking-room. The feeling of tension 
that pervaded the Lot dng«l*» was manifest even in the 
Kangaroo Court. No livelier precinct hitherto on the Loi 
Angeles than this part of the fo'c'sle, where, from the emin- 
ence of the judge’s bench (a great coil of rope), Mr. Gedge 
imposed upon bis mucb-divecteil public a parody of those 
forms of legal procedure learnt in his experience as a short- 
hand reporter of " cases," or, as he called himself, a court 
stenographer. Gedge modeHed his style upon those adminis- 
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'* Managed what?" 

“ To hang on. U «€f 1 *ee death in a man’s face 1 But 
1 always said they wosn’t like anything I ever seen before.” 
"What wasn’t?" 

" Them eyej." 

" Near Nome, is It— the place where he——" 

" Oh no, a good ways north.” 

" Heavens, north even of Nome?" 

" Yes, it‘s the farthest north camp they is. Think o’ him 
bangin’ on all through the winter. In that place 1” Blum- 
pltty's pale gaie sought vainly for enlightenment among the 
moving ice masses. 

People do get through «fl worse places than that," said 
his companion. 

"They ain’t no worse places than Polaris.” 

" Yes, there's Fran* Josef Land." 

" Never heard o’ that camp." 

" I wish r were going as far as Polaris." 

" Why, come right along.” 

She laughed- " I only wish 1 could. I'd like to know a 
man who’d lived in the farthest north camp of all — the 
farthest on our side. What’s that?” 

" Where?” 

" Out there.’’ She pointed to a ghostly something, faint 
as smoke against the high light 01 the ice rim on the far 
horizon. 

Blumpitty stared. "Reckon it’s a cloud. They’s two 
more I And another. No, by gum, it’s ships t" 

And ships they were, five ©f them, the first seen since leav- 
ing Vancouver 1 — spectacle to stir the chilled blood of watchers 
on the 1.01 Angeles. For these dreamlike apparitions were 
vessels such as theirs, threatened like them with ice-pack and 
with storm. A detachment of the Nome fleet I None came any 
nearer, except the Ohio and the little Charier Nelson. They 
spoke and passed, the Ohio speedily to vanish ; Charier 
Nelson to tack about, bunting an outlet and then discouraged, 
turn south as the lugger t©* dngeler pushed valiantly 
through the ke to the North. "Turn hack I No use!” 
Charles Nelson warned, and then, quicker than ever you saw 
in your life, the fog swooped down and wiped everything off 
the ocean except the nearer fee. The Lor Angeles turned 
and tacked about to the tune of the fog-horn, trying to find 
a way through the heavier floe, only to be headed off by bigger 
masses looming through the haze, majestic slow-sailing ice- 
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" What do you know?” 

“ How much he can hurt tne," was on her tonj^e, but the 
only answer she made was, ” I mustn’t let you think that 
I’tn poing to turn a cold shoulder on my Ir’iend because ’’ 

“ Oh no.” It was said rot scornfully — ^just accepting it. 

*' 1 think a month ago I would either not have believed it 
or 1 would have explained it all away to myself. I'd have 
said he didn't know what he was doing. He~he wa s — • 
Oh, there arc a doxen excuses I might have made for him. ” 

“Yes, doxens.” 

” But now 1 don't make one. 1 say, Yes, he did it, and 
he doesn’t even realise how terrible it was.” 

Mrs. Locke glanced at her curiously. “It’s true a good 
deal has to happen before men and women can treat each 
Other fairly.” 

Hiid^atde nodded. ” I’m beginning to see that. Louis 
hasn't begun — not yet. But about other things he's always 
been the one who’s helped and taught me. Done it for lots 
of other people too, of course,” she hastened to add. ” I’d 
never once mought ol him as a person 1 could help.” 

And now——’" 

Now ” Her grave look went as far as that of the 

blind who seem to descry Truth riding on the viewless air, 
or sitting on the round world’s uttermost rim. Certainly 
Hildegarde had been given such eirtensioa of vision in these 
hours, that plainly enough she saw that it was not till a cloud 
settled on Cheviot’s fame that she knew how much its fair- 
ness meant to her. Acceptance of that had brought her 
acquainted with yet another new aspect of experience. Here 
was a man that bad everybody and everything to recommend 
him — Mp to yesUrday. Since yesterday she knew not only 
that his nature and his outlook were on one side defective, 
she had glimpses of a faith that, precisely because of this, 
he had a need of her beyond the one he had been used to 
urge. A light shone in the thought, there was something 
she could do for him that perhaps no other creature could. 
A perception this ol infinite significance to such as Hilde- 
garde Mar, belonging as she did to the bigger of the two 
camps into which womankind are naturally divided. For, 
pace the satirists, those €>f her sex who make most stir in 

the world and cause most commotion in the hearts of men 

those daughters of the horse-leech, whose unappeased hunger 
cries ever “ Mo«, morei Givel and give againl” they 
are in the minority. To the larger, if less striking army. 
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suggested ia the general invitation to corae for'ard and hear 
Gedge roast the captain. It went ill tint day with any 
witness in Gillies’ favour. 

In the middle ol d>nner people looked up Irom their plates 
and said, “ What’s that?” 

The Qeanfeaster was the first to find his tongue. “ By 
he said, " w^'se stopped !“ The passengers dropped 
their knives and forks and rushed on deck. The Beanfeaster 
was right. In trying to get round the eastern shoulder of the 
floe, the Lo) Angeles had run aground in Norton Sound, 
thirty miles from the mainland. The engines were reversed, 
and the water round the propeller was set boiling. The ship 
never budged. The deck resounded to the uproar of many 
tongues. To waste thirty-six hours feeling her way round 
the floe was bad enough, but to be " hung up on a sand-bar,” 
a hundred and fifty miles Irom Nome, with a wicked-looking 

ice-pack bearing down on you from the west ! And here 

comes the Charles Nelson once more, very perky this time, 
profiting by the object-lesson and steering clear of the bar. 
The Los Angeles bumbled her pride to ask lor a line. 
“Can't get near enough.” the word came back. "I’m in 
three fathom nowl” and away Charier Nelson goes, leaving 
ibe big steamer to her fate. 

“What's that feller calls himself a captain, what's be 
goin' to do?” demanded Mr. Gedge of his satellites. 
“'Wait for the lidel’ Vah! He’s got the most high- 
spirited idears of any man I ever— 'Waitr After wastin’ 
two days and nights a'readyl ' Waill’ While the other 
fellers are knockin’ the bottom out o' Nome !“ 

This was a harassing thought, but the captain still had his 
. ‘ jists, even in the Kangaroo Court. It was O'Gorman’s 
lend with the fiery beard who dared to point out, " Mr. 
told us on Friday and Saturday the captain was ‘ in- 
r .... ^and foolhardy.’ On Sunday and Monday he’s 
•ver<autlous and damnably slow.' To-night Mr. Gedge 


' To-night,’’ that gentleman shouted, '' I’m tellin’ you still 
... about this ■ — captain. Did they or did they not say 
us in Seattle that Gillies was a first-rate seaman?” 

■ Yes, and so he is 1" 

' Did they or did they not tell us he knew his job?’’ 
Right I Knows this ship as you know the way to your 
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jgMted in the general imitation to come for’ard and hear 
dge roast the captain. It went ill that day -with any 
tness in Gillies’ favour. 

In the middle of dinner people looked up from their plates 
d said, “ What’s that’” 

The Beanfeaster was the first to find his tongue. “ By 
— he said, " we’ve stopped 1” The passengers dropped 
:ir knives and forks and rushed on deck. The Beanfeaster 
IS right. In trying to get round the eastern shoulder of the 
e, the Los Angeles had run aground in Norton Sound, 
irty miles from the mainland. The engines were reversed, 
d the water round the propeller was set boiling. The ship 
ver bodged. The deck resounded to the uproar of many 
ngues. To waste thirty-six hours feeling her way round 
e fine was bad enough, but to be '' hung up on a sand-bar,” 
hundred and fifty miles from Nome, with a wicked-looking 

:-pack bearing down on you from the west 1 And here 

mes the ChatUs Ntl»t>n once more, very perky this time, 
ofiting by the object-lesson and steering clear of the bar. 
re Lot Angtlet humbled her pride to ask for a line. 
Can’t get near enough,” the word came back. *' I’m ir 
ree fathom now !” and away Charles Nelsett goes, leaving 
e big steamer to her fate. 

" Ivhat’s that feller calls himself a captain, what's h< 
}in‘ to do?” demanded Mr. Gedge of his satellites. 
■Wait for the tWel’ Yah! He’s got the most high- 

lifited idears of any man I erer * Wait 1' After wastin' 

fO days and nights a’readyl ‘ Wait!’ While the other 
Iters are knockin’ the bottom out o’ Nome !” 

This was a harassing thought, but the captain still had his 
lologists, even in the Kangaroo Court. It was O 'Gorman’s 
iend with the fiery beard who dared to point out, “Mr. 
edge told us on Friday and Saturday the captain was ‘ in. 
}mpetent and foolhardy.' On Sunday and Monday he’s 
overoutious and damnably slow.’ To-night Mr. Gedge 
dls us——" 

" To-night," that gentleman shouted, “ I’m fellin' you still 
lore about this - ■■ captain. Did they or did they not say 
> us in Seattle that GiUies was a first-rate seaman?” 

’’ Yes, and so he is !" 

*' Did they or did th^ not tell us he knew his job?" 

" Right 1 Knows this ship as you know the W'ay to your 

"Yah! Knows what she can do on the Japan route. But 
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the salaoD.” Chmot flashed back to say confidentially, t 
to HiWegafde, but to Mrs. Locke, “ Go and see if you cai 
get up a concert.” With which cool and apparently era 
suggestion he vanished. 

Twenty minutes later a woman, wearing diamond ear-rin 
and a sealskiri jacket, paused in her flight up the companic 
way and leaned an instant panting against the music-room do< 
Now she was lifting her head with a slow incredulity, as 
unsteady voice near by began to quaver out a rag-time balk 
highly offensive to sensitive ears, but a tune familiar and 
many on the ship most dear. The woman peered round 1 
half-open door, staring from one to tlie other of those callc 
creatures within, making merry on the brink of destructi 
•—Miss Mar at the piano, and at her side the draggled M 
Pinckney. Ah no, that red-ej'cd woman wasn't calloi 
She sang the inane words with lips that trembled. Now i 
was breaking down. 

"No, no. Oo on,” Miss Mar insisteti. "Think of i 
others." 

■‘They'll never listen. Everybody’s too— too ” 

“Well, let’e see. Now!” and very ineffectually Hit 
garde took up the second verse. Miss Pinckney plucked i 
strain away as two men looked in. There was noth! 
especial to take them up or down. They stood near < 
woman with the diamond tar-tings, hardly knowing that il 
listened. In that first twenty minutes, every time the 
struck the ship, Miss Pinckney would hesitate and her vo 
would fly off the scale in a faint scream. 

"Oh, please! Thai's enough to scare anybodyl” a 
Hildegarde played dc^gedly on. " Now, let's try again 
It was, however, as if, not Miss Mar’s admonishing, but ' 
rude insistence <4 the tune that dragged Miss Pinckney aloi 
pulVing her ciiit of the pit of her fears and landing 1 
“Down along the Bowery," or " In Gay Paree,” or so 
place equally lemote ftom the sand-bar In the Behring Sea 
Mrs. Locke, with the Blumpittys and a brace of doctors 
tow, appeared in the act of descending for a muster of " 
Company.’’ Cheviot came flying down behind them, t 
steps at a lime. He was about to turn in at the music-roc 
when a woman pushed past him, showing a panic-stricl 
face above the sleeping child that she carried clutched tij 
against her breast. A sudden jar made the sleeper lifi 
cropped head and look about with wide eyes. 

“Hellor’ said Cheviot reassuringly, in s cheerfid a 


f^Alhcrinf^ in tsUcinf^ for (he most part quite quiet/j’, 

(nil ftCfced that *’ the old sea tramp ” wouldn’t stand mudi 
Of (fin fcind nt ihinf*. tt'iih a sinpfe mind the women, as 
soon ns they Iiad pulled Uiefn«Ives together, hastened down 
iwlow. 

I think I'll go down too, and see — ” Hildegarde be- 
gan. I won't be two minutes." 

" 'Vhcfc are you goii^g/" 

I To the cabin. Do you want anything brought up?’ 


The girl was longer than two minutes, but she was no k 
surprised U'hen, upon her reappearance with a small ban 
bag, she found Cheviot talking to Mrs. Locke. " The cu 
rent is carrying the ice out a(J right. Probably the co 
danger is the passengers making fools of themselves. But 

they'll only go quietly to bed " 

'* They won’t," said Mrs. Locke. The two discussed thi 
quite in the tone of being allies. " Nobody will go to be 
to-night," she assured him. 

" What do they want to do?" he demanded. 

" Sit up till one in the morning,” Mrs. Locke answereOi 
" and see the tide float us off the bar." 

" Well, the w-omen at all events ’’ — Cheviot looked *k®ut 
with an air of relief — *’ the women have gone to bed 
already. " 

"No, indeed,” said Hild^arde. " They’re tumbhngo'er 
one another down in the s^oon, in and out of the state* 
rooms collecting their things. Some ore saying their prayers, 
and some ” 

" Do you sing?" Cheviot demanded. 

"I?” Mrs. Locke stared. “No.*’ 

" Who docs?” he appealed to Hildegarde. 

" I don't know." 

" Yes, I heard a woman yesterday " 

" Ob, that awful Miss Pinckney, you know, 
draggled feathers I” 

" Well, go and Sna her and get her to s;ng now. 

«• Ye^ sine- may make just ail the di/Terence. 
Cheviot was in the act of siting back to the captain. 

ran’r sing.” Hildegarde followed him a ste;>. 

He misunderstood it for an untimely musical criticism. 
•*Tft(*n let her make a noise of some sort. . . _ ?« 

^h, she’s doing that— screaming with Iiystencs down 


with the 
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the saJoon.” Cheviot flashed hack to say confidentially, not 
to liildegarde, but to Mrs. Locke, “ Go and see if you can't 
get up a concert.” With «hkh cool and apparently craty 
suggestion he vanished. 

Twenty minutes later a woman, nearing diamond ear-rings 
and a sealskin jacket, paused in her flight up the companion- 
way and leaned an instant panting against the music-room door. 
Now she was lifting her head with a slow incredulity, as an 
unsteady voice near by began to quaver out a rag-time ballad, 
highly offensive to sensitive ears, but a tune familiar and to 
many on the ship most dear. The woman peered round the 
half-open door, starirq; from one to the other of those callous 
creatures within, making merry wi the brink of destruction 
— Miss Mar at the piano, and at her side the draggled Miss 
Pinckney. Ah no, that red-ejrd woman wasn't callous. 
She sang the inane words with lips that trembled. Now she 
was breaking down. 

“No, no. Go Oft,” Miss Mar insUinl. “Think of the 
others." 

" They'll never listen. Everybody's too — toO' ” 

"Well, let's see. Now I” and very ineffecfually Hilde- 
garde took up the second verse. Miss Pinckney plucked the 
strain away as two men looked in. There was nothing 
especial to take them up or down. They stood near the 
woman with the diamond ear-rings, hardly knowing that they 
listened. In that first twenty minutes, every time the iic 
struck the ship, Miss Pinckney would hesitate and her voice 
would fly otT the scale in a faint scream. 

“Oh, pJeosel Thai's enough to scare anybody'” and 
Hildegarde played dogg^lv on. ” Now, let's try again 1" 
It was, however, as if. not Miss Mar's admonishing, but the 
rude ins'utcnce of the tune that dragged Miss Pinckney along, 
pulling her out of the pit of her fears and landing her 
“ Down along the Bowery,’* or ” In Gay Paree.” or some 
place equallv remote from the sand-bar in the Hehring Sea. 

Mrs. Lcpckc, with the Blumpitlys and a brace ol doctors in 
tow , appeared in the set of descending for a muster of “ the 
Company." Cheviot came flying down behind them, two 
steps at a time. lie was about to turn in at the muvic-room. 
when a woman uu.vl^ past him, showing a panic-siticken 
faee_ above the sieepir^ child that «he carried cluirbed light 
iigainsi her brea«t. A sudden jar made the sleeper lift a 
erop^ hrad and kM>k about with ‘ ' 

"JleUoI" imI ' vsnd 
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of this kind of ihint:. Wth n sinfrie mind the women, 
soon as they had piillrd themselves together, hastened dc 
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" I think I'll (^n down too. and see* 
yan. ” I won’t be two minutes.*’ 

" Where arc you froinR?’* ,, 

To the c.abin. Do you want anything brought upr 

The girl was longer than two minutes, but she was no I< 
surprised when, upon her reappearance with a 
bag, she found Cheviot talking to Xfrs. . 

rent is carryir>g the ice out all right. P«‘>^Wy the or 
danger is the passengers making fools of themselv . 

quite in the tone of being allies. " Nobody will g 
to-night,” she assured him. . 

■■ V\*hat do they want to do?, r^k- answerer 

” Sit up till one In the morning, Mrs. Locke an 
” and see the tide float us off ,„ked show 

W’ell, the women at idl esents be. 

with an^air of relief— ‘* the women base gote to 

” nS indeed. " said Hildegarde. . ” TheyVe wnigg ove. 

one anither down in the salwn. m and out of ^ 

rooms collecting their things. Some are saying their p ? 

Do^youTing?” Cheviot demanded. 

“I?” Mrs. Locke stared. ‘No. 

” ^Vho docs?” he appealed to Hildegarde. 

*■ I don’t know.” „ 

<• I heard a woman yesterday . . 

.. Oh!’ tharawf^ Miss Pinckney, you know, with the 
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the saloon.” Cheviot flashed back to sav n 

to Hiidegarde. but to Mrs. Locke, “ 

get up a concert. ” With which cool anri „ ^ * 

suggestion he vanished. apparcntJy crazy 

Twenty minutes later a woman, wearing diamond • 
and a sealskin jacket, paused in her flicSun 

way and leaned an instant pantine against ^°'P^on- 

Now she was lifting her^ead wir^sW^Sdr 
unsteady voice near by b^an to ouaver <%..! as an 

highly offensive to sensitive ear^, but a^ne^fa^’*'!”' 
many on the ship most dear. The wi^l^ *«> 

half^pen door, staring from one to th^?hero7th 
creatures within, making merry on the hnVif ^ 

-Miss Mar at the puno. and at her side ‘J«truction 
Pinckney. Ah no. that red4ved ‘JrafTgled Mis, 

She sang the inane words with bps that treraM*5° * 
was breaking down. “ h-etnbled. Now she 
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strain away as two men looked in Th^ lie 
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Mist Mar, glancinj: o'cr her thoulJcr, tliakin;; wi 
hsstcrical faughter, saw that Louis, Rathcrinp up the sobbir 
Josephine, bit hi* lip as tbough in mere dismay, forbcarir 
to nound the luckless one by lauKhinf* at her discomfiture 

" Ves, that's like him, too," Ilildef^arde s.aid to herself, : 
one tielcominu one more of a cloud of witnesses. Slie fi 
upon the piano with redoubled vigour. l.oud and fast s! 
hammered out the wildest jij; she could remember. Mi 
Pinckney cominjr back, music in hand, stopped with 
scream. Hanc 1 Wanj; 1 Drit 1 Grind 1 went the ice. Josephii 
shrieked without intermission till Cheviot, havinp found 
chair with more than three legs, anchored her securely 
that haten. With the first words of Miss Pinckney’s sor 
Cheviot was (lying back to the deck. 

Danjjl Grill (irindt Was she awake, Mildcgarde aski 
herself, or was this frclid room and were these harsh ossai 
ant sounds a form of nigbtmarei’ Steadily she played oi 
Cheviot looked in again, but u was to >(rs. Locke he whi 
pered, " We must break up the Kangaroo Court. Music 
talent going to waste there." She (olloncd him out. i 
passing llildegarde he had bent his head " Keep it up, 
he said. “Whaicter you do, don't stop.” She rcflecK 
a little enviously that she could be quite as happy runnir 
about the deck with Louis, as pinned to the moth*eate 
music-stool, grinding out cheap airs. Then she found herse 
smiling. N'ot the least strange part of Uiis strange cvenir 
that Louis should be sending hlrs. Locke on errands, ar 
that Mrs. Locke should be going. The room was fillinj 
Upon the lady's reappearance rtilh the banjo boy and tl 
cross-eyed flute-player, the concert was in full swing. No 
Mrs. Locke was telling Hildegardc to play the Dattle Hymi 
and presently several of the men were helping Miss Pincknt 
to send John Brown's soul marching on. Oh, for a litt 
airl Surely there wasn’t room for any more people in ih 
over-crowded space. But still they came U was curioi 
to watch the new (aces at the door peering over the shouldei 
of those who stood about the piano. Little by little yc 
could see the strain going out of the tense features. Nc 
that their anxieties vanished, but they were softened, humai 
ized through the bumble agency of a ramshackle piano an 
an untrained voice in a song. Even the steps, from the vei 
top to the bottom of the fwmpanion-way, were crow'ded nov 
That fact of itself made for quiescence on the decks. Peop 
could no longer run freely op or down. While they pause 
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IVIV crash of all, as if a hunrfr.^ . , • 

nad been hurled at the Los Anf,U. “ tons of iron 

mWltrmc voict, ktpt m SWim'’ M'’.’ V 

aeviofs face looked ,0 IhrLuch iL ? ^ 

the had kr>ov,n he «ouId come fo? herbal 
those firm lips epened she H.iuld hear hlm*^ 
yourpLiyinp.' wVve done -ha. ue ^ Stop 

on deck. Let us co now >,^1 mm^!r ?. V. »’«":. I 
•clIthathe.asLe, IhrouXhl ha"e-K “ '^i, 
nearer, and nhat he was realls «asmi? uT. ” 

?.t' S»“ » "'■ '■ '•■ And'S'^Sl .i' 

phI" r=, 

'■ ■ -d ;;;5 

'Vhen she oiwnrd her e«e» l^>uis w.ni I.(t.«- s 
»#tnotehnc.n,;t..,lK-r.. nor ewn . min ' 

SlIII in the iv.isome h ne an.l s r.h,‘ .? "?br '<«• 


tl-akjnR the ship 1 he p.- 
pUShifti;, j<HlUo|». klkouliiii; 

the boatl, of louise • V 
Noble snuli, «hi I were r«a. 

Msfl She moil ««e>i hi > 

Now I ran c” ’ 
l^'ere's no hum." s .,1 
■Ohyrt, eome Ue„„ 

■•uTy?to”d 
He l.iuched 
• rrt-VM t" 

" lul. Ihe- 

■' IV «-ns.nei K»,.e •tsrtn.' 1 . 
po «.?wt Dsr. 

iwc,'. .'fj — « . 


had been »n rjuiet" ^^re 
rt'I jybere? Tn 
' 'V * •'''* 'lt» 1-orjp, 

-'Klib, w„h 


r Ciii d . 
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CHAPTER XXI 


Is those Jast hours the great body of the floe had SBTWg 
away to westward. It was the very rear-guard of the out- 
going ice that had assisted at the concert. By this nnf^ing 
daylight you could see, an hour after midnight, the shining 
stretch of smooth water that lay between the Los Angdrt 
and the imisible mainland. People hung over the ships 
side to rvatch the flood-tide sn-irl and chum under the prt> 
peller, while the “old sea tramp," mustering every pound 
of energy, struggled to get free. Yes, it was esciting 
enough, but to the tall girl bending her hatJ^ head over 
the railing at Cheviot’s ^de, not h^f as exciting as certwn 
discoveries she was making wi'iJbout the aid of ste^. A®* 
alone ia Norton Sound was the tide at flood. She drew 
closer to her companion with a mingled joy and shyness. Just 
that little nearer drawing, how strange that it should be Jha 
stuff of which so great happiness i$ made. Was he feeling 
it, too? \yas he realising? Or was all his soul down iwre 
ia the turgid tvater foamttiff under the propeller’s beat? Sn 
remembered enviously how Louis’s little nephe"t would pat 
you on the arm if you grew abstracted, and remind }'oa, i m 
here.” She longed to do the same. She even did it jn a less 
direct fashion. “ I should think, by the feel of the air, there 
must be more ice-bergs on their way down." 

“ Hard work,” he said, all his sympathies with the pro- 
peller. 

" Brrr 1” remarked Hildegarde. . , , 

" Nearly as much mud as water,” be went on, with equa 
Irrelevance. . . j »< 

" It certain!}' is a great deal colder," she persisten. 
though he had denied that fact. 

" Less than two fathoms at fow tide 

"Brrl Brri" 

Ah, that had brought him back. From the overcoat 

ft'earing be hurriedly unbuttoned the tweed rar^> 

he got it off put it round Iliklq^rde’s s.hou.'ders. 
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“ Are you sure you won’t miss it?” she asked. 

“ It won't keep you warm if it isn't buttoned.” Wtli 
droll pre*occupi^ air and a pursed lip, less like a lover pa 
ing- graceful attentions to his lady than like a clumsy nur; 
with a small child to look after, Cheviot laboriously buttoni 
up the cape. Only, a nurse however little skilled, would m 
have begun at the bottom, nor, having at last buttoned h' 
way to the top, would she have so nearly buttoned in hi 
charge's chin. Hildegarde laughed, and, considering she 
been so short a time in the cape, grew miraculously warr 
To avoid looking at Cheviot she looked down to see how tl 
propeller might be grtting on- 

'■ You must be still just half a minute, you know,” I 
admonished her, and they found themselves laughing intoea< 
other’s eyes. 

“ I ought to goand get my own things,” she said. " Brrr 1 
He took off his arctic cap and dropped it on the blom 
head. ” No'j) will you be good ?" he said. 

Tliey seemed to 1^ the only peocle on the Les Angeles 
know a moment’s intermission in tne stark suspense of hani 
Ing over the ship's side waiting for the blessed moment th 
should see them, by aid of flood and steam, floated off tl 
bar. 

At last I the throbbing modilied by a new motion. Slow 
the ship swayed fore and aft with a faint see-sawing eifec 
A great cheer, " She's oft'” was cut short by the exciteme 
of watching how the boast was being made good. Ti 
seconds' brealhtess waiting tot that final pull out of the tnu 
trap, while idle muscles grew taut as though to help the sh 
in her labour, and then slowly, unwillingly, relaxed. Desps 
fell upon the crowd as the Aoi Angeles grounded again mo 
firmly than before. In vain her engines puU and thro 
breathing into the delicate dawn-flushed air inky bursts 
smoke. 

Some one called out *' She’s canted to starboard,” ai 
another described the dilemma as “ a righteous judgment f 
the overloading.” 

*' If we’re stuck here because there’s so many of us aboar 
_we can get off for the sane reason.” Gedge’s ‘‘ brillia 
■dear” was that the people should he massed for'ard, ai 
then, upon a signal, should tear as hard as legs could cor 
them to the otlier end of the ship. The sudden shifting 
“ ballast " would work the keel free. The game was enter 
into with immense sprit Any one who, from a balloo 


could have looked down on the scampcnnfr horde wouI<l na\ i 
taken the scene for one of frenetic lunacy. Uhether by suet 
an effect as Gcdge anticipated or by some other agency, jus 
once the tall mast swayed like some strong-rooted pine m t 
passing brecae. The people shrieked "“h ^ 
madly^ack again from stem to stern. 
engines and the foaming water might rage as t y_ 

“ The keel's grown fast to the bottom of the ocean, Hllde 

tumed'ind looked into the face lh.it was so close tc 

"‘‘■TL inlo W. P- 

'’If;, h. 1 ... fcH .Ml. 

reassuring " We’ll get off all right soititfifV. 

•• To.nforrow?” she^sked. "^rist hii 

“1 don’t know about to-morrow. He Mjin 

companion at harassesi disappomted faces. I 

case for a little patience.” 

;; a. i ....u ,ou .. r„ii Mmirir 

■■ ^ou Strike me as — ~ .M-nu were splriulul 

and yet he alloiseil himself to say slowly^ 
tonight” . 

&he glowed inwardly. «ver lh« r.iiJIng 

" Vei. They were leaning far over i 
shoulder to shoulder. 

\V>ll! ' Vou got that far Ufore. 

ly all ih.it aWit my t“>‘ f,„l,e,ir. 


” f let you »ay alt ih.it atM/iit my n 

, knew how f ve blessing jouf 

« wit-h my slu'dxirnness at-nit cr^nmi? * 


*• I>m't talk r<./r.sense.” 

••Vousrelarir«goe-l- to m*. , 

lie seemed r.<X to feet the f j,,a-alne»» 

tween you sn.f mr - »l e^ 'fy'Y ih.i.k of 

»»»heeisenedf.ee .ps. ,* genii/ , 

•• I t-h-.ik of rv^ihug 

laauad cl pr t.e -a. r 




rcf'C.ur..r.g^.v t-lal L/atant 

t‘-je "t!JL,-r.r-»bl< delay ” -fe V. 

S"..* ia.*ed SI C^e-.*.^ w ih a f-^- 
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she knew it had gate over into longing. Is he going tc 
decline to make the least Bttle bit oi love to roe because I’n 
away from home? Is that the “ sort o’ watchman ” he’; 
going to be? Oh, dear/ 

“ Do you know what time it is?” The watchman pullet 
out his watch. 

“ 1 don’t care the very least in the world what time it is.” 
‘‘That's just what always happens when the sun shine 
all night. It’s very dcmocaruing. ” 

Demoralizing ! That alter all those hours of strain i; 
the foul atmosphere below, she should be willing to ttani 
here awhile in the crisp and radjant morning talking to him 
talking more gratefully than ever she had done in her life- 
‘‘ demoralizing t” He wasn't even now attending to hei 
” Why do you allow Gedgc to bother you so? It isn’t lik 
you," she said. Still he wore that tantalizing air of lister 
ing to the orator on the rope coiL “ IVhat difference can 
make to you anything a man like (hat may say?” 

” It might make a difference to more than roe — if he wasn 
looked after. I believe I’ll go and do it. Good-olght, Goo 
Girt I” 

The couple of hours of chill sunshine after breakfa; 
showed a waveless sea. Far off against the eastern horizc 
were single Ice^beigs, that looked like white tents pitched c 
the glassy surface of the sound. 

To the passengers on the grounded ship the calm weathi 
was only a goad to rage. The rest of the Nome fleet— (hi 
were profiting by open water and absence of head winds 
But as for us ol the Los AngeUs we've left our families, so 
our farms, risked all we have on earth for the pleasure 1 
sitting on a sand-bank a hundred and fifty miles from tl 
gold fields I 

From hour to hour the disaffection spread. Every one < 
board had a remedy for the disaster. Where it had bei 
thought were miners, attorneys, doctors, politicians, 
turned out they were navigators to a man. 

No glimpse of Cheviot till an hour after breakfast. Evi 
then only a nod and “ Cood-tnoming,” as he went by dei 
in talk with the chief engineer. Towards ten o’clock a liti 
wind sprang out of the north-east and brought down a th 
veil of fog. 'The air took on a keener edge, yet no one le 
the deck or even seemed to feel the cold, for a rumour h; 
run about the ship like fire over dry stubble, “ The capta 
says we’ll never get 08 tins bar till we unload.” 


“ Unload 1 Unload what?’ 

Pdt the answer, “ First, the coal.” 

” Throw away coal 1”* 

Such a counsel of despair struck grave enough on the ears 
of men who knew the fabulous sums paid ‘f* ‘“fl; 

But not the coal, it was the little word ” first that presented 
the keenest barb to each man's consciousness, jus 
though the immense sacrifice of the coal were ... 

cient climax to the misadventure I ” First 1 'V hat p 
second? Why, after the coal, overboard with JIcKeown and 
Dingley and the rest of the heavy stuff 1 „~rr>pt1 

“ Just let the Cap'n lay a finger on my Dinglej, n-amed 
a bystander, black as thunder. ^ . . ,t,. ;„fe 

“ That’s what he’s figurin’ on, Gedge assured t 
oaa. And a/len Ihe manhinery 

to heai^" if we ain’t light enough by then, why, o.etboato 
with every darn thing we got !" , . 

“ If he tries throwin’ out our stuff he II have a no 
hands— that's all *” . , . 

Things began to look black for the capta . _ l^-j 

But Ff he lore awnnt of the “/^VehliS » ""tir- 
poliey. Hardly ten minoM! later “"I' „„ple of 

rupt the indignation-meeting by caH'Cff ® lighter 

blue China boys, struj^ling to stoo that, yoo^’g* 
baggage out of the hold: “H., you! f‘°P Knock 
tailed heathen. That’s mine. Drop it, J saj. 
the stuffin’ out o’ you I" „handoned their task, 

The agitated celestials wouW have a jtug 

but for C’Gorman’s. ’’ Sayl They « AK* Sfl^>unkcrs. 
up into a safe place so they can « ,, 

Here, put the gentleman's box over y ; rnhcel- 

In a couple of hours the deck pd d Jjt.h _ 
laneous baggage, and a derrick. Sf ,he ship. As 

ing up the heavier things into the chill prey 

they came swinging out of the da^nc ^ anxiety 

light, people recognized •*'«'»' of their all upon 
hardly allayed by the J^TIu^ay station to the 

the deck— too palpably a possible hall-way 
bottom of the sea. 1,^ unwieldy. 

Gedge’s following was now so P" .pUlcd like Hies on 
They blocked the narrow gangway, they seine 
the Light. He drew off a ch«eo Md « 

the bitter wind to the shelter of the smoke siacih lo 
private session. 
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“If that fellow had some education,'* said Governor Rein- 
art, “ he’d he helping to guide the ship of state at W’ash- 
vEton.’’ *' 

" He seems likely to guide this ship into trouble enough,” 
heviot answered crisply. 

" What is he doing now?” Hildegarde asked. 

» lie's ” Reinhart began and hesitated. 

Under his breath O’Corman finished the sentence. “ Trj- 
)g to incite a lot of foob to mutiny. ” 

“ What does he want them to do.’” 

*' Put the captaio in irons.” 

"What I" 

” And turn the ship over to the pilot and first officer — that 
“How coming off the bridge now.” 

UiWegarde followed Lrwis’s e^s and saw they were fixed 
,ot on the dapper officer desceoding, but were on the scuaie 
gure of t!ie captain standing motionless on the bridge, look- 
ng down at the coolies busy as ants about the hold. But he 
xiked, not as if he saw them. The hard face was red and 
iPRty. Hildegarde. with her genius lor sympathy, divined 
omething in it Infinitely miserabte loo, ” iiow lonely the 
nan looks,” she said aside toChevioL 
” You can't be at the head of thirgs and not be lonely." 
The Vi-ords deepened her sense of commiieratlon. “ You 
lon't think he knows about Gedge’a uild talk?" 

*' Oil, probably." 

■‘I wish he could be reminded he has friends among us 
IS well as enemies.” 

*' I was |utt going up,” Louis said. 

‘‘ Do you think I might eome? Just for a moment?" 

” Well, if he fires you out you aren’t to complain." 

” Complain? No. Hut I shall still believe it’s a pity that 
t»c« think whoever is to know the truth about a danger or a 
fiHieuIty, it mustn’t be a woman. Don’t vou see it would 
je A gam to both sides that we should know ?” 

"Nonsense. It would scire most women and bore the 
rest. Besides, they’d be in the way.” 

"If that’s so It’s o«v1t Uxauv'e tliev'vc !.rfn kept so 
ignorsnl. Louis ”-~tht soke dropped soHlv— ■' do you know- 
wh»t I've been ibmking about often and olien’” 
lit waited a momew before be said. ” Smee we cot into 


” I suppose I do.” pjt he said it so itcr.I.v she stopped 



Kiir«wjy TtP rf»^t»inK*n-wtjf ai'fl UWictfi b.icic at aiai^ 
I’ty ir-n tbmV;»-e I shouti fi^er h.T»e known jou J J 

?;ifrT't rr-ir~r ths* 

'■ 0:i. f.T:r<! r-^ o»if, jrm?** ...... j 

(U rn~pjni''r>.a7. " It look. life, a drwifal 

,h. .JIJ. •• tut .1 ...-I- Voa •r.c I “‘S'" 

"“■‘'■''in I,..., !!,...■■ ....I r-iin.. cnifflr, ^’■'i 

lie wa» .bjlcjrc H'.. on. in .n »sn.. “ '"”4“ 

n.„ i:i.p|.n„d I . ... »n-o on. Iron. Ihe .or« 

Ihe C.,1 a eh.,r. ■■ If. .11 .li:l.<." 1. L 

r.u tt-xl /or oth^r* to we y«» «? ke«- *1 , . _ 

rrRjjinirj; »fat w»ih a hejey thud, and bi* b^ i-.y,}, turo- 
forward.** "" Wrll?"* he demanded, whh 
ins* LJoodoifiot eye' on Cheviot, ilildefraj^c P -i-e. and 
wtiat an unrsatural colour Cilliea wa*. Did or 

the purple and acarfet >tata» mean “ *‘^*'^"1? .(..cold’ 
only a horrible ana.ety and an all-n«M 

•• I’m afraid you didn’t {:« much ^ ^ooldaff at 

•• Not for two rights now.*’ >« E" 'Se to 

Cheviot. “ Thu’ll be all ov« the 
•Frisco.*' As he spoke the hard fw wt . 

•• What will?” Cheviot answered; ‘f,® 

made a new bar in Norton Sound thxs spn^- be- 

The captain uttered an • Ship full of 

tween a grunt and a groan. ^t t ^ a story.” 

damned newspaper people ij fl.. and while 

He choked, and stood up stamping h^ slee^efrauded 
he did 50 Ihroogh Ih. !>?« !>' of S 
eyes to reconnoitre the sharp wtute ou 

... poopl. CO board «ho’II £« .lory r^ht." 

“.^otW'cr. I L.. >» ..y wb-J 
the wind doesn’t bring the floe^wn on u ^ Gillies, 
made a move as if to g^ ” The it those 

•• I’m short of hands. However hard they ^ jj,g 

China boys can’t shift five hundred tons of coal 

' “ Well, you've got a lot of white men 0“ ru gel 

“ Yes,” growled the captain, and a lot ot help s 
out of them.” 
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•'NVhai 1 came up for” — Cheviot drew nearer — "was 
really to tell you there are men on board this ship who pro- 
50se to stand by you." 

Gilfies, leanitifiT against flie locker, neither said nor looked 
1 syllable ol thanks. Never even took his blood-shot eyes off 
:he ice line. But the hard face twitched again. A sense of 
the devouring an^tiety he was obviously labouring under 
made the girl quick to relieve him of any added strain or 
restraint that he might feel in an unfamiliar presence at such 
a crisis. Even Louis might be thinking " a woman was in 
the way." She stood up, murmuring an excuse for going. 

The captain, unheeding, went on in that hoarse muffled 
voice, " I’ve just sent an officer below to see if I can get 
some volunteers." 

" What officer?" said Cheviot. “ Not the first?” 

" Why not* Yes, the first” And there was a silence so 
significant that Hitdegarde was glad she had not waited for 
that to tell her she should leave the men to themselves. But 
at the threshold she bad to stand back an instant to let the 
cabin-boy pass. As he was in the act of darting in with 
some foM, the wind whisked a paper napkin off the tray. 
He stooped in the doorway, clutched after the elusive object 
with skinny yellow fingers, and as he did so the soup slid 
off the tray and cascaded over the threshold 
The captain swore, and the China boy gabbled as he 
mopped wildly with the ineffectual paper napkin. " God for- 
give ate if ever 1 go to sea again with a lot of damned China- 
men. I'd have tried hedging before this, if t had a crew that 
could understand anything but routine orders. As it is I'll 
be lucky if 1 get the coa) out in time." 

" I can't promise you sailors, but say the word and I’ll 
get you some sort of volunteers. How many?" 

" Well, just to get the coal overboard we'll need two or 
three shifts. And if 1 have to hedge after all — it’s no fun !— 
but with eight good men I could do it." 

" ni undertake to get you the best twenty on the ship, 
and you can hold a dozen in reserve." 

As the girl, at last able to get out dryshod, was going 
down the companioiv-way, a bird's-eye view of the upper deck 
gave fresh meaning to the scrap of conversation she bad just 
heard. Out of the black square of the hold, the blue cotton 
coolies crawled op the ladder with vast burdens to add to 
the chaos of tranks, crates and machinery, piled already so 
perilously high about the deck, and leaving so narrow a gang- 
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'•eair fif locrn-*;! tJifO'ich J^r sv3trr.t 

M'f l^♦■ sffurSK'fi*. . , ,. 

•ri.'fr •'a* Mm. I.frl.*' fM»f:r>c In a 
In l.j {r«-f f ir j: f ard j-K eh? oth^r *'*• I® ft! ” 

«rrnV*'.<jjrl». (><t *?. in rJ<M? rrnrfave wi*i» Ii‘' bodj'^uard 
Wj..n II..Ma'3r.lr. with ,nn-c tfircvUr. cached Mrs 
lavfei-. ihai U'tf h«r<l op h?f hand lor jdence, but. \xhoiC 
.v.r wMn-e read-nr at all A. Ih? e!rt sank 
im'j:? * »«>■-? MucW her clfar. aftho^b « 
mo»c tfun enmnon caution. For ten. f.ftteo. ^ .^r ' 

U «uit hxyr cone on a.tinff hi, ,cd3tio.a ''•S* A tS 
|a<kr. lull rittne. nhttpered, " t..e:e t 
1 tnuit CO round and talk to thoje men myseu- 
Ju,l fho <, .~r,l or .0-00 oco Hrifi: Z^fL^rTym 
the nines of haste, and Chorlot’s voice, WCr.'* * ^ 

there?" . , •• And cot 

•• You t>et I'm here," was the surly ansner. 
likely to Ret away m a hurry, so (at'a I see. 

"Well, that's in our own han^ «..» ihere was a 

"Just what r»« been teUla the boys. B 
challenge in the voice. . _ . . 

" Your head's level," said Chesiot. j you?" 

"Oh, you're the bar, that’s 

" I've had about enough of this sitting 
what you mean." . 

" Then why don't we do something. Cheviot briskly. 
•• j,.. -Vh,t I W., r’TS.d.T,'*,;, threo-J oit 

" Trouble is there aren't enoi^h bands lo g 
before—” . >, 

" Slir'Ano'- P-..*! r™' 

Wa. it you,” ta’oii « pS«’ 

into his empty cocoanut to ask us to « 

our own stuff overboard?” out other feUows’ 

" At present it s a questi^ of PJ‘®™ two words 

coal." Then lower, "See here, Cedge, I wani 

"’‘‘Vo’^you don’t. None of SstakM 

‘ words.’ No, nor to try and pateh tjP , Cheviot lowered 

by turnin' ourselves into beasts O bu^e • bursting in 

his voice and argued a moment or * >.. },c yyasn t 

with remarks intended to «?«« “‘1*^ 

being "got at.” But Cheviot pressed him hard. 
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" Well, I’ll tell you what weH do. If we ain’t goin’ to 
get out of this fix without we turn to and help that fool 

Captain , tell you what We’D do, boys. If we got to work, 

we’U work for Nome wages. Hty, boys? Ten dollars an 
hour.” 

“ Oh, see here!” says Cheviot, “the captain can't play up 
to that lead.” 

" Any feller,” shouted Gedge, “that works (or a penny 
less'n ten dollars an hour is lowerin' the market. He’s an 

enemy to society. He’s a “ 

“ He's simply a fellow with a notion he’d like to get to 
Nome. I thought j^u were a pretty shaq> customer, Gedge, 
but you’re just an everyday sort of ass after all." With 
which Cheviot climbed back over the crates whistling, as 
though his momentary concern were at an end. 

“Hello!” O'Gorman called out. Cheviot turoed aside, 
when he caught sight of the giant towering over the nook 
where the two women sat out of the wind. 

” What luek?” said O’Gorman, under fais breath. 

“ Four. And you?” 

“ Only two.” O’Gorman motioned with his head towards 
the smoKt-stack, and lowered his voice to a whisper. ” He 'a 
got bold of an awful lot of (be men.” 

Cheviot nodded. “Yes. We’re op against that fellow 
everywhere we turn.” 

“ Always two leaders in every crowd,” O'Gorman said. 
“ One to lead up, t’other to lead down. I’m ready to bet on 
you I” 

They talked in undertones. Only Gedge could be beard 
distinctly. He was growing hoarse. His increasing audi- 
ence was taking on the proportions of a mass meeting. But 
the voice ol the popular leader was showing wear. He ended 
his oration with some abruptness. “ Come along, Joslici. 
'Let’s go and lickcr up." 

“Nowl Nail him nowl” whispered Cheviot, and vault- 
ing over a prodigious pile of machinery he disappeared with 
Blumpitty and several others into the hold, while O’Gorman 
darted out in the opposite direction just in time to intercep’t 
Gedge acid JosUn. 

“ There’s got to be two shifts. You fellows cornin’ to 
help? 

" Helpl” Gedge rolled out a brace of handsome oaths. 
“ He/pl that — captain?” 

“No, help us, help yourselves out of this fix." Then, 
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65 es, till they saw the lowering of the one to be lashed under- 
neath the long boat. This mighty two and a half ton iron- 
grappler, so the rumour ran, was to be used to “ hedge " 
the steamer off the bar. 

But where were the sailors eontii^ from to man a boat of 
this size, let alone to carry out successfully so ticklish an 

" It’s all right,” Cheviot had said. 

Just how it had been made “ right ” didn’t appear. There 
was no oratory, no public appeaL But three times as many 
as the captain wanted were offering to go out in the fog and 
plant the great anchor in the choppy sea. 

“ I — we. You haf bromise I shall go! Not?” A great 
muscular German was squeeaing his way to Cheviot's side. 

“ All right. No hurry. They'll be a while yet, getting 
those buoys right." 

The general attention was riveCed to the second boat bang- 
ing high over the monster anchor that was destined to be 
bound lengthwise along the keel, flow was any craft to 
make her way mounted in so strange a fashion? How could 
anybody hope it wouldn’t sink? 

'' No, the weight will be too well distributed,” Cheviot had 
said, 

"Yes, till you start layiti’ the anchor out yonder,” the 
pilot commented darWy. 

Hildegarde made a sign to Cheviot. He came to her 
across the chain barrier, newly established to keep back the 
crowd. 

Before the girl could speak, ‘‘Those heavy ropes,” said 
Mrs. Locke, ” that are to lash the big anchor along the bot- 
tom of the boat, how will you ever gel them undone out 
there in the choppy water?” 

“ Cut them,” answered Cheviot shortly. “ What did you 
want, Hildegarde?” 

She looked at him appealii^ly, and then, as though aban- 
doning some quite diftereol pMnt, ” My BlumpiUy is very 
sore that you are taking the big German instead of him. ” 

' Can’t help that.” 

" Why didn’t you want Blumpittv?” 

'■ Too old.” 

“ Why, he’s only forty something.” 

” We’ve got to have young men for this job. ” 

” Then you think it’s very— -*• 

“No.” Cheviot cut her short. “Not if the right men 
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arc doing it— a mere matter of precision, " and he was going 

Mrs. Locke kept him yet a moment. " !'« heard 
if one of those ropes is cut the fraction of a second before the 
others the boat’ll be dragged under?' 

“It’s cot to be done simultaneously, of 
signal. ■■ he answered quietly. “ I’ve just been explaining to 
Hildegarde it isn’t a job for bunglers. . 

“ They say it oughtn’t to be attempted unless by a a.s 

ciplined crew.’’ „»■ hr was in die act 

..id M„ 

“Oh, plenty,” and he was on the other side, 
was Hildegarde. , „ ..-j she was 

“ You aren’t allowed over here, Chwo ^ jpj. 

looking up at the captam and i^„ord to Cheviot sbe 

permission. He no/ded. and without » ^ "j,"; ,he came 
went up to Gillies on the bndge- /" * 3'^ "jrs on tbe other 
down again, but instead of joinm» the p B j. j 
side of the chain, she made her way. to ^^ing V 

from the group of ''«*“'J**^"r9^rofR«ro’Gorman, end 
small boat which, manned by the first om« > ^.gter. 

two others, was bobbing a^ut volunteers 

Just as Louis caught S'ght Jiose fellows so 

stepped between them. What ma - 

DSintrhrL. they »id CI.»io>. "" 
”fy’“ “.“"ll'a'/te tet toy on. Thny ton'- 
r/d^o 'ki.oroi'w.rk n njinnie- •".= nW 
i? w'i SnVI'oklS^ to »ind’l. pl.y 

mischief with more than the *?*]?: .houlder an instant 

greater than the fog would let *h«m s . ^ajling group. 

^ The instant the vo'“"r^hT«lS^rJ fl“ Se It Klirg- 
Hildegarde drew close to the solitary figure « 

“ Louis 1“ 
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Whether at something new in the gitl’s low voice, or at a 
simultaneous shrill dissonance in the thick, chill air, Cheviot 
started and looked round. " Oh, it’s those Chinamen I” he 
said, his eyes on the blue cotton crew hauling at a rope with 
a kirrd ol wicked hilarity as they sang thetr barbaric, dis- 
quieting chant. 

But it was a new experience to find that anythirrg could get 
on Louis’s nerves I 

“ Is it true you've been up all night?” Hildegardc said 
hurriedly, scanning his /ace. He nodded, and turned sea- 
ward again to watch the little boat plantirrg out bright- 
coloured buoys in the mist. 

“ Louis, the captain says I tiray speak to you. Ocrly five 
minutes, so we mustn’t waste time pretending. It’s danger- 
ous what you mean to do. Oh, don’t be aUaid 1 I'rrv not 
eolng to try to prevent your going. Only, if you don’t come 
back, Louis ’’—her voice (elk—" I shan’t know how to go 
on living.” 

Poe a moment he made no answer, and then, with his eyes 
still on the dim boat dancing in the mist. ” You’re only rather 
(tightened,” he said. “ Wait til! all this has gone by.” 

" Ah, can't you see? Why is it $0 hard for you to be- 
lieve?” 

" Because,” he said, very low, " 1 know if 1 did, it would 
be the signal (or the old barrier to rise up again." 

“ What barrier? You aren’t thinking " 

” I’m thinking this isn't the place (or you to ” He 

checked himself. 

" For me to do what?” 

To get rid of your ol d ——” Again he stopped, and then. 
With an effect of rather Intter patience, Of course (or you 
he’s^he dominating thought up here among the ice.” 

“Do you mean to say he hasn’t been in your mind a 
hundred times? Continually?" 

“ Not continually, because '• 

“ IVell, a hundred remembrances would satisfy most men,” 
he said. 

“ Would it satisfy you, Louis?” 

“_No, 1 should want all, and I know there’s no chance of 
getting all here.” 

“ 1 suppose this isn't the time for me to tell you 

He turned on her almost roughly. *' You can’t suppose I 
need to be told what wa* In your nund when we got caught 
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last to care for some one in the only true way— rjuitc apart 
from anything he may do. I — I Iwe you, Louis. ’* 

The look he turned upon her was very beautiful to the girl. 
As his hand moved towards her along &e railing, under cover 
of the cape, her own slipped into it. 

The wild chant of the Chinanico abruptly ended, and now 
that nearer, more intelligible sound, the creaking of the falls 
as the long-boat sank from the davits to the sea. 

Cheviot, with an effort, turned his eyes away from the 
girl’s face. Together they watched the boat floated over 
the great anchor that was suspended lengthwise a little under 
the surface of the water; leather saw the binding last of 
the anchor to the boat. And now the two made one were 
ready. Cheviot took off his rjvercoat and flung it over the 
railing. ” Will you have an eye to that?” 

Her heart was beating painfully. “ Do you think I’ll have 
an eye to spare?" 

" Well, keep this in your pocket then.” He took off Ms 
watch. " And here's this." He put a little leather case in 
her haod, smiling and saying hurriedly, under his breath, 
" With all my worldly goods 1 tbee endow ’’ Then facing 
about he signalled to his volunieers. 

In the undisciplined fashion of her sex, Hildegarde, forget- 
ting to go back behind the barrier, stood at gaze. Cheviot, 
carrying with him something quick and quivering out of the 
heart of the girl (something that kepi her linked to him not 
by eye and mind alone, but as by a bond that established 
oneness of the terv flesh, faithfully reporting effort and 
traftsmlUlog feeling^, disaMtared over the ship’s side after 
the officer, followed by the six volunteers. With steady 
eyes the girl watched the buffeting of the heavy-weighted 
boat, and watched the blur it till it looked like something 
seen in a dream. Cheviot was at the bow, by the uniformed 
figure, less distinct both of them thzm the big German with 
his black and yellow cap at the stern 

Now the " kedgers ” were passing the small boat, and 
now they had gained the bu^s. Hddegarde saw the officer 
turn, and knew he was giving some direction. Now they 
•were trying to steady the pitching boat directly over the 
selected site, shown by a buoy faintly vermilion bobbing 
to right and to left. 

No easy affair to keep the boat there long enough to plant 
the great anchor. The officer stood up and in a sudden lurch 
all but capsized, steadied himself and seemed to wait. There 
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was a shipping of oars, the picture danced and then dij 
solved. 

No, no, there it was I But what had happened? why dii 
it look so strange ? The men I there wasn't one in the boat 
And so many dim buoys — no, heads I Lord, Lord have 
mercy ! The boat was turned completely over and dro»rainj 
men were clinging to the keel. Were they all there. tvTud 
was Louis? One couldn’t even count, for the waves woulc 
wash over a man and wipe him out. A moment, and were 
he was again! That, that was Louis ! Could be keep hold 
on the plunging keel? (Lord God, be kind !) But he s«me 
not to have been washed away. He was swimming to e 
place where a man had been and was no more. 

had hold of him. And there was the other boat-^ehttJe , 

as though she’d dropped from the skies, or 
bed of the ocean ; and she was taking a man on Mard . - 
Louis, but the one who had once gone dowi^the bug 
man. Two men! Three were hauled in. 

Louis 1 He kept a hand on the gunnel of the 
little boat, and swam with It towards the buoys. ' ^ 
he and those others still struggling In the wa**” ^ . 

theytri'ingtodo? To right the lons-bost? Oh, let tt atone 

and come back. . ... t.jo 

After endless moments. Louis and the others, with the n«p 
of the men in the small boat, had got the ether right side up 

again. Now both crews were coming back. nf 

When at last in a shower of cheers Cheviot, t ^ . 

the %'oluntcers, climbed the swinging bidder and ® ' .-ijZ 
at the face bending over — not till then did it seem t . 

garde that the something be had taken *way was r 
to her, and her body and her soul made whole agaim , 
The people broke through the barrier and pres 
the dripping figures, hurrahing too loud at first t® -.here 
everylhlSg ij’" all right now." thry'd go> thr 
they wanted it, and they hadn't lost an inch "unJed 

got a ducking only because a few strands of . |__~er 

rope hung up the falling anchor a fraction of a second longer 
on one side than on the other. . it;- 

Very fjuickly Cheviot seemed to have enough ol p 
enthusiasm. •' You might Just let us by. so “ 

dry things. ” But the horde pressed closer. 
and how was that? And how the onlookera ‘“'J 

moment when the boat capsized. In vain Cb*r'°* 
them, “ Nobody’a a penny the worse, and the kedging can 
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bccin as soon as ihc U<5e comes In.** Nobody the worse? 
Ves, one man was. Since lie couldn't ect away, Cheviot 
created a dheriion by taUKUnR «t tbc wet and German, 
who stood outside the press, oliliviaus of other people's excite- 
ment, his o«n face workinu with emotion, stretching out his 
arms and apostroptiiiing his Wsck and y etlovr cap that Coated 
like some gay sea bird on the troubled waters, lie appealed 
to the ofTicer to let him go back In the small boat and rescue 
the precious object. 

•• Vou'd better go and get dry, Guggenheim, for the lake 
of your family,” Cheitot called out, and then to those nearest, 
'* You talk about grit. I tell you we had en« hero in our 
crew and one fool, and both together made one large-sired 
Dutchman.” 

" Guggenheim?” 

" Guggenheim. What do you think? That fellow volun- 
teered wuhtiut being able to awiml" 

There was a roar of laughing amaremenl. 

" Ves, and when we were out there, and the waves were 
playing battledore with our boat, the fellow says. e)uite 
calmly, * Ob ve go opsot you fellows yoosi most safe me. ' 
* Save yourself?' says theofDcer. ‘ I not can svim,’ says the 
volunteer, and then he told us quite Crmly, ' Vou shall safe 
me for dai I hsf a vtfe and four childs wid a baby. You 
vill know me,* he says, ’ from my cap.* ” 

As Cheviot at last pushed his wav out of the crush, tiilde- 
garde, close in his wake, still earrymg the overcoat, followed 
him down the companion-way. Near the deserted music- 
room door she slipped her ba^ in his. 

** I'm loo wet for you to come near. ” Rut his eyes said 
ciothlng of the sort, and dripping as he was he had her in his 
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stiH the honey-coloured moon toaD^n^ there immense, unreal. 
Whichever way they looked this northern world was like 
something- seen in a dream, spectral, uncanny, fitly ushered 
in by the sunrise in the night. 

To Hildegarde, as tho(^h giveci in that hour some gift of 
prophecy, it seemed that alter all her journeying, the land she 
looked on was still beyond the reach of sober day, fated to be 
for ever outside the eapeiieftct of waking hours. 

Yet this incredible country for two years had been her 
father’s home ! 

Louis would go ashoic in the first boat and prepare 
Nathaniel Mar for his daughter's coming. 

“ If I o ere alone I should be imagining he might be dead. ” 
Even as she said " if " an inward dread clutched at her. 

“ If you were alone 1 should be imagining things worse 
than death." They drew together. As he held her, look- 
ing down into her eyes, a new gravity came into his own. 
"Are you sure at lait.’’’ he said. 

" You know I am. But I don’t scold you for asking. It's 
the more beautiful of you to have quite realized and yet— 
yet not despised me (or all (hat romantic feeling about some 
one I've never seen." 

“Your mother once helped me there.” 

" My mother I What does she know about—" 

" More than you might think. When I’d lost patience one 
day, she told me the only dilTerence between you and other 
girls was that you were honestcr and stubborner than enost.’’ 
" I can hear her saying ‘ stubborner.’ ’’ 

“ Yes, but it was curious to hear her saying few women, 
if they remember their youth, can tnilhfuHy say it went by 

without some such— well — she called it names " 

*' I know one of them. Some such silly ' infatuation.' " 
IliWegaide smiled, but not he. " I wonder if my mother 
ever—— Oh, it's a wild ideal" 

" I don't know. She said it was usually either a great 
soldier or a clergyman, often an actor, someiirnes a poet, or 
'even a bachelor staiesman.* And she said that last with 
such »a edge in her voice I wondered at the time what 
American statesman wss still unmarried when Mrs. Mar was 
in her teens.” And their own cloud was dispersed in smiling 
at another s. 

Hildegarde coming on deck at six o’clock found sunshine 
w hitening all the thousand tents of Nome. Frame dwellings, 
too, the eye found out— one standing boldly forth with Sag 
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flyinr. That, Blumpitty said, was the hospital, '^^s hci 

father there? Courage, Louis was at 

fident looks and shining eyes that Had 

purple splotch in the sea to the Sledge Island. Had 

she noticed the snow-seamed htlls? She 

and look at that higher lift in the tf* 

she see a queer knob? " Anvil nwav over the 

Sion up the beach and down the aJd 

tundra, was tents, tents. And between the i ^ 

the surf-whitened shore, sails, sails l S P Francisco, 

and kind. Big steamers from Seattle from Sa [umbering 

Portland and Vancouver, smart ” rtinc back and 

freight boats, whalers, and among then^art "g “ , 

forth like a flock of brown sparrows dorejs. 

wings of seagulls — tvere myriads ijunch, bobbing, 

lighters, eanoea, and here and ‘here “ Y to lake 

swarming, surrounding 

all and sundry to Nome for daalmg su ■ j . contingent 
While the more enterprising of the Lot dn/r 
(swallowing their resentment at *c>^^ner, of the 

them Instantly ashore) Ih o thaT not even a 

small craft, a rumour ran about *'’* *, -[j' haj been fom- 

millionaire might leave till certain foeml.li« na ^ ^ 

plied with. Hut Cheviot bad •" ^ • 

permit to go ashore with aU«f for Mi re*“'"' 

*^While Ilildegarde waited aftee 

she tried to deaden fear of the touting Miaimen 

listening to the scraps of wlk I* pyrr the f-ot dnyrle* 
and the passengers longingly suipe 
side. ,, , . 4. Howdy " l‘» 

Some old acquaintance ea**”; . rommi^ilnn had irttkd 
feastcr, and after hearing what tn In 

in far av.ay Washington, , oarin' boom,' a^d 

return. They were ha*'" “ '^Dne of the great iteime't 
Jolly Haley had made a ^ ° j,y. Others, I'”'* L' * 

was spoken as she moved roaj«tre oy 

AneeUs, were overdue, CaV Nomo-lhey were 

haggard wrecks down ‘here lowardi L ^ d;,.iMe<l or 

only^ two. but the Behring Sea *V*5£ a’krd lor r.e*» M 
gone down in these last diys- f'd H*r- 
frlends and rivats. lb's 'Y'; ,7fVme« erclurrrd 

boor -for repairs," he was "Y' *{tt in l»n IrH 

i:r.-n »m>s. The Sjnta A»a Was ,,, h..,,! Um *!» 

cf the water. The passenger, on the tn*-/ 
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but starved to death, and the St, foha had made escape fcotn 
the ice-pack only to go to pieces on the rocks. Then, like 
some sentient thing exulting io her enviable late, the Akron 
steamed away in the sunshine. 

Popular interest shifted to starboard when the whaler 
Beluga drew ’longside. Her captain, a hard-looking 
customer, came on board the Los Angeles to talk to Gillies. 
O’Gorman discovered a man he knew on board the whaler. 
“ Going to Nome?” he asked him. ” No, better than that. 
Gettin' out.” Where was the ex-Notnite off to? ‘‘ Up the 
coast.” The Beluga was to meet some south-bound whalers 
up in Orantley Harbour in a day or two — might come south 
herself afterwards, or might go still farther north to Kotze- 
bue. O’Gorman’s friend didn’t care where; just so it wasn't 
Nome. The people ol the Loj Angeles only laughed. Clear 
that fellow was a Hoodoo. The more luck in Nome, since 
Ii^ was leaving it 1 

“ He might be able to ^ive you news about your father,” 
O'Gorman said aside to Miss Mar. But before she answered 
he saw, Iroin the sudden fear in the girl's face, that she 
couldn’t risk having bawled at her io pubhc, tidings that more 
and more she dreaded. 

” He— Mr. Cheviot will soon be back,” she said. 

“ Mas he been in Nome all winter? — your Beluga friend?'' 
Mrs. Locke asked O'Gorman. 

" Yes, I guess so.” 

.“I'd like to inquire about my firm. Dixon and Blumen- 
stein.” O'Gorman called out the question for her. 

“ Lots o' folks inquirin’ 'bout Dixon and Blumenstria,^' 
the man on the whaler roared back. 

" How so?” 

" Lit out." 

“ Gone away?” 

*■ You bet.” 

” What for?” 

" Busied.” 

" Oh, Mrs. Locke, what shall you do?” While Hildegarde, 
vaguely aware of the unusual sound of a dog howling dis- 
tractedly, stood beside the woman who in those seconds had 
seen her hoped-for home, her very bread swept from her, 
Louis s voice was audible over the girl's shoulder. Hilde- 
garde turned to find beiseM Io her father's arms. She did 
not notice how wet he was with sea-water. ” Oh, you are 
ill 1” she faltered. 
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people, Hildegarde, sitting on top of their worldly goods, 
looking as if they'd never stir again. Like so many Robin- 
son Crusoes, each one on bis own desert island, among the 
wreck of his possessions.” Hildegarde smiled. Louis was 
only pointing out that Nome justified his prophecy. A form 
of “ [ told you so." Out he was speaking to her father. 

“And the faces 1 You’re used to them, but I " He 

caught Hildcgarde's significant little smile and deliberately 
changed the tune. " Of course there's a lot of hustling, 
loo,” he ended, stopping by the smoking-room door. 

“ Yes, the old story,” said Hildcgarde’s father wearily. 
“ All land there free arid equal (tom the common life of the 
ships. Twenty minutes, and some are masters and others 
are slaves.” 

'* ] thought there'd be no one here!” Cheviot said with 
satisfaction, as he held open the door. 

“ Isn’t the boat ready to take us back?” Hildegarde asked. 

” 1 suppose,” said her father, leaning heavily on his stick 
and looking at her (rom under his bushy grey eyebrows, 
“ you think we'ie got hotels over yonder. ” 

“ Oh no." 

"There Isn't even a boarding-house ’ 

“Mrs. L'Estrange iril/ be glad! She's going to set up 
the very thing, and make her eierlasiing fortune.'' 

“Well, I'm glad"— Mar dropped into the nearest seal— 
“very glad you're a sensible girl and take it like that.” 

Imagine his thinking she’d come expecting a hotel and all 
the comforts ot home I That was why he seemed so har.issed. 
“ Poor father 1” She put an arm about his crooked 
shoulders. It had been hard (or him to make his way 01 er 
the chaos of (he beach, and he had got $0 wet coming out. 
How thoughtful of that dear Louis to bring him in here to 
rest before undertaking the return trip. 

The old man crossed his wrinkled hands on the knob of his 
heavy stick, and slowly shook his head. '' No, Nome wasn't 
paradise before, but since the invasion it’s a hell upon earth. ” 

" Oh, father I" 

“ til, think of it 1 Sornethinglike forty thousand home- 
less prople stranded oier yonder on the beach." 

“ I’m glad you haven’t been one of the homeless ones," 
she said gently. 

“1 don’t know how glad you’d be if you saw tny one- 
roomed lent on the tundra.” 

“ Dearest J” She look oR bis big si^t hat that impeached 
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front of the bowed old man. ** You can't mean that while 
1 anv here, I’m not to stay wiUi you—or in my own tent 
near——” 

'‘Your tent!” Mr. Mar lifted one hand, calling heaven 
to witness his offspring’s folly. ” As to ' near ’ me, I'm 
sleeping in a ghastly lodging-house myself at the moment. 
We pay ten dollars a night for floor space. Spread a blanket 
on filthy boards, and try to get some rest in spite of drunken 
rows and vermin.” 

"1 should think even a tent in the bog was better than 
that.” 

*' Much. I'vt knt mine {at a few nights to a miserable 
woman and her daughter, who'd slept a week on the beach. 
Like Hildegarde here, they'd ' brought a tent!' It's on that 
steamer we passed. There are half^t-dozen ships that can't 
get unloadeid.” 

*' I don't know that I like those other women living in your 
tent,” said Hildegarde, with frank envy. 

” Some of us are arrangtog to get the daughter home.” 

” Not the mother?” 

"No.” 

” She’s going to stay?” 

” She has consumption.” 

Ohl” 

They came in the steerage. Ko, the mother won't go 
home, and won’t need my tent long, 1 think. ” 

Hildegarde stroked his hand. " It was like you, father, 
to give them shelter.” 

" It's been pretty much as you saw it this morning 
Mar turned to Louis—” for two weeks now. People are 
paralyzed. The fall from the height of their anticipations has 
stunned them. The women sit and wait. For what, they 
don’t know, Tlie men drink and play high, and when they're 
cleaned out and can’t think of anything else to do, they 
shoot. There were two men killed last night in a fight over 
a lot. ^In the last week there have been six suicides. No- 
body minds. What's the spilling of a little blood? A thing 
far more important Is the scareny of water. You buy it by 
the small bucketful and carry it home yourself, ff you don’t 
boil it you get typhoid. The mayor told somebody that, 
after all, we lacked only two things here — water and good 
society. The stranger said, ‘It'sall the damned lack.’” It 
"s striking^ to ears that heard the retort then for the 


first 1 


i though the say’ll^ had not grown hoary. 
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Iront of the bowed old man. “You can’t mean that while 
I am here, I’m not to stay «iitli you — or in tny own tent 

“ Your tent t” Mr. Mar lifted one hand, calling heaven 
to •witness his offspring’s foBy. “As to ‘near’ mu, I'm 
sleeping in a ghastly lodgiog>house myself at the moment. 
Wc pay ten dollars a night for Boor space. Spread a blanket 
on filthy boards, and try to get some rest in spite of drunken 
rows and vermin. ' * 

“I should think even a tent in the bog was better than 
that.” 

■' Much. I’ve lent mine for a few nights to a miserable 
woman and her daughter, wbo'd slept a week 00 the beach. 
Like Hildegarde here, they’d ’ brought a tent 1’ It's on that 
steamer we passed. There ate half-a-doaen ships that can’t 
get uoloadeo.” 

■' I don't know that 1 like those other women living in your 
tent,” said Hildegarde, with frank envy. 

” Some of us are arranging to get the daughter home.” 

” Not the mother?” 

“No.” 

” She’s going to stay?” 

” She has consumotion. ” 


"They came in the steerage. No. the mother won’t go 
borne, and won’t need my tent long, I think.” 

Hildegarde stroked h» hand- “ It was like you, father, 
to give them shelter.” 

“ It's been pretty much as you saw it this morning 
Mar turned to Louis — “for two weeks now. People are 
paralyzed. The fall from the height of their anticipations has 
stunned them. The women and wait. For what, they 
don’t know. The men drink and play high, and when they’re 
cleaned out and can't think of anything else to do, they 
shoot. There were two men killed last night in a fight over 
a lot. In the last week there have been six suicides. No- 
body minds. What’s the spilling of a little blood? A thing 
far nvare important is the scarcity of water. You buy it by 
the small bucketful and cany it trame yourself. If you don't 
boil it you get typhoid. TTie mayor told someb^y that, 
after all, we lacked only two tlnngs here — water and good 
society. The stranger said, ' It’s all the damned lack.”' It 
was as striking to ears that beard the retort then for the 
first time as though the saying had not grown hoary. 
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front of the bowed old man. “ Yoa can't mean that while 
1 am here, I'ln not to stay -with you— or in my own tent 

Your lentl” Mr. Mar lifted one hand, catling heaven 
to witness his offspring’s folly. “As to 'near’ me, I’m 
sleeping jrj a ghastly lodging-house myself at the moment. 
We pay ten dollars a night Cor floor space. Spread a blanket 
On filthy boards, and try to get some rest in spite of drunken 
tows and vermin.” 

*■ I should think even a tent 5t» the bog was better than 
that.” 

“Much. I’ve lent mine for a few nights to a miserable 
woman and her daughter, who’d slept a week on the beach. 
Like Hildegarde here, they’d ' brought a tent !’ It’s on that 
Steamer we passed. Titere are half-a-dozen ships that can’t 
get unloaded.” 

“ 1 don’t know that I like those other wooien living in your 
tent,” said Hildegarde, with fraok envy. 

“ Some of us are arranging to get the daughter borne.” 

*’ Not the mother?" 

"No.” 

" She's going to stay?" 

“ She has consumption.” 

“Ohl” 

“ They came jn the steerage. No, the motber won't go 
home, and won’t need tent long, I think.” 

Hildegarde stroked his hand ” U was like you, father, 
to give them shelter.” 

" It's been pretty much as you saw it tW* morning 
5Iar turned to Louis — “for two weeks now. People are 
paralyzed. The fall from the height of their anticipations has 
stunned them. The women sit and wait For what, they 
don't know. The men drink and play high, and when they’re 
cleaned out and can't think of anything else to do, they 
shoot. There were two men killed last n^fai in a fight over 
a lot In the last week there have been si* suicides. No- 
body minds. What's the spilTing of a liule blood? A thing 
far more important is the scaraty ol water. You buy it by 
the small bucketful and carry i| home yourself. If you don’t 
bod It you get typhoid. The mayor told somebody that, 
after all. we lacked only two things here— water and good 

society. The stranger said, Mt’s all the dan- •’ 

was as striking to eats that • » u. 

first time as though the 
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there aren’t any more ttindfalb for bte-comers, since the 
beach was worked out.” 

" I did see one or two cheechalkers rocking in a hole here 
and there," said Cheviot. 

" Go back to-morrow. Vou won't sec the same faces. 
‘Poor man’s country!’ — where bread costs more than 
luxuries anywhere else ort earthl Any business that's done 
in Nome to-day is buying and selling, and brokerage pre- 
cisely as it is in Wall Street. For the moneyless mass there 
isn't only disappointment. There isn't only hardship. 
There's acute suffering down on the beach. I don't know for 
my part where it's going to end." 

" 1 don't mind not slaying lonjr«'’ said Miss Mar obiig- 
ingly, " in a place where you wake up to find pistols and 
eyes peering In at you; but ) wouldn't, for att the teorld, 1 
wouldn't mws just seeing it" 

hfr. Mar moved his slick impatiently. 

” I'd be willing enough to miss seeing it,” said Cheviot, 
'' and I'm not squeamish either. Out Lord ! some of those 
faces 1” 

The old man nodded. " 1 keep away (rom the water (ronl 
as much as 1 can. Can't stand it. I've ne^er seen such 
despair in human eyes. If there are lost souls on the earth 
I've seen them on the beach at Nome." 

” Well, I dare say e little of it will go a long nay with me. 

too.” 

” flildegsrde, you're groning very like your mothir." 

*' Thank you, father,” said the girl imperturbably. 

"The trouble is if )cm insisted on having ' a little’ ol 
Nome, you might have to take a great deal,” Cheviot said. 

" Why might I?” 

tie eschanged w look with Mr. Mar. "Come out here, 
llildrgarde, and I’ll show you.” 

As she followed to the snip's side, " What makes the dog 
honi so?” she asked. "LookI hcTI be out of that little 
boat In a minute— heU be drowned.” 

Cheviot Waned over. '* Shot up V he called down. ” Say, 
Rrdf U'ycni hear? Shut up. I tell you I" 

The dy looked crliical’y at ^eviot, ears cocked, rvote 

E inted, forefeet on the gunnel <4 the Lghter. which was 
hlung about at the fo.rt wf AnerJri’ ladder. 

" Louist is that father'a Krddrr Oh, I ds so wart to 
make friends with him! RedI Red I how d'jou do? Rea 
good dog, WT’re cor-ieg dow-n in a mioute.” 
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Quite suddenly site retnembered O'Gorman’s loud*voiced 
lend of the whaler. “I've got an inspiration,” she said 
lily. “ Why shouldn’t we all three go up to Polaris in the 
trque Beluga? Yes, yes, that whaler alongside is going 
>rth in a day or two. Now don't say it’s impossible till 
msec." Quickly she outlined a delightful plan. They could 
1 come back in one of the boats waiting about in Grantley 
arbour. Or why shouldn't they {after they’d attended to the 
[other Lode), why shouldn’t tl^ go in the Beluga as far as 
oteebue? Nobody realized in the very least, she said, her 
nmense interest in all this queer northern world. And after 
hat she’d gone through to get here, they wanted to forbid 
er Nome I Adroitly ste spoke as though their success were 
ill a matter of doubt. If she didn’t see Nome 1 (Oh, how 
ic’d be laughed at in Valdivia!) But if she didn’t, why 
aouidn't she be a little compensated for so huge a disap- 
ointment? Cut that wasn’t the main consideration- How 
ould anybody expect her to go away in this very same 
orrible boat (hat had brought her, and go wthoui Louis? 
Vas her father grown so hard-hearted up here as to eapect 
3 part them when they'd only just found each other? naif 
miliog, but serious enough in reality, as Mar could see, she 
dcaded for her plan. Louis was plainly a convert, though he 
iid say in a feeble and highly unconvinced iashion, trat U 
te hadn't used up all his credit with her on the subject of 
ravel, he’d point out that the accommodation on board these 
roasting vessels 

" Oh, don’t be so careful of me — you two!” she wailed. 
"The reasons why I mustn’t see Nome surely don’t apply to 
Polaris. Why mayn’t 1 have a look at that miraculous 
hfother Lode? Besides, Polatisl why, that’s where Blum- 
pitty'a hermit lives I Dearest father, f've been dying to see 
the hermit. Was it he who told you, too, where to get 
claims?" 

“ Certainly not. 1 w-ouMn’t go near the impostor I Living 
on people’s greedy hopes. That'll come to an end, too, some 
fine day 1” 

’• Well, if it hasn’t come to an end yet, you won't mind 
my seeing him, will you, dearest? It isn’t just idle curiosity. 
You really ought to sympathize a little. I must have got it 
from you— all this interest in the North, that we used to 
think was left out of the rest of the family. Don’t you 
remember, I never wondered at the hold if had on you? 
Even when I was quite Kttle " She polled herself up 
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suddenly, with an anxious glance at Cheviot's averted fac 
But he turned briskly at that first pause and said, *' I'll lea 
you to butter the parsnips, Hildegarde, while I tacfcle tl 
captain.” 

When Cheviot had gone, ** What’s the news?” said Ma 
“Oh, they’re all weH, and the boys are getting- on spl« 

didly. Mother sends ycni ” 

‘‘ Nothing yet from Jack Galbraith?” 

” Nothing, op to the day I left. Father, ft bores Loui 
dreadfully, hearing about — arctic exploration. We won’t tal 
about Jack Galbraith before Louis. But I’ve often thought 
while I’m crawling up this side of the round world. Jack I 
probably sliding down the other.” 

” It's one of the reasons for going home,” said the ofti 
man, thinking aloud. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


If was after some delay throug-h logs that on a clear July 
morning, to HiWegarde for ever memorable, the small 
whaling-vessel Beluga anchored below the Cape called 
Prince of Wales, that looks across the narrow Strait of 
Behring to the Siberiart shore. The girl, with her new friend, 
Reddy, at her side, overheard with inattentive car her 
father’s final instructions. Mar, whose difficulty in getting 
about was obviously increased in these months of absence, 
had agreed to remain on board. Cheviot’s ibe task of making 
(he most of the brief span granted by the surly captain for 
inquiry Into the condition of the gold camp two miles across 
the surf, and two more inland up Polaris Creek. 

But if the talk between the men about possible claim* 
jumpers, treatment of ** tailings, " increase of water>power, 
double shifts and cleaQ-ups-~if such matters held but a modi- 
fied interest for the girl on this golden morning, not so the 
scene itself. Even Ji» the grey light of yesterday, when 
towards bed-time the thicker fog-veib lifted enough to show 
how far the Beluga had gone out of her course, the girl had 
thrilled at the misty vision of the Diomede Islands. For 
one of these showed the fringe of Asia. Hildegarde had 
. reached that place in her journeying where the East was 
become the west, and where to find the farthest limit of the 
immemorial Orient you must needs look towards the setting 

To-day, coming on deck before she broke her fast, some- 
thing in the girl had cried out greeting at her first glimpse 
of thecoast-Une bluffs of ntreme north-westem Alaska, drawn 
in purple against a radiant Cast, to the south receding a 
little from the shore and fainting into the blue of snow-flecked 
- hills having a strip of tundra, at their feet. 

There, upon that narrow coast-wise margin, directly in 
Iwt of what._ from the deck of the Beluga, seemed the 
highest point In the background, the sunshine picked out 
a>5 
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boldly the intense »hite of the haodtnl of •'f*'!"* 
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on their faces, he wooderrf ''■'“.''““.“rf, boors of 
to steal from them a single one of those early 
enchantment. 

Not Nathaniel Mar. . . . „ /„ Reddy's bearinfr 

But neither he nor they unmistakably, 

them company. He announced his boat 

when Cheviot went over the ship «**'"*; s„rf. Mar 
that was to take him and ^ Mr. 

tried in vain to quiet the ° Hilde?arde preparing 

Reddy's demonstrations, when he saw must wait 

to follow Cheviot, ‘hat “lilors co^uld hardly hold 

till the dog could be shut u^the sailors co^^ 

him. But the men below, hobbmg about o j 

woro with ^'^1,'’“ Ihooling. “ h’« 

against the ship's side, and Cheviot w 
to worry with the dog! hanffinp 

At the same moment, Hildcgarde, R jj^dder, saw a big 
tween her two counsellors on ‘he 'J^er. I*! ® 

wave sweeping askew the boat ^ j .■ HqU t'Rht’ 
her father, and Cheviot fro™,hcIow, ,j,g two other 

while Louis supplemented the vam R j^^jy craft In such 
men. unable by themselves “».*‘«fySnv'ction that ReJ-J/- 

a sea. But Hildegardc. with “'fV the act of corning 
escaping out of a sailor s a^s, ijdder snd t, 

down on her head, jumped ' n^e. Instantly »he 

the boat with the dog and “"il righl. and so j* 

called up to her hornfied * ^wunp 

Reddy.'f^ Whereupon Jh* J'^lf/rrChevlot discoye g 

water. They had gone half a m ie beto e^^^ serious. 

something was amiss- Nothing t g j,. ..re 

Sthofgh it "^l^terSmZdir ng .1 

cheated of the l«o or 'h^' *;"S'VSd suti.biny 
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by & mile a sufficiently difficult transit. He would scad tier 
back after the boat had landed him. 

“No, no,” she pleaded. “If I can’t walk. I’ll wail /Or 
you on shore.” 

But Cheviot was giving the sailors directions about getting 
her safely back to the Be/ago. 

Then, for the first time, the girl spoke of the stark dis- 
comfort that reigned aboard the whaler, how she longed for 

a little respite, and how she longed But the landward- 

looking eyes could not, down here in tlie deep sea furrows, 
pick out the far-shining tents towards which the lighter was 
plunging, down the watery dales and up on foamy hills, and 
down again to shining green deeps that shut out ship and 
shore — holding the small boat hugged an uneasy instant in 
the rocking lap of the sea. Yet the girl clung to the memory 
of that early morning vision from the deck, of violet head- 
lands and snow-filled hollows, and as the boat rode high 
again on the top of the next big breaker, she drew in 
rapturous breatli, saying softly of the land beckoning her 
' across the furious surf, "The ‘farthest North ’ that 1 shall 
' know 1” But in the end she owed it to Reddy's companion- 
ship that Cheviot let her have her way. 

" Oh, what an old-fashioned Turk of a man I shall have 
to spend my life with I” But she laughed for joy at the 
prospect. 

As Cheviot, sharply scrutinizing the harbourless shore, 
directed the boat above the settlement: '• some better land- 
ing-place round the point?” she asked. 

“ 1 don’t expect a landing-place on this coast, but I don’t 
see even the tumble-down sod-hnt your father talked about. ” 

The boat shot up out of a bcnluig hollow, and as It climbed 
the slippery back of a great wave, Hildegarde called out, " 1 
see itl" 

••The hut? Where?” 

•• AH alone, over yonder. Just beyond those rocks. 
That’s where you and I will sit and wait, won’t we, Red? 
Those rocks are farther north than where the tents are shin- 
ing — ' farther north,’ do you hear, Mr. Red?” 

Beyond the chaos of boulders, in a cloud of spray, the boat 
was not so much beached as daringly run in and her pas« 
sengers ejected, all in that breathless instant, before the tur- 
bulent water withdrew, carrying out the ^umsy craft as 
lightly as it would a corh. And now already the toiling 
sailors were some yards on thur way back, disappeatieg. 



*co\rr Aso find mi:* 


nf tV nf f.rft {h.if „ 

r P-’^t ^>'■ !?>- PoDri, 



« M*f w-'o ^/■f fjjfirr'* coftt^nr. ffl'jrrfant 
/'* * «■ fl.Sr^re with Chfviot. Ca 

ri'n i( Wit fi'tfj* fnnp*r<<.it'on to a pi 

‘^r The Ti^lt 

M t. ^ I ■•tin 4 el timt tnwifif nnt tatt» Innp. , 
»t tiM "two chiMfcn,” with the su 
Iji r». t-,. who wnijitl have the 

tfiHTi them A €i-5;Ji- one ef thtxe early hot 

I'ni. 


Not Natharwl Mae. 

Hut ffithef br ror they hjf{ liarpaieeJ (or R«Wy*s be 
ti-rn eofptor 11^ arr<^inm( hit Intention urrntitfafc 
’•li^n Oie»i,.i went mer the nhip’i liJe into the imU 
that wj« t<» tale hi.i> and IIiMrparde throoph the aorf. 

'? *'* '1“'^* beatt. So unnerrinp were 

KetlJif '* demonttratiofii. ahen he »aw HiWepardc prepa 
to (ol.<)w Cheviot. tNat Mae ealled out, IliJdepanfe inuit ■ 
till the (ic-^ could be »hut up— the lailors eouM hardly ) 
rum. Hut the men l-elow, bobbinp about on the rouph wa 
were mih d<(I>culty preventing the boat from beinp ba'l 
apaintt the thip's eide, and Cheviot waj shoutlnp, "So : 
to worry « ith the dop I” 

At the same moment. Ilildepartle, banpirp susperdi' 
tween her two counsellors on the swinpinp ladder, saw . 
wave iweepinp askew the boat beneath her. From 
her father, and Chev lot from below, called out Hold t 
while Louis supplemented the vain efforts of the ' 
men, unable by themselves to steady the clumsy craft 
a sc^ But Jllfdeparde, with a conviction tha!_ 
cscapinp out of a sailor's arms, was in the act » 
down on her head, jumped from the ladder and 
the boat with the dop and a twisted ankle. L"< 
called un to her horrified father “ ’ 

Reddy. ' ^\'hereupon the 
water. They had pone half 
somcthlnp was amiss, ** 
said, thouph it would be 

cheated of the two or t • ^ 

on this heaven-sent m 

across the surf, Ch •• i 

taking her back to t • 
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surly tone. “ Guess 1 ain’t got time to go to no gulch to- 
day.” 

The girl fell a prey to nisglvtog lest this incident should 
end in dissuading Louis from leaving her at all. Was her 
insistence upon coming to result in defeat of the expedition? 

The shifty marl had drawn a trifle nearer still, and lowered 
h!s voice. “ What made yer land here?” 

*' It didn’t seem to inattcr where we landed. There’s no 
harbour.” 

“But here yer so ” Jt occurred to Hildegarde, for 

some inexplicable reason, he was going to add, ” so near that 
hut," instead of what he did say, " so fur from town.” 

At the obvious suspinon on the man's face Hildegarde 
smWed to herseU. U tlux uncouth apparition had insplced 
distrust in the new arrivals, their appearance had precisely 
the same effect on him. 

•* y' might 'a come and gone before anybuddy in the town 
Wnowed we’d had vl«tora,'’ be «aid, with an air indescrlb- 
"ably sly. 

"Well, you see, our business isn’t in the town. We’re 
Bearer the diggings here, eten’i we?" 

‘‘ Guess yet been here afore.” 

'* No, neither of us." 

” Then yer better come along uith me and him, on' hate 
a look at the gulch.” 

So be didn't, after all, want to remain behind and murder 
her for her watch I 

” No, f shall stay here, and while you and my fnend are 
gone I’ll practise shooting at a mar^*' As she drew her 
little revolver out o( her pocket and the silver mounting 
caught the sunlight, she recognised herself for a very astute 
person. Louis, if no one else, might ^uite nell oecd remind* 
ing that she was armed. 

Y* won't go?*’ the mao persisted. "Well, 1 guess I 
ain’t col lime fur it neilhcr. 1 ought to sec a man up at the 
store.^’ 


• ■I iiic oi going iorwaro to meet cticMoi «iin tnis in- 
formation, the unaccountable creature paused to say over his 
shoulder, " Yer sure to git a nugget, if yer go to the gulch." 
" I'd go quick enough, if J could walk.” 
lie faced about. " V’ can’t wjffc/’’ It seemed somehow to 
make a difference, but be narrowed his Iilile eyes, ” Why 
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on a rrmporar? p<rtb. 

rr.-f. f-rn-'W In Mwlln? d<-r.in<:« at nJ> 

th r '-rM.V V. •• t ft tM *aft. Cbrviot. to con- 

ir , rr I , ' .1 r,,, ofnervatof/ wi'f» I'*' 

sisissiissss 

■• iifri.- k' «w- 

•• Da you »)*-!ars Itrttf” he «a* «UrI. 

••SoflO*.” 

•• OS— a~a«ylb>nj: *!>««•{.'• 

•■ ?" 

■• ii'ilf ""Xi J’ r' ' .. » 

:: 'aW .h.™ a« 

•• Nolhinj: in it. tho«<t>? Thouglit ytw , 

that she felt no surprise at hearing 

eome stag atid show the of this sern», 

When the mo had agr^.on the P' , to Ms 
Cheviot said, •' I'll be tend, ■" • ““".'.'".nd ol he bolted 
more eomlortahle seat lor this ladj. 

towards the rocks. , and made some ooser 

The man eyed Ilildegarde askanee, ana 

vatlon. . „ii^ above the noise o 

•• I can’t hear >-oo,” she called, aoo 

’“He shnlUed nearer. yon gain' too?" 

"''•"Ivhat things?" The nneasy eyes shot out a sudden 

'‘%"i only smiled, ss her own gWe wandered to the w'd" 
''“.‘.Tgo. some ■ things ' «, see after m'self," he said, 1" ? 
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surly tone. “ Guess 1 ain’t got lime to go to no gulclx to- 
day.” 

The girl fell a prey to misgiving Jest this incident should 
end in dissuading Louis from leaving her at all. Was her 
iosisience upon corrmig to result in defeat of the expedition? 

The shifty man had draan a trifle nearer still, and lowered 
his voice. *' What made yer land here?" 

*• It didn't seem to matter where we landed. There’s no 
harbour.” 

•' But here yer so ” It occurred to Hiidegarde, for 

some intspUcable reason, he was going to add, " so near that 
hut,” instead of what he did say, ” so fur from town.” 

At the ot)>ioua suspidon on the man's face Hitdegarde 
smiled to herself. If this uncouth apparition had inspired 
distrust in the new arrivals, their appearance had precisely 
the same effect on him. 

•• Y’ might 'a come and gone before anybuddy in the town 
knoned we'd had vUiiors,'* he said, with an air indcsenb- 
' ably sly. 

"Well, you see, our business isn’t in the town. We're 
nearer the diggings here, aren't we?” 

” Guess yer been here afore.” 

*' No, oesther of us.” 

“Then yer better come along with me and him, an’ have 
a look at the gulch.” 

So he didn't, after all, want to remain behind and murder 
her for her watch 1 

“ No, I shall stay here, and while you and my Iricnd are 
gone I'll prac^se shooting at a mark.” As she drew her 
little revolver out of her pocket and the silver mounting 
caught the sunlight, she retognired herself for a very astute 
person. Louis, if no one else, might quite well need remind- 
ing that she was armed. 

•‘Y* won't go?” the man persisted. "Well, 1 guess 1 
ain't got lime fur it neither. | wj»hl to see a man up at the 
store.” 


In the set of going forward »o meet Cheviot with this in- 
formation, the unaccountable creature paused to say over hie 
shoulder, ” Ver sure logit « nugget, if jer go to the gulch.” 

I d go quKk rnough. if \ <»uid walk." 

He faced about. •• Y' can't walk!" h seemed somehow to 
make a difference, but be narrowed his little ejes. " Why 
can'i yer?” ’ 

" r»e sprained my anWe." 
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tS"!? Jot 

who discovered the t'^^M^frae^fur ” 

•• I knowed all along ?« f Tt was only my Idea-bui 
•■ Oh. we didn’t come for that-^was oQiy ny 
it’s not much good now I m 

■■ What did yer want to SM h>m lur. 

“ Oh, just to hear Wm to be^ 

“ Ye^s. I b«n told tired o' feedin’ a 

him talk, only it s no his mouth shut 

feller with such a parshalfity fur kMpm ^ 

Cheviot had come back -gdeakindofchairfor 

caught sight of the revolver. 1 « ^ her ove^o 

youfand lined it with over^t ge hurt foot nc 

the rocks, while the last nine mebes 

man with the long nith a 

toclion. ■• And Rrf’ll “k' th. cock- 
a gentleman. You hear Rear ...ohope- 

“I' IS; hear, and RcddyH <1? y,“' f, todS. ">?»£ 
lassirhappy. I’d be rather m!''’"' ' „ And, in sp'>' 
pScr/K'i.dayofalldayam'Jf/lS, ta lo.R. ab' 
Cheviot’s assurance ‘hat he 
looked a little wistfully Ug back a 

It’s all right !” his qu«r as you think. 

assure her. “ It don’t reely matter as 

“Ohl it doesn't •' 

“No, fur he ain’t here. 

“ Who? The- — 

JhKSd'^r-'vnr^anth.--" 

:: SS:.io„,p, Fadrcr ChHatn..,,” ahontrd Chav.ot, . kt 
the tundra o" | D’ye hear wot he’s calb'n’ me? 

“ W^ere £ £ S-?” IlSdcg.rde persisted. 

" Ohflta di.appni"'"' to hear that. Von nr. too yo«« 
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for Father Christmas, but I was b^inning to hope you might 
be the hermit.” 

She took her disappointment so light-heartedly that the odd 
creature grinned. 

" Golly, don't I wish 1 vms ' the hermit,’ " he muttered, 
as he serambted up the tundra after Che\iot. 

What nonsense to talk of being a prisoner ! Her eyes were 
free to roam, and her heart was light as a bird's homing 
across the shining world towards die shining future. She. 
must remember always in the happiness that was coming, 
how she first had seen it at its vividtst from a throne of 
rocks, sitting between the tundra and the sea. Oh, but she 
was glad she had come I If it was Cheviot’s mission to sec 
how work went on at the gold camp, hers no less to see with 
her own eyes (to get by heart and keep for ever), the aspect 
of the world up here where you touch the skirts of the utter* 
most North. Happy, happy chance that vouchsafed the vision 
on one of those unmatched days of the short arctic summer 
that she’d heard about $0 long ago — a day that made you feel 
never before have you seen the sunshine showering such a 
glory Oft the world, never known such colour on the sea, nevtf 
(elf (lie sweet wind bringing influence $0 magical. Vou 
unfurl the banner of jour epirtt. and you carry the splendid 
hour like a flag— looking abroad and laying. This is what 
it is, then, to be alive. And I— I am still among the living ( 

In that same hour, a few yards from where Hildrgsrde sat 
waiting, a man was saying farewell to sun and sea and all 
the shining ways of all the world, and this man, dying in the 
peat hut at the tundra's edge, was that one of all who heap 
up riches having most to leave behind. 

There waa nothing about the solitary hovel tliat specially 
arrested the girl's atirntion. She had seen several such on 
the way, during the delay at Gvantley Harbour— njde make- 
shift shelters, deserted »i» favour of the booming camp at 
Nome. Out Reddy found the sod-hut somehow interesting, 
even suspidous. He had gone away to snuff at the threshold. 
He lore back to Ififdegarde to report, then off again- Now 
he h.sd set his sharp nose against the door, and now ho 
howinl softly. In the momentary lull of surf drawn seaward, 
to Hildtgirde's surprise, a lesponsive whine came weakly 
forth from the hut. Whereat Red’s etciieroent was so great 
that the girl forgot her ankle and stood up to quiet him. 
Why, the ankle hardly hurt at all I She might have gene— 
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cmiM slv*-, f»pn now, caj h Ix>ui« up? She pkUtd her «'3» 
Hr- fnrk* %,th rrater a t»ln?e of pain, and she 
up^n the ihirfc cnrKt carpet of the tundm. Of couf‘e 
rhe cfjfiJcf h.jtf c'»n^ f Ruf Louf^ ura^ out of sljjhf. To 
tay »f'oth «hr wji m a nioo<! too happy to be cast down. 
r«if, a« ♦h'- had jutt berri fccliof, it W3« one of those hnnrs 
when all hfe seems to t>« wailing for one to come and clal® 
it. when a c'** she has just this little time for pausing 
At the cafe, ta pite the ptid eyes full possession before she 
rntcfs ifu She t.iKes the sunshine on her face, and all her 
IteinR melts to roIiI. anti has its little sh-ire in making the 
wide e.inh shine. Even her secret dreams are dissolved m 
the universal sea. Instead of hoping, fearing, her heart 
floats JlVe an idle bo.af in that shifting iridescence. In t,.e 
air, instead of trumpet-call and battle-cry only a Jong, low 
singing on the beach. N'o! ore thlf>g besido— a faint warn- 
ing from ssithln a deserted hovef. Again, from without, 
beast before the desolate threshold woke thehilhbom *choo 
with his hossllng. Sorely a stray dog had got m there as 

been unable to get out. She would open the door bare/ywio 

enough to throw him some of the pilot bread she d hroug 
in her pocket for luncheon. She lifted a ?and to the ro« 
latch, but, instead of opening the door outright, sh« . . ’ 

svith nothing in It of reflection, made her firet ’ 

“ Come 5n,^ said a voice. She started back and held her 
breath. Again (hat low, •• Come •£»• , .i.« time 

It to her ttat ibo «.«« n..,, .t "Ij ””V”' 

even more that she must obey the sroice. y . ^ u.j 

come? Taking uncertain hold of her TOurage P 

door, for it ^ 

had time only to see that a man, hall sitt ... p -■hltflinir 
bod, with s grty amy b'a”'T">"t b'J sJ|'t„j]y mtinS 
away at a long narrow bit of flat wood, one , . u. 

at tlie moment, though she remembered made an 

saw a stranger'at his^ be dropped his kode atid 
action automatic to lay protecting hands on a *"1^ . s 
half out, half under the low bed. Hildegarde s 
of necessity centred in the dogs; bis, shal^ -i.f faid 

conducting defence from the foot of the ^d. The g 
hold on Red’s collar and dra^red him 

plain now she had done so. that he considered the decrep 
animal, half muflled in the blanket, as vanquished already an 
quite unworthy of more consideration than could be conveyi^ 
in a final volley of scornful howls. After «’bicb relief to his 
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teeJlngs, Hild^arde’s feUow-intrudtr pointedly turned his 
back and went sniffing about the fortorn little room. 

•' I am sorry we disturbed you,” the girl said to the hollow- 
eyed, unkempt being on the bed. There were curious scars 
on the wasted face set in its frame of wild tawny hair and 
wilder tawnier beard. No scattering of silver here and there, 
but just at the temples the hair was white as wool. As she 
saw plainer now, being used to the dimness, the face, striking 
as it was., impressed her chiefly through that quality of 
special ghastliness produced by a pallor that shows ciay*like 
under tan. '* I thought,” she said, winding up her apology, 
■' 1 thought the dog was shut op here alone — forgotten.” 

•‘ It might come to he like that,” he said, and paused an 
instant, as if for breath. When he spoke again it was less 
to his visitor than as if to soothe the ruffled feelings of the 
miserable beast at his feet. ” It won’t be my fault, though,” 
he said. ” I'll forget most things before I forget you, shan’t 
l,Ky?" 

” That is how his master feels about this doc. too, though 
he't nothing but a mongrel,” Hildegarde said. She was 
thinking, “The man is very Ml.” 

” His master — some one prospecting hereabouts*” 

Drlefty Hildegarde explained. As she moved towards the 
door, she caugitt an expression on the sunken face so arrest- 
ing, that straightway she said to herself, “ What is a 
starving dog rnore than a dying man, that 1 should come to 
help the one and fly the other?” 

" I am afraid you are very Ml.” 

*• Yes,” he answertd quietly. 

'• There’s some one at the seltlernent who looks after you?” 

He smiled faintly. " They’ve given me up as a bad in- 
vestment.” 

” Oh I” broke from the girl’s lips, as she leaned forward 
and then caught berseli up. Was the hermit not dead after 
all? ■ Was she lace to face at last with the discoverer of 
the Mother Lode? If so, she mustn't seem to know. 
“ Isn’t there any doctor here?” added hurriedly. 

” There's a fellow tbw caH ’Doctor.’ ” 

•'Then let me go lor hlin.” 

“’He’s off prospectir®." 

. “ When will he be back?” 

" After I’m gone, I guess,’.’ 

" Oh, you are leaving here?” and the moment she said it 
she leh the cruelly of the qoestioa. 
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But he only answered “Yes,” and left her to miss or W 
divine his meaning. Looking in hjs face she forgo 
character of hermit, and fell to wondering whom he bad 
in the world to care about hU leaving it. I"* ‘"f , J' 
knew that a man with such a spirit looking out of ey 
those-for a man like this to dee, meant to soine one far 
away the worst that could befalL And suddenly she felt 
she was enviable, being there, if in some way she could help 

him. What was there she might do? ijj„^l,vat 

He glanced at the foot of the bed, where the ji°g lay 
his feet. " When did you say you were going back to y 

lor a„ hour or shr snid. "Jlo™ >ho» '“H 

enough for me to When did «*„^^wAuskiIv 

” If you’d give me a little water, he spoke hwk y 
She went to a sine bucket that st«x>d m the comer. I nt 
afraid this isn't fresh,” she said. , ^ j-o. 

“ Yes. An old fellow brought it only an nour 

There’s the cup.” milk can. which 

She followed his eyes to a some one Jar* 

she filled and rinsed, saying cheerfully, i 
look after you.” u ...rt.indrel looks.” 

“ No, it isn’t after me the “ Is he hanging 

great eyes darkening, he lowere d his ^ 

about still? A sort of tramp out to the 

•• No, the man I think you mean nas 
gulch. ” , ..r^ that in his face when 

” H'm I Tired of waitingl xhe dog raised 

he brought in the water, didn * .• .j|.g 05 afraid of you. 

her head. " Yes, he waw t anythi g , Hc pulled himself 

Ky, as he used to be. ^ „pon the piece of wood 

up and fell to work with a knife P ^ 

that lay on the grey banket. L—in.slck, thought the giM. 

Suspiciousness has made u-njlccrchief as she lookej^ 

She dried the dripp ng can on happened to her eye? 

over at the dog. P«»r Ky. 'Vh jewr 

Left it up yonder. tundra, and with his wIM 

to the white surf curling ,h Jlut not even long 

head he made a little feve »h wbittling. A. .be 

enough to drink did be stop his reach, she 
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ness. Tlien with an inward •hriokinp, jaw that to every 
finger b\H two, tl^je final joint or more was l.ackiog, ■’ lUjw 
dreadfully you’ve been hurt.” 

He looked up and then followed the direction of her 
glance. "Yes, 1 got a good deal tn.iuled only hall 
articulate the iterated hurdett— “ up yontkr.” 

His vcMce m.ide her heart oche for pity of such utter we.ik- 
ness. Tlie task he had set himself looked os painful ns 
impossible. Yet rcmemlicting the solace whittling seems to 
be to certain backwoodsmen, *’ Ho you do that (or amuse- 
ment?” she asked dinidenlly. 

"If that's wlul it is I shan't lack entertainment. ” 

She looked wondCTingly in his face. 

” I was weeks before cutting up a little wood. Rut some, 
body stole It. Scarcer than gold up here. ” 

Oh yes, the discoverer of the Mother l.odc had stores of 
the preeious metal hidden av.oy aomewhcfe. The skulker 
among the rocks — h* knew I 

” nte help.” She went closer with outstretched 
hand. Dul he started and dropped the clumsily.hrld wood. 
It all happened in an instant. Hddegardc. (olkiwmg the look 
00 the sMid face he was bending down, saw that his concern 
was not for the precious and sole piece of timber in the hut, 
but for the oilskin bundle under the bed, whirh her dog was 
In the act of investigating. The lulf-bllnd lienst on the 
blanket saw too. She made one bound and fell ujion llildt- 
garde’s companion with a fury that filled the narrow spuce 
with noise of battle. The sick man called r>iT his dog, while 
Hlldcgarde reviled hers and tugged at his rollar. 

When peace was again rcviurcd, ” I must l.ike liiin away,” 
said bis mistress. •' He’s Irchaving very badly.” 

'• No, It will be all right if I ” Tlie ‘;ick man leaned 

still further over the side of the narrow bed, and fastened the 
h.md Hildegarde couldn’t bear to look >it under the knotted 
oilskin. 

As she saw him feebly straining to lift it, ” Oh, let me,” 
She said, and bent to help fairn. 

Again his dog Hew to the rescue, while the man himself, 
with a desperate final effort, almost snatched the bundle from 
under her lingers. ” I— -I b^your pardon,” he said, panting, 
and again he made his dog fie down. 

But Hildegarde'a feelings were a little hurL Tlie normal 
miner, she had always understood, showed people his gold 
— «ven trusted them to handle it. 
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■' Poor old Ky,” Ihc sick man went on ] 

has cot so used to cuardinc this — J'' ? see J?)- othi 

jntjjpin}; the unsavoury bundle— ^^she cant J 

creature come near it without— , hut 

Voii’te nuite as bad." Ilildecatdc >aiJ, 
dance at the (ace. with "" '“'‘,‘’f/°f7li te'in (ahlj i«<'S 

ler set down hit cscitement. and the (ailiite in ? J . 

Inc her. to the darleninc o( all thlnss In the ca" 
’''■■■'''l”stirro'e yon think I base somethi.e 
^"ri:;;”s;;;"brz'tt.h«inA..u^a..™;.;^i 
' ‘■!;t'n'.;'i'hinrirwe X-ri'-l; LKmr he’».beii. a, he 

ol "0^0,1 ,Jin.e.»y rhanced tn 



(I Vf. or>(r thsSt tsme north««ra m- 
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ore I see up here, the more I want to see.” She sat down 
1 the earthen floor Just inside the threshold, and spread 
ut the yard-square tinted paper. As she bent over it, 
What part of the map lures you most?" she asked, won- 
:rtng if she would hear where was the home of this curious 
:ing dying up here alone. 

As he did not answer at once, she looked op, laying her 
and on the paper and saying, ■' This for me.” 

She saw him take surer hold on the packet he was guard- 
ig, and he leaned across it to see precisely what portion of 
re earth’s surface her hand was coveting. 

” Vou want to know the name of the most interesting 
ountry in the world?” she asked, smiling. 

” Well, what do you say?” He seemed to humour her. 
"The name of the most interesting country on the face 
if the globe is under my hand.” She lifted it. He peered 
lown. She pushed the rustling paper across the uneven 
loor, till leaiucic over he coutd read, in big black letters, the 
vofd UNEXPLORED.” 

" Ah 1" he said softly, with as great a light in his face as 
{ those letters had indeed spelt home. " Pou feel that?” 

I didn’t know that women ” He broke off, and absently 

look a fresh hold on the bundle, as though anticipating some 
adroit attempt upon his treasure. 

His foolishness about that packet had got upon Hildc' 
garde’s nerves. ” People who don't know them think China- 
men are all alike. Men who know little of women think the 
same of us." 

He smiled, " Do you mean you realise how precious those 
blank spaces are?” Again he craned weakly over the bundle 
and stared down at the map- The thought again occurred to 
her that his look was like the look a wanderer turns home. 
Wondering about him she hardly listened to the words he 
was saying, bow the kit^om of the unknown shrinks and 
shrinks and soon shall vanish from the maps — worse still, 
own no dominion any more over the minds of men. 

Whether he v/as indulging some phantasy of fever she 
cc«uld not tell, but the scarred face wore a look so highly 
sorrowful, that she found herself saying, " Surely the only 
value of the empty space is that some man may one day set 
a name there.” 

He threw her a pitying look. And he stroked the oilskin 
as a child trught caress a kitten. 

" 1 see," she said, tr^ng in self-defence to be a little 
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superior, " you don’t, alter all, synJpathite with the cjpK'rtr 
spirit.” 

At which the stranjje eyes rewarded her with sudden sn'u- 
inr. “ If you mcar* you do,” he said, ” think for a 
what a power the Unknown has been jn history. 
what it’s done for people — a mere empty spate ufv'n 


" Ves. ■' she threw in, ** it has made heroes. ■ , ,, 

It has made men.” Hut for oil the restrained qualncss 
of lone his look evoked a plortous ctmipany. , . I* 

•• Ves,” she otjreetl. ” It made Cohmihus. ' 

Cortez. It made D«ke. and Look, 

*■ And all the millions emre.” he 
quiet note, ” who wdy pt.innetl or dreamed. J* 


sp.ike hia maimed fi/iKcrs wamlered over 

tick miser Ruardini; h.s -uTrit .iirtrr'litio'"'f 

k. .:M.f eves. «i*ainst hef will, kept *vr'^r\'"‘ 
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„ '*0015 that outside?” he saiH i 

'‘-J -«»■ .. h.r, 

out and see." 

lnhi!,ii(.. **’’— “Jsoih, 

“fiS. “ns Jf •• '“'“i *; 

'““S''"-"'"'" ^“’:SS 

""theft,,!. . «'l i 


«ffainjt Jhe "#Wa .,» i no s 
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S' "tb'. .N .V? ■"■> •bilnt"'-'" mV- .r' 

ooor ftfr, ,i ®f*io pu* .V .'0* door ’* * *. *oid. 

aud not a J-, 
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scornful. “You will understand why I don’t want to b« 

overheard when I tell you “ Agrain he sent the searching 

glance Into that square of the world the 

framed, and his voice was half a whisper. . . 

stand when I tell you 1 have a It^acy to leave. He waitw. 

“ Yes,” said Hildi^arde. 4 *1,. ner- 

“ How did you ‘know I” he demanded, and the ejes 
less friendly. 

“ Oh, I didn’t fcnow.” 

“Well, m^ost people, however poor, have something to 
leave, however little.” . , j -KUoer 

He lifted his hand to silence the P^'**'*"^*- than e(er 
reached her clear and sharp. I am leaving 
a man left before.” t j. esi* waitfd. 

It was true then about u.(o sim. He 

hardly breathing. He had said she coul help 
wanted a letter wntten or wtn^to a vvdJ, but h 
back upon that strained listening. You na 
Hildegarde asked. • 

■■ No.” 

“Who, then?” {nrflvUoal.” HiWe* 

“ My legacy’s toogreat tolcayetoany ,bout 

garde's eyes kindled with **^''*"’5 u on atmospb^^® 
Nome had given her a sense oJ livi S fabulous gam. 
of mighty enterprise, of giant jtumbled on by 

She was primed to hear of lucky minions 
chance. .. «t.» nation?” ^Vhy w.ns 

“ You want to make a bequMt *?•* .ly as he fiurg og<un 
he hesitating, she wondered '{"P^“'ct,'i’kncw he coiiM sfc 
that same intent look out ®[ U^bintr the tocky shf^fc 

nothing but the wild while hoc*** ' . iujj he.ir nothing 

to look across the tundra. She . beach. ,, 

but the thunder of their hoof-beats ® . j ^3* ambition.^ 

At last he spoke. ^ beyond HiWcgaf' C » 

And still his cars waited for some 

hearing, and still his eyes saw *h^ «■ Hid 

He was silent so long she adventured 

you leave ambition • up yonder, 

“Yes, up yonder! - b,^rn brea’h sli.'l 

triumphantly, and he paused ‘•P^«,^T‘bVs 
ing. “Ky,” he whispered, “the hui/ 
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she’s afraid to sh^t the door. Go out, Ky, and see i£ that 
old vifiain's hanging shoot. Kyi” 

The beast took her nose out of the Uanket, and seemed lo 
implore him to reconsider his conunand. 

‘‘Co out and esploTel Go — ones i*ot*} There was a 

curious gentle note in the weak •«»«. . 

'■ Do^t send her out," Hdd^rarde pleaded. My dog s 
out there now. Poor Ky.” She was oonsaous that her 
kindness for the maimed beast pleased the owMr. 

" flave you ever cared about a dog?’ he said. ^ 

Well, if I haven’t, f know some one who has, and that s 
Red’s master. Why do you ask me?” 

“ Because \ f>nd myseW with att wy wcaVtii wanting two 
things at the last” 

•* What things?” 

" A little fire that I haven’t strength to make, and ^ friend 
for Ky.” 

“I’ll help you about the fire.” She reacted out and 
picked up (he fallen piece of wood. 

While she was opening her knife, ” I believe,” he said. 

" yes. 1 believe you would help me about Ky— it you knew.” 

” Help you, how?” 

lie fastened his eyes on the gitl’s face. ” Ky is one of 
us,” he said very low. 

" Whst do jou mean?” 

•' Only she ts better at the game." 
lllldegarde leaned rearer to catch the husky words. ” No 
one «bo e'er braved the North, no one who ever grappled 
with the ice, not orve of them all has done it more courageously 
than Ky.” The shadow-rlriged eyes sought the girl's again. 

*' Srfjody wuld be quite indifferent to Ky who cared al>out 
—who—’’ JIc broke off, exhausted by his fruitless effort 
*‘t upright, fie dropped forward on his elbows and 
rested Ins Iwarded chin in his hands. The tawny tide poured 
Nis topers, and hid the horror of them, 
To-rooTTOw,’ he said, with hi, eye* on Hildegarde, " to- 
morrow Ky w iH be the sole survhmr of the only expedition 
that ever recehed the Pole.". 
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sccmful. "Yon trill onderstand whj I don’t want to bs 

o^ erhcard when I tcD yon- " Again he sent the searching 

glance into that square of the world the drift-wood 
framed, and his voice was half a whisper. ‘‘You’ll u';'-"' 
stand when 1 tell you I bare a legacy to leave." He waiteo- 
“ Ves,” said Hildegardc. 

" How did you know I" he demanded, and the eyes « 
less friendly. 

■■ Oh, 1 didn't fcnocr." 

“ You suspected " .. ^ 

" Well, most people, however poor, have something 
leave, howe\-er little." ... 

He lifted his band to silence the platitude, and hir 
reached her clear and sharp. “ I am leaving more tha 
a man left before.” _. 

It was true then about the Mother Lod^ , v*— He 
hardly breathing. He had said she f, v‘ jfaflen 

wanted a letter written or witness to a wril, but . .p” 
back upon that strained listening, ‘‘^ou have ch 
Hildegarde asked 

"No." 

*‘ Who, then?" . .. , . „i .• iflWf- 

"My legacy's toogreatto leave to anyindivwu 

garde's eyes kindled with excitement. AH t” gjTiovphefC 
Nome had given her a sense of living *"» /.vujouj gai''* 
of mighty enterprise, of giant losses, and o.j on by 
She was primed to hear of lucl^ millin''* S‘ 
chance. , •„ wns 

" You want to make a bequest to the nation' ’inrain 
he hesitating, she wondered impatlenlly, ** " , jre 

that same intent look out of door. She rocky shore 

nothing but the wild white horses climbing t" nothing 
to lookj^iprws the tundra. She knew he coil'd 
but th» of their hoof-beats on ‘he beat 

A» ’ ' e. •• They said my trouble 

Ar mallei tor sound Word 

I. ’’ . .es saw more than hers. •< pld 

■- ■.sho.dvrt.turtdiolte''’'*'’ 

,r;: 
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she’s afraid to shut the door. Go out, Ky, and see If that 
old villain's hanging about. Jfyf” 

The beast look her nose out of the blanket, and seemed to 
implore him to reconsider his command. 

“Go out and esplorel Go-— once morel” There was a 
curious gentle note in the weak voice. 

" Don’t send her out,” Hildegaide pleaded. " My dog's 
out there now. Poor Ky.” teas conscious that her 

kindness for the maimed beast pleased the owner. 

“ Have you ever cared about a d«^?" he said. 

" Well, if I haven't, I know some one who has, and that's 
Red’s master. Why do you ask me?” 

" Because I find myself with all iny wealth wanting two 
things at the last.” 

” What things?” 

*' A little fire that I haven’t strength to make, and a friend 
for Ky." 

"I’ll help you about the fire.” She reached out and 
picked up the fallen piece of wood. 

While she was opening her knife, “ I believe,” he said. 
” yes, I believe you would help me about Ky — if you knew.” 
" Help you. hotv?" 

He fastened his eyes on the girl's face. ” Ky is onr of 
us," he said very low. 

" IVhat do you mean?” 

" Only she is better at the game.” 

Hildcgarde leaned nearer to catch she husky words. " N'o 
one who ever braved the Korth, no one who ever grappled 
with the ice, not one of them all has done it more courageously 
than Ky.” The shadow-ringed eyes sought the girl’s again. 
“Nobody could be quite indifferent to Ky who cared about 
-who—-" He broke off, exhausted by his fruitless effort 
to sit upright. He drop|^ forward on his elbows and 
rested his bearded chin in hjs hands. The t.twny tide poured 
in streams through his fingers, and Wd the horror of them. 
" To-morrow,” he s.iid, with bis ejes on Hildcgarde, " to- 
morrow Ky will lie the sole survivor of the only exp^itiort 
that ever reached the Pole.”. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

Silent the girl sat there. But senses *tss alert than 

hermit's would have felt the IS“'ra°irnce bSeen Uiese 
motionless. For all the world of difference tetween 
two, the same light was shming in „''venicnt'lovarili 

"How does the time go?” H? nmde a I 

his poohet, and then dropped his ™»d. .jj „ 

still forget-I left it— Again the motion, 
put jmur watch where I can sM itr „„p3nion non t 

‘ Oh, go on, go on r she urgeo. * / 

?°..‘??ry“-';ientv of time ISSJ 

L^rdftirsh??il“" oil, b^nd'’do.bting, hi. .tee “« 

Out of her cowboy hat she several Inches into 

the foot of the bed she thrust the hat pm s 
the peat wall above where the Ky. th**' 

sence was so resented by the great exp jjjijegarile must 

the watch could be hung «P*^ , ^cheon in her pocket, 

needs retreat. She remerobe^ the i nothing of ft 

and offered Ky a share. Na ^7 

“ ■‘IX™ i. down I, the door.-; .0^1-”“;"; Kind 
done. When HiUrgordo had ""rrd the d B M„i„g thing ' 
when he turned his blind eje about again, ■», 

Upon the wall. , , i, .Ttls/ied. ‘‘Now toRc 

^Sol” the rich man Bank hack s * years Into a" 

you to help me about Ky, I .f.fjnfmber when I 
hour, hforc than «w«>ty, hyrd at h 

to think about finding the *<***• ,,P '7^ Instant IhWrR* 

hood. rVe worked at It ever sm«. mi iMt 

dropped her shrinking h^rd the gtst* 

maimed hand for the cui^ f ' ^dTote went on. ** I 
on the cracker-bos, as hw elwed t'®’" 
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by going ia a Revenue cutter to Pott Bartow; and 1 bad 
been in two arctic expeditions before the one I'm telling you 
about. But on both of those others I was the one man who 
wasn’t going for the Pole. I was going for experience. I 
never believed my chiefs would get there, but I always be- 
lieved 1 would — later. 1 had theories.*' 

*' Oh, I wish you had known a friend of ours ” 

" I had a friend of tny own. The year after I got back 
from the second voyage, I met one night, at a club in New 
York, a young Russian-American, who was nearly as keen 
about polar problems as 1 was. We talked arctic explor- 
ation all that winter of '95 and '96^ \Vc both believed 
tremendously in Nansen.” 

" So did he — our friend-” 

*' We agreed we'd have given ten years of life to have had 
the honour of going along with the Norwegian. But he had 
been away now nearly three years. How far had he got? 
What had happened? Even experts began to say, ’ Attolher 
expedition crushed in the arctic ice. ' But neither my Russian 
nor I believed that Nansen was dead, and we began privately 
to discuss a rescue party. We agret^ that if we carried out 
our idea, and if we found Nansen unsuccessful, we’d offer 
him our ship to come Itome in and we — we'd push straight 
on. Ours shouldn’t be any trumpeted ‘ Oash for the Pole ' 
—how we loathed the cheap gallaotry cl the phrase I" The 
voice that had flared up an instant fell again as he said, “ We 
knew something, even then, of the snairs pace of that labour- 
ing on; that doing battle for every yard; that nightmare ol 
crawling forward inch by inch— only so, we knew, might a 
man make his ‘ Dash for the Pole.' But the plan of setting 
off without saying to any one what it was we were hoping 
to do, supplied my Russian and me with our Brst condition 
for making the attempt.” 

Was it indeed only water in the cup, that after another 
draught of it he should seem to throw off weakness, as you 
might a burdensome cloak? " My friend had money, so had 
I. No need of a public appeaL No need to beat the big 
drum and talk talk Both ol us had felt the irony ol each 
explorer’s coming back to assure the world that he had never 
meant to find the Pole. What he had gone for was explor- 
ation of the ice-fields this ride. Hal Hal” It was strange 
that such a feeble little laugh could give out such a world of 
irony. " Or else, what he’d gone lor was to ascertain the 
salinity of the polar seas, or to determine the trend of arctic 
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currents. Or to explain ” — again that hardly audible 
laughter — “how the Jeannette's oilskin breeches got to the 
Greenland coast ; anything under heaven, except reaching the 
paltry Pole. So as we knew we were made of no belter stuff, 
if as good, as our predecessors, we said that we, too, if «e 
came back with only some deep sea dredgings, a few photo* 
graphs of ice-pressure effects — sketches of Aurora Boreaus, 
and a store of polar bearskins and walruS’*^*^®’ 
would find ourselves pointing to these as the treasures ne 
staked life and ^ufation for. So hard it is to suffer f e 
extremity and still have to say, ‘ I failed!”' , , 

He lay silent so long that Hildegarde que«d Cheviot- 
“They say It’s harder for an American.” 

“What is?” ^ ... 

“ To accept defeat. Harder for us than for the others. 

” Why do they say that?” . 

“ I've heard it’s because we make such a fetish of su«es - 

Still he lay there silent. It was as if the oil in the “^P_ 
failed. “ Yes, yours was a good plan,” she said. . 
those others, the old-world people, that they say sre s 

than w. Sh. saw that it tamed hi> '‘a 

wards her, listening. “If even they made, ex eu > • 
shirked saying they'd failed— yours was the best—* > 

It was a splendid plan I" ,, 

“ Are you saying we're a nation of boasters? 

Good 1 that had roused him. "Do you say 

We are everything under the sun. Most vain and brag- 
gart. Most discreet and self-effaang. hfosj r 
obvious. Most subtle and complex.. The found 

thing — good or evil— that's the Amencan. ,**'* , .^e 
out the tiny watch face on the peat wall. ' . R,Vfif 

tonic that was acting like a cordial mixro with P '.uj jj,{ 
or wrong, he was under the domini^ of a u ,o 

flickering up of energy wwld fail tfjlp d;,c seemed 

account. Even to remember that small shi P , 
to nerve him anew. Each look a lash. It 

“ As I’ve said, my Tartar and 1 bid '’"/Ve 
and agreed, ‘ For fear we fall Into the we 

say we're going at all/ not even to find N 

should promise too much. We , «fy gussbn 

attempt under the guise of a whaling -ionr with o"* 

had already sent out two, and had once g 
of them. I had spent a winter with the bamoy 
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•'Wbatl I’ou did that?" His eyes, though not his mind, 
took in the girl's breathless agitation. He paused, but his- 
thoughts were too far away. *' I thought only one roan had 

ever " began the girl trembling, and then, “ Go on, go 

on." 

"We were both still young. Yes, six years ago I was 
young; and hard as a husky. But not so hard as a roan need 
be who goes exploring In the tnild dimate of the drawing- 
room.” 

Hildegarde bent towards Wm, with wildly beating heart. 

" We were just on the poirtt of clurtering our ship, when 

one evening He looked through the peat wall a 

thousand leagues. 

“ One evening — what?” 

“ I saw a face. A girl’s soft face, but it cut the cables of 
my ship and set her afloat-drifting, derelict, for all 1 cared. 
A little doll’s face. But it shut out everything else under 
the skies 1" 

Oh Bella — Bella, was it yours — that face? “Go on,” 
breathed the girl at the door. 

" When her people said she should never marry a man 
who might any day go off on one of these protracted voyages, 
I looked at the face, and I said I would never explore 
again.” The glazed eyes turned to Hildegarde, but it was 
the old hfigtitviaioiv they saw, not this newer, sohet presence, 
with net cheeks bj; the door. 

•' I told ray Russian to draw on me for half the funds, and 
to find another fellow-traveller. But she was too young to 
marry, they said. We must watt a year. I said I would 
wait. >Vhert the year was half gone, 1 was in London— 
because the Face was there.” Sttll looking through the wall 
he groped for the cup. Hildegarde rose, and put it in hia 
hands. Oh poor, poor hands! No need to turn shuddering 
away. They were softly wrapped from her sight in a mist of 
pitiful tears. 

He gave her back the cup. " We had been to a skating 
party," he smd. Something grotesque conjured by the con- 
trast of that light phrase wafted out of a butterfly world to 
fail ill such A place at such an hour wade tor the unreality, 
not of far-off London, nor of parties where pretty ladies play 
at being in a_ world of icc— the conjuration merely lifted the 
dim hut and Its wild occupant into the realm of the phantas- 
magoric. The girl saw all in & wavering dimness, shot 
dazzlingly with splinters of sunshine. But the mao went on, 
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in that level >tone, “I remember her saying- it tb^Rt 
party given in London on artificial ice-an absurd ^a.r. 
Lt shf said, ‘ Wasn’t it nice of me to get you a" 
too? ^ It will seem quite like going to your horrid North 

*'°How plain Bella’s voice sounded in the 

why he was smiling. Bella could always bring that look 

"''‘‘YVJ. like the North Pole.’ A'ldJ -nt^a^d 
skated with her. Afterwards, at the ^ ^Te fell on 

her and her mother into the Jnd three 

the orange-coloured bill of the Poll Gasette. m. 
words printed there blared out like trumpets. 

NEWS FROM NANSEN. 

He’s found it I I «id to f "ried hutrfh in^ihc 

and I could have Bung “P boy " was ashamed of 

sober street. As I called to th^e vsDoy i 
my voice. I thought P»ple trembled w 

When r pulled my hand out of street. The boy 

I dropped the coin and it rolled [Jj . j^ever mind I 

ran after it, and I damned him fo „ Pjj,e bey ran on. As 
Give me a paper !’ * Mmself from 

I stood there waiting for him to disenta 
traffic and come back, I sromed ® what had It been 

he done it— that splendid f« 71,6 knowledge 

like? Well, soon I should know. 

had cost so m^h, s<»n * of the upper regions fell 

for a penny I The awful majesty 01 

^”with a growing escitement pamlu>'(( 

” “of ^OTrsc-ot "j .plril te'< C"S 

" And vet, now that it had come, mr 1 j there 

sudden and acute, tb« I | lUething qui'* "fl*,* 
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It was Just a poig'nant reaJifatlon that almost the last of the 
Jealous old world's secrets had been forced out of her keep- 
tng. This thing that men had dreamed about before ever 
they'd girdled the globe — it was ao more the stuff of dreams. 
The thought of Captain Cook aod Franklin flashed across ray 
mind, and 1 remembered the men of the Jeannette. But it 
wasn’t till 1 remembered the men unborn that I measured the 
full extent of the disaster. The generations to come would 
never know what it had stood-for — this goal the Norwegian 
had won. They wouldn't have to spend even a penny to hear 
all about it. It would be thrust at them — this shining and 
terrible thing men had died to^ain — one leaden fact the more, 
conned in a heavy book. Stripped to the lean dimensions of 
a date I Discovery of America. Discovery of the Pole. 
Who thrills o\er these things when they are done? And now 
the newsboy was coming slowly back, rubbing tlic mud oil my 
half-crown. In a second I should be reading how the last 
great stronghold of Wonder was destroyed. ‘ Well, the 
world’s grown poorer 1’ I said to myself, and I counted my 
change, thinking less ol Nansen's news than of those men 
of the future. He had taken from them the finest playground 
ever found for the imagination— the bst great field for grim 
adventuring. 

“ I opened tlic paper and read that Nansen had turned back 
before reaching the cightyseventh parallel. 

" The Pole was still to be found.” 

Ah, Bella, when you saw that took go travelling so far, so 
far— you must have known that he would follow. Poor little 
Bella 1 

Under those vision-filled eyes, the crippled dog, still sleep- 
ing, made a muffled sound. " Ky is dreaming,” said the sick 
wan absently, ” that she Hears a seal crying ' Ho-00,’ with 
his nose aboie the Ice. Or she thinks she hears the ' Kah 1 
kahl sah 1 sah 1' ol the auks. So do 1, sometimes.” 

” But you prcmiised * the Pace ’ you wouldn’t think of the 
Arctic any more.” 

” \cs,” and weakness of the flesh or weight of tnewory 
held him a moment silent. "She always said that if the 
Norwegian had been suceesslut ahe and 1 would never hate 
tju.trrclled. She wrote that in every letter after I left her. 

1 don't know. She was very young. She never under- 
stood ”— he glanced at Ifddegardo— ” never understood wha\ 
was the most L-itcresting pjjce on the map. She thought it 
a* 
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Paris. •• He smileA " Maybe ''n ii.SJ 
know. All I do know IS “ nrwi 'n 
voice and air— “a few weeks after 1 Chrlstt.inu t-‘ 

the London street, Borisoff came a^ro. ro ,k. 

talk things oxer. All this time that I the 

Face he had been building a ship as . p,,je 

Fram. No man would dare say more. I • <,f iiuni 

ments with .a e rew and company of picked me ^.j i «c'd 
his old whaling people- lie had news {! «,hiM 1^ 

sent the year before to Siberia, of'" . . ^ 
waiting with the pack up there n.^' 

Chelyuskin and the Kara Sea, hm-i'P- ” 

PoriLil." The ,» Mh-. 

was a tremendous lellowl i never » JP'f ’* 

didn’t believe in Horisoff. '*1“ ^1“/^?.,*, ../him 
he broke off. ” Hut thcgre.it lli^‘ '• >‘‘‘5 T 

Ihnt b..lh hail Ih-it ra’"'”' I'all >>' "■ 

thinyr ataa "h earth "t ““T h. I tvri a tf't belt aril 
Lar^a I A nuh M.e. the I},/ J.j'.'ito hart'. i- 

the warm corner by the fire. I»uth« . t„ „,t nsl 

hiJ prey-*' brought f’"'. f , 'uj,|„ .i> his sidci 

•V'f, °L7ir^"^ "nVii'i 

the . Smell thmi.- « •‘•'"a™ 
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roan va the little saloon ot the Nar-jRat— ’f.Ilh the loose ice 
grinding against the ship’s sides. And no'one said, but 
every one was thinking, * We’ll find the Pole.’ Borisoff was 
a born leader. Not a soul on the ship but believed Borisoff 
would do anytliing he set out to do. They all knew by now 
how extraordinarily well equipped «e were. Borisoff showed 
again and again how we should profit by the failure of our 
{orerunners. Well, that was in September. We were 
frozen in, and we drifted with the ice all that winter and 
following summer; drifted in the dark, with bears prowling 
round the ice-shrtwded ship; drifted in the midnight sun, 
with guillemots and fulmars circling about our rigging." 

He sat there some seconds staring through the peat wall, 
ne\ er seeing the open watch, forgetting the irrevocable hour. 
As though she, too, shared iw some ehVll vvston, the dog 
shivered. 

To bring the master back, "Ky is cold,” said Hilde- 
garde, and would bate thrown over her a trailiTig end of 
blanket. 

” No, no, she's not cold here.” the sick man answered, but 
In a voice so faint and far Hildegardc wondered il he nould 
ever speak again. 

To mask her creeping fear and bridge the silence, ■' Why 
does she shiver, if she’s not cold?” 

His absent eyes came slo\\l;|i back to where the dog was 
uneasily dozing. ” Thinks we're crossing the icc moraines — 
thinks she can't go on->thcn remembers the whip. The whip 
that flies out when you least expect it, eh, Ky? and bites the 
hair off clean.” He bent forward, and gently laid his dis- 
torted hands on (he scarred and trembling hide. The dog 
was quiet again. 

“That first w-intcr,” he went on, "one of our men was 
killed by a bear, and one died from a n.itural cause. He 
would have died st home. Early in the summer came the 
day when the icc gripped us. Our tough ship might have 
been an eggsheff. But we were ready. " 

” You had to abandon her?" 

He gave a short ood. ” Sledges oul ivn the ice away from 
the pressure area, packed and kayak-loaded. tVe hail kept 
the dogs in condition by short joumeis. and we knew they 
were as splendid animats (or work as' they were terrible for 
fighting. We couldn't prevent them from tearing each other 
to pieces, but between whiles thev e.vr]-ied us on. Eh, Kv? 
You canied us on— for you tarried our means of life. Or 
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maybe wc carried you — with oiir whips and ehibs and evr^rt. 
It s horrible to look back, that’s why I di> It. to save Ky 
eyes implored the dumb cititiire’s 
i hose days and months of forcinj: the d«iadW pack c'cr 
the pressure rld|:es J— and when the patirnt bo.isti 
from sheer exhaustion, shouting at them till csir own >rii,rx 
tore our nerves and burst our %fry ear-<!rur*s. hintenii’c l ur 
hearts, beating the splendid anlin.als, till thrv Lit err' 
“y one on those desolate tec-plaini and diwL "eil. 
well —he made sure of the bundle agaio— "the ‘i'T' 
the best of it. H> blood-markei! m.iny a mile ef ^^e r' i’f 
ice. we stumbled from II«v to fli'c, we stormetl thf 
ndges, and when the te.-ims had dwindled and the k« ipr''’'’’ 
m long re.Tches, we took the remaining ifog* into oiir t.m'it 
boats and along the w.iter Lanes we s.aileil and »ille<l " 

’■ To the role.'* Voo *//.l find the~ — *’ 

” |.ord 1“ he inferrupteil, “ finding the Pole Nn*t a |’''t ^ 
cn hunting for it I Th.sf# wh.it the men of the ful'ite **1” 
never know. Von e.ift re-id the kiml of thing we went ihro'ii' * 
In iny irttic book. Vott e.sn rraij It nil, and then Lrmv 
nothing atonit it. We did im|H>s»ii>}e things. Thing* a".*' 
man u dl t.ay hi* can’t d-K And then he d-'es them. Il'< •''•i’ 
he must. An«l because hxmart eiidiiriim'e Is the <ine n liSi V 
Jeff in the worl.f.'* 

An instant he atoppeif foe breath. “ (IikmI men, fl'l 
frilowi, but their Uxtes are mo vender, fjcssl dogs, I 
Ky’* the one ih.n'i hit." 

There « as « l.wig silenee in the slim liitfe ti"iiii. 

•' Hat you rearhed the I’ole, |i.>ric«fr and rr.iil" 
fL'«l/ he thi'x.k his wuM lie.si|. '• .Not Jlciivi/f.” TI-'i* 
was *,>r.fe f-.r a while. 

’* ll m ;af hise brm very horrible fnr yi.u wh'n he ^ *' 

" Ws, • J t* e *ifh man. and llili.'»t'erde si** th" 
set h ird'T yr: c-.ilrr the tawny r!<»id '• I he di / he d - I 
ejT.e a prsat f .rrr of l..>l*.er a»fint I'« " 

L-v:,. ,■? fcjJ r..eer. war.ferirsf «il ti'-»" li'** d.i/» l‘ '* 
grrjt »>j/t r.ij lo-m mo- l.,d * ' 

t.-net gijf.-ut t-.il till, f-r »i/hr i.f it f i. »i 

r‘-tilti-'ar'gk., J.,.d w.s '.ii.-o. * < 


La-4 rr..7-.it Ir-^n t * <.■»«! t,f t.’.ts \ -^‘■1 


t-i -ei 1’^ e..r/**.n i> it ).A.I c^r/ <d if ' 
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‘ I’ll rest here. ‘ Borisoff had said, and ” — a lonjr time seemed 
to go by — " I’ve no doubt he rests well. Splendid /cllou, 
BorisoR. 

" The next day I cot Ws name on the great log, and I went 
on alone." 

" You and Ky I" 

He nodded. Ky and the d^s that were left, fighting 
our way over the ice-moraines in a hard, fierce light, that 
seemed to come from every point of the compass at once. 1 
remember a curious optical illusion overtook me. I lost all 
faculty of seeing Ibe snow^mered ice I walked on. I could 
feel it, of course, at e*ery step. I could see my snow-shoes 
sharp as if they'd been silhouettes poised in air. But the 
terrible white light that bathed the universe seemed to be 
flooding up from under my feet as welt as beating on m) 
head. Round that white bossed shield of the frozen sea the 
sun moved in hts shrunken circle, with no uprising and no 
setting, abhorring shadow. Like that, day and night, night 
and day." 

" For how long?" 

" For a thousand years. A dog killed to feed the rest, 
end still on, ‘ for mites on miles on miles of desoUtiorv— 
leagues on leagues on leagues, without a change.’ lo k 
world as dead and white as leprosy." He closed his eyes, 
as if the midnight glare still daazied him. 

In her sleep again the dog had been moving and moaning 

"Ky is in pain," said the girl very softly, hardly daring 
to whisper. 

The sick man opened his eyes and famtlv shook his head. 
“ Only dreaming. I do the same myself. Wake in the dark, 
and think the pressure has sent the ice lowering above us. 
And white we try to get across the broken blocks, suddenly 
they begin to grind and growl and to writhe and thunder, as 
if moved to hatred ol us. Ky lost a yoke-fellow in such a 
place, crushed between the shrieking boulders. Quiet. Ky 1 
The esplorlrg's all done. At least ” — be looked up — " I’d 
like to think—” 

" You may.” 

" Tliank you,” said «ie och man. 

*' Yes, Ky,” Ilildegarcic spoke with a hillc break in her 
toice, ” the esploring’s all done." As if the dc^ had heard 
and comprehended, arw] so been delivered from evil dre.ims, 
she got up, came shakily down from the bed, and stood for 
a moment at the door looking out. 
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“ What’s ahead of us, Ky?” he asked dreawily. An 
ice sky or a water sky?” 

How was it you could tcH?” . ... 

" Oh, you leam. The field ioe reflection « the bnunfei . 
a little yellow. Drift Ice, purer white. New ice, prev. Afw 
uhere there's open water the ‘ blink ‘ i« slatcy, t'n I it, y 
or blue, like the skies of California." . 

•• Rut the Pole?” The word brought a stirtled kn'k into 
his face, and his eyes guarded the threshold so v«>” 
sunk her voice to meet his humour. ” WhJt wa» ' 
she whispered. 

Ky knows,” he nnswererl warily. .^y P'! r nn 
With a supreme humil.ty-or was it a h.ph irdnT 
her part? — the great esplorer crossed the ihrrsho" 
outside in the sun. ... . i.:,. t,»rf " 

•• I've womlered alMnit it a gorxl clral, as I . .J,, 

said the tick man. ” It ahnost sren.s as if ^ „ 

world-scheme were so preclotis 

Ih.r ..rail lb.ir CJrl, h..nMip<. > ',’'.7 

noitiin,; tKey'.e found l.ttnr ua.nf .U' h ‘ ii.mu 
,r,. fe.id. chn 0,1,. of .1.0 ..ruci-In S'l'"' , 

OulL And if. > 1 ". «fonth-J n.if Ihn l i 'J ' 
OiiTpnd hi. .<.icc-".hi. Inonnli,. ' 7 , « ' ' ‘'rKn 

that men cm embark upoiv— this is the pte-'t * k / 
pare Ixhifid." . .. _ 

” Rut what.” she p.>infed to the h'' '■ 

between psunt arms, '*»hat Is In lh‘t? u... ih,, »« r'l 




CHAPTER XXV 

"What One up yoodcr?” HiMegarde’s voice was as 

shed as his own. 

" Kjome." 

••Who is that?" 

•‘Tile God of the Unknown North. Hadn't jou heard 
that in all the old lands, from Greece to Mesico, there was 
always an altar to the Unknown Cod?" 

She nodded. 

•' When men in their foolishness threw down those temples, 
the old {rods fled to the farther countries. Last of all to the 
world's waste plarcs-’* lie held up one horrible hand, and 
made a protesque motion of "eome nearer." 

She obejed. 

" The preatest of these Gods of the Unknown — he sat on 
ft throne of ice at the top of the world. The ethers — they 
had found no rest from the men of the West. Behind the 
Great Wall of China we hunted them out. We forced our 
way to them through J.inan ports. We Jet the garish day 
Into the dim temples of Korea, and the gold terraces of holy 
Lhassa are trod by alien feet. Cut the uttermost North 
was all inviolate till I enme. I made the kingdom mine. 
Cut now "—he lifted the maimed right hand Me one taking 
oath—" now 1 abdicate. | will destroy my title deed*. 
Tire 1 a little fire I" His hands fumbled among the i-havings 
In the blanket, and leserisMy he caught up the knife. 

'• No, no. Lei roe,” she said. " I’ll do it for you See, 
I can split the kindling straight donn She strained to 
make gorsl the tioast. "Just a moment ! Oh, bm Ihis kind 
of wood is tovghl What is it? Not a piece cf drift — so 
flat and smooth ?" 

" I'lece of a breVen ski— mv snow shoe ” While she forced 
the sharp bl.sde down, he »as calling out, " K> ! D’vou 
hear that fellow laughing at us?" 

The dt>g turned obedient, and both her pointed cars seemed 
to be pricking at the silence. 

at; 
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■' Whai's ahend of us, Ky?" he asked dramily. '‘An 
Ice sky or a water sky?" 

was it you could tell?” ..... 

Oh, you learn. The field ice reflection is the bns-nfest. 
a little yellow. Drift ice, purer white. New ice, gr*);' And 
"here there’s open water the ‘blink ’ is slatey, isn t it, hyf 
or hlue, like the skies of California. ” 

Dut the Pole?” The word brought a startle'! look into 

his face, and bis eyes t^arded the threshold so fiercely, sne 
sunk her voice to meet his humour. ” \Vhat na* 
she whispered. „ 

” Ky knows.” he answered warily. “Ky 
With a supreme humility — or was It a high indinc'e'' 
her part? — the great explorer crossed the ^reshold m 
outside In the sun. . „ 

“ I’ve wondered about it a good deal, as I've 
said the sick man. ” It almost seems as If nothing » • 

world'Scheme were so precious as suffering. Mw 
when thev recall their early hardships. Dimly they see 
nothing they’ve found later was of such value W 
yes, beside the days of the struggle the days of the har\ 
are dull. And It’s this ’’—he crouch^ over the * , ’„u 
dropped his voice—” this incentive to the greatest stniw 
that men can embark upon— this Is the great legacy I 
leave behind. ” 

“But what,” she pointed to the thing he was huggieff 

*‘what is in that?" , 

T/ie prooft," he whispered, and started when the « 
was out. It seemed to Ilildcgarde that he held the wealfi"* 
r still- .nnrf o;n hr^ nut off telling "hfi* 


set the world ringing with it, ky. Only w- -- . 

yes, hut you most !” Ifildcgarde half started ton* 
« afte r I swore an oath, >ou 

■ the wild head. *' The one up yondec* 



CHAPTER XXV 

‘ WuAT One up jonder?” Hildc^arde’s \oice was as 
bed fis his oviT>. 

' Kyome.” 

' Who is that?’* 

‘The God of the Unknown N'orlh. Hadn’t >ou heard 
t in all the old lands, from Greece to Mexico, there was 
rays art altar to the Unknown God?” 

>])« nodded. 

■ When meri In thsir foor>shn<s» threw down those temples, 
old f?ods (led to the farther countries. Last of all to the 
rld’a waste places.” He held up one horrible hand, and 
de a protrtque motion of ” come nearer. ' ’ 

She ol>«)ed 

' Tlte greatest of ihc«e Cods of the Unknow n — he sat on 
hfooe of ice at the top of the world. The others — they 
i found no rest from the men of the West. fJeWnd the 
eat \Vall of China we hunted them out. We forced our 
y to them through Japan ports. We let the garish day 

0 the dim temples of Korea, and the gold terraces of holy 
assa are trod bv alien feet. Sut the uttermost North 
s al! Inviolate till I came. I made the kingdom mine, 
t row he lifted the maimed right band like one taking 
th— " row I abdicate. I will destroy my title deeds, 
rel a little fire r* His hands fumbird among the shat ings 
the U.mVet, and feverishly he caught up the knile. 

*' No, no. Let me/’ she said. ” I’ll do it for you. See, 
can split the kindling straight donn.” .She strained to 
ike gne^ the boast. ” Just a moment I Oh. but this kind 
wood is tcnighl What is it? Not a piece of drift— so 

1 am! smooth?” 

" rieceof a brnkmski— myano«-ihoe.” While she forced 
e sharp blade down, be wax calling out, " Ky U'vou 
ar that fellow laughing at us?” 

The deg turned rhedieot, and both her pointed ears seemed 
be pricking al the snence. 

iU 
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“ ^VJlcnc^ef 1 brf'in to hop^, I hear that^^alrus guffaw. 
Ky’s m.Kter was listening with ail his shrinking soul, and 
liis eyes lcx>kctl straight through the wall, but he sMkc as 
rjuiclly as before. Ilildegarde shivered a little. Death itsejt 
could hardly remos-c him further than he bad wandered m 
those few seconds. ** Oh, come back I" she said in her heart, 
and then aloud, “ Tell me, please tell me, how I shaJI manage 
about Ky?” ,, 

" Ky?" his eyelids fluttered, and he obeyed the call. 

" Yes, how am I to make her follow me?" 

" Give her more of your pilot bread." 

" Will she leave you at the last for that?” , 

She won't know it's the last, and she U hungry. Aren i 
you, Ky?" , 

Hildegarde laid down the knife an instant, took a irag- 
ment from her pocket and held it out to the dj^. 

Very doubtful Ky came nearer. But f ‘ 

make up her mind to trust the new friend s hand. = 
garde laid the coveted morsel down. ^ to 

When Ky had cautiously snapped it up. she hob^ t 
the bedside and turned her dim eyes to the old famniar 

I’ve got it safe." He circled it with an ann, stlU 

Wofld re;er le“ hlo of his owm free will? ^^'h« vain 

"°Now hV was^ muttering absenUy., as wS 

skin. " Our harvest, yours and mine. gv?— 

through in the sowing, It was all nothing, wasn , y 
just nothing to bringing the harvest home. . . jm 

" It wasn't possible for coming to be worse th g P 

• • Borlsoff would have said no. But Bonsoff 
way. rrcknow-Kyandl." of tS 

over lustreless eyes. It was only ^ at the 

journey that he seemed alive. As she lo ^ “ijorror fell 
face, as blank and cold as a 

upon her lest he should die before Chevio .hivings had 
^Hildegarde's little r"Lfe‘"S dling foJ I 

grown into a heap. If fj^ke Kindi ? j ^3, 

deserve to be told— things— don t I . ’ 

tell her — the Face." 


" How could you do that?" it be possible 

She must break it gradually. Uouldn t it nc , 
e to find her out and tell her. 
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He looked at Hildegarde dreactuly an instant. “ I won- 
der,” he said. 

“ ru da it, if only yott’ll go on— go Qtu” 

He made a faint '* no,” with the wild head, smiling dimly. 
” Any one may have a nightmare. No one has ever told a 
nightmare so it didn't sound absurd. It's a thing you can’t 
pass on, fortunately. Vou can't recover it even for yourself. 
Of all those last weeks, only three things stand out clear. 
One was the day I saw the first fox track in the snow. ” 

■' You vjtte gVad of that?” 

” Glad of the first sign of life?” 

'* And the second thing?” 

■'The day when I looked south and saw the sky was 
yellow.” 

” What did that mean?” 

“Land. All the test’s a blur. And in the blur two 
shadows. Ky and I, on the homeward journey — the journey 
that I knew then wouldn’t end at home. Ky and I. AH our 
companions dead. The last dog. even our infinitesimal 
rations of pemmican gone. Everything gone, but Ky and my 
title-deeds.” 

" I don’t see how you bore it — how you kept alive.” 

'*/ don’t know. Later we fed on the small crustaceans 
In the ioe-channels, then tlie narwhal. But in the strain 1 
think my wits went. Mercifully 1 can’t recover much in that 
blur of agony till the moment that stands out clear as con- 
ilagratiOR in the dark — that moment when I set our course 
by the shadow my staff cast, and saw— — ” He dropped his 
hollow jaw, staring at some horror unspeakable. 

“ What was it you—” 

“ I saw that while we were stumbling blindly towards the 
blessed South— faster still the ice that ne acre on was drifting 

“ Carrying you back to ■ - * * 

” Bock to the Pole.” 

Her lingers lost their hold upon the knife 
He didn’t even notice that she was no longer keeping her 
part of the compact. “Talk of Sisyphus 1 Talk of torture ! 
Ky and I, Tike halt-troitn flSes crawling over the roof of the 
world, while the greater forces carried us calmly back to the 
North ! It remains burnt Into my memory as the final type 
of hopeless human striving. Each d.iy 1 would read the 
message of the shadow on ttie icc, till 1 began to say to 
myself : The penalty lor haviog reached the Pole U that you 
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mtMt st.ijr th^rp. No me to strujjjjle. You are surrounded, 
capturrrl, brnutjht back. The spirit of the violated place 
won't nllow a man to carry fin victory home. It was then 
I understood. " Palm across palm he laid his fumbling hands, 
but his faint-moving lips brought no sound forth. 

■■ You prayed.*'* 

" I'raycd? Something of the sort. I made a vow. By 
the Unknown God I swore if I were allowed to get back 
.ilise no soul should ever know— except Just one among all 
the living. Strange it should be you !” 

Of course you were thinking of little — of ” 

Yes. I’d tell nobody, I swore, but a girL I meant a 
girl with a little doll face — a girl who wouldn’t understand 
Our national phrase for any sort of success kept ru-nniog m 
my head. I still felt I'd like her to know I hadn't failed ‘ w 
get there. ’ Foolishness, of course. W'hat I really wantw 
was that she should have a share in that vision no man s 
eyes but mine had seen. I meant to show her these.' 

It was terrible to see bis hands trying to undo the trwort. 
Put while again she hacked at the unyielding wood, Hilde- 
gardc followed fascinated each grotesque move the side man 
made. At last the tight^lrawn knots had yielded. Betwew 
the four comers of the aodent oilskin, creased and twjstrt 
and stained, the harvest of John Galbraith’s life lay open la 
the hollow between his knees. Hildegarde stood up with 
knife caught in a deft of the ski, staring. He 
the little horde of discoloured papers that Jay on a flat ttatt* 
box, a theodolite, a pocket sextant, and a record cylinder. 

“ Notes, sketches, tables of temperature and magnetic 
variation, casual phenomena. Oh, I found out strange 
secrets 1 The whole story’s here, I’d sooner have left my 
bones up yonder than not bring her back the proof^ n 
opened out the chart and hung over the grimy, tattered s 
as though it were some work of art triumphant— a periec- 
tion of beauty unimagined in the world before. As he sa 
there hugging the shabby heap between his knees, you u 
have thought that stained and s^ta-soaked store must 
splendid with colour, or resonant with the organ m . 
the deep, and of great winds harping in the waste 
of a pilijrimaee no soul had made before. .h,,- 

she might, at hast, realize — ** . j 

A torn and dirty book, with comers worn "“"“J 1 

ing, and a look about its toegh, discoloured page* b 
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it bad come down a thousand jears. “My diary.” He 
turned a page. “ She couldn't have read it, wouldn't want 
so much as to touch it. Still, it was for her that even at 
the last I tariied it rather than food.” 

Opening the other side of the shallow chart-bos that was 
fitted with grooves m which sheets of stout drawing-paper 
were slipped and firmly held in place, he drew what that first 
glance seemed to reveal as a meaningless smudge of violent 
colour. “ There it tJ !“ and no sooner had he said the words, 
than nervously he was sheltering the thing behind one knee. 

“ Vou are sure that old fellow isn't hanging about.’” 

She glanced out. Quite sure." 

Cautiously he brought the paper up from its moment's 
hiding, hut his low voice dropped to a deeper register, 
" Tliat’j what il't fifce/'' 

From the hoarse triumph in the tone she knew that how- 
ever clear before his actual eyes had been once this picture 
in his hand, they saw it now no more. 

“ Thai's what Dotisoff end the rest died to have a glimpse 
of. This is what I found, instead of the palsocrystic sea. 
Here is where the ice-hiJl$ rise. There'd been a storm- The 
low cloud-masses— they were iocredible ! Like that ! And 
the senith clear, except for the banners of light.” 

Plain he had no guess that the coloured crayon was both 
marred and bettered; that the picture he had set down, with 
some fair skill, had been less moving, less poetic, even less 
true than this that chance had n-roughc with a blind but faith- 
ful attistry. For as Hildegarde stared at the prismatic haae, 
a kind of wild meaning dawned there upon the paper. Yes, 
surely, chance bad craftier hands than any but the greatest 
among the sons of men. For the picture brought that 
almost religious conviction ol the truth that great art gives. 
Just so, and no otherwise, must this thing have been. The 
dome of the sky up yonder was an inverted bowl of brass. 

. And in the heavenward hollow of it a giant brood of serpents 
flamed and writhed above a wild white waste, wanned here 
with violet, cooled there with silver and pearl. 

*' And that," she said, only to have assurance of his voice 
again, *' that's what the world is like up there?” 

*' Do you think men go so far, and walk through hell, to 
bring home a lie ? ’ ' 

Looking no longer at the orgy of colour on the paper, but 
at the reflection of the actual scene in the dying face, " It 
was like the Day of Judgment,’' said tlie girL 



■ I hitr herr." nrUtrf a 

« 8 t"jp cf tb^ N'erth, •::!» a rzjve iejtl'v* of 
ci aa <ail h'K*. , 

n.? t^• i;«k eufl «j'Jj «7fr f7W tie hjisgj^ 

erery cfoii^tvf tt^ek. fcl* fra.Te hodiJed ^ 

»fea*jre «t_> t« ntchtd tie etakifi? cf lS? aa ci^ i o y £« 
that aSTyJd deroff iL ff Hi eye* Wt ILTdesarde'* ia» 
a eioeifet, it w»»eal/ tiat tiey tsigkt gnurd tie door aja-s« 
aafTfJx. 

O-ice afralfl. *‘ Look oot." fce «;d, **2sd a e e ■ — * 
“Tiere'j ea CT>e. Bat xwldn’t too like 
cO!=e ia? Sc«e facr oct of tie past ' — ■** 

" To come rc— *” 

*• Some ece «ho coaid tris^ joa cers of — that 

“ Remember vood's «oi ti more thaa rp iere! Ketp 
a r:t!e back.” 

*• Keep some back?'’ . . 

•• Paper Eke this bams $!osr. As you say sorre ooe mJ^‘ 

interrvpt ” Xo fcosp^talitj In the JooJ: be sent to tie ffiwr. 

“ Before roa lirtf it, have crerytbir-g over there, ready to 
feed the fire. ” His lila arms pattered n? the store. 
prowled cneasUy as Hildejrarde drew near, the pW ■W 
irp trhat was be s t for Galbraith's peace, wtat was es . 

He made a motloa to gis* bw ^ be held, bst w^t 
actually handed «yrer was the torn crayon, and eren m « 
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t or giving: op that he set one fragment against another, 


to bear— 

But that mysterious arctic cnmnt, about which the greatest 
geographers are trot agreed, it lad retied him back again 
to the Polet With vacant eyes on Ae coloured paper, " W e 
left him a feather for his ice-cap, didn't we, Ky?” 

'■ A feather." 

" Or a ribbon. Didn't you see?" 

• " Sec——?" 

" This. You didn’t notice we ptanted the stars and stripes 
there?" 

" Oh-h. You sec I thought you said no one was ever 
to know—” 


*'■ ■ and I caned a D. on the flagstaff. It was Borisofl’s 

snow-shoe stall. But the B-— it didn't stand for BorisoR." 
“No?” 

“No. The bamboo stood up there so tight and 
slender-—" Again the look that only one remembrance 
could bring Into his ejes. 

“ It must have seemed like Bella upholding our country’s 
flag." 

nis whole face warmed into smiVir^. The death shadows 
fled iot that morvewt of his aayiwg, “ Had I told you. h« 
name? Yes, I brought the record cylinder away, and left 
there only something that would perish." 

“ You make a fetich of that oath you swore t" 

"It isn't because of the oath. Why should 1 take an 
empty fame out of the world with rnc? Should 1 rest the 
better?” 

“ You think only of yourself. But there's the gain to 
science. What right have you to deprive the world of that®” 
He smiled. "You speak Bke a green girl, or like a news- 
paper. Forgive mel But don't realize. The gain to 
science is the bv-prodoct. The true gain is to the human 
soul. You don't believe me? Read the most inspiring 
books ever written about the Arctic." 

" Perhaps 1 have. Who wrote them?" 

" Franklin, Greeley and De Long— the three who failed. 
Here’s to them I" _ He lifted up the cup, emptied it, and 
dropped it with a ringmg of rusty tin, an eye cleared and 
pretematurally bright. “ In the past it was all different, you 
know. Enough aod to spare In the physical world to be 


I 
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conquered. But the things to be conquered in the future, 
do you know what they are?” 

Voiceless she shook her head. 

“Moral weakness and physical self-indulgence. In 
America we are all so comfortable we are aU like to be 
damned I" 

She could have wept aloud to hear the half-whimsical, half- 
delirious tone of the wreck upon the camp-bed, deprecating 
comfort. 

“ If Borisoff had lived — I don't know. But Borisoff is 
sleeping in the lee of that great shaft of Siberian pine, and 
I — if I know anything in the Hereafter, I shall be glad that I 
left the hope behind me for other men.” 

“ Left it for some new Norse Viking maybe, or some sea- 
faring Briton. And America will never know 

“ Sh I I’m not sure whether I’m more sorry that America 
shouldn’t know she was first at the goal, or whether I m not 
more proud that it should be an American who wins 
and refrains from making the world resound with it. Inat it 
should be an American, after all, to do just that. One. too 
—he smiled with a curious sweetness — “one as guilty 0 
boasting as his brothers are. So you see I keep some spar 
of vanity to light me — out. Here!” He gathered the hoafo 
in his arms an instant, and held it half hidden under n 

But it seemed as hard for him to loose his arms from about 
bis treasure, as for a mother to part from her child. 

Hildegarde made a tender, balf-uneonscious_motion of p 
tecting both the broken man and the toys his dj^ing ha' 
still clung to. But he. not comprehending, said fami 
“ I've carried this little bundle of papers across the crown 
the world to — to give it to a strange woman at last t 
“ No, no. ” She fell on her knees by the bed. I am ’ 
strange! I am HiJdwarde.” ... . .l. 1:, 

His glaring eyes looked over her 
heap among the blackened stones. 'Ilercl he wh pe 
“ What’s this?” , , _ >> 

“Awind-match. Careful! 

She rose unsteadily, with a sense of the iJ, 

of any help now for this man who had been Ja - 

But as she struck the match, and the fire j 

•tick., once mo,c ibe life Icpt op in 'k' b. " 

exultant, horrible to look upon, leannf, th el (ik« 

holding them up In sheaves, and crying ou , 
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the rest. I keep my word. I gixe the Kingdom back to the 
oldest of the pods !” And with that he fell together and la> 
with eyes liiddcn, breathinp hoarsely. 

When she saw that the last pages, not e'en smooidervnp 
any more, Jay charred and dead among the stories, she turned 
again to the bedside. Was he dead? A long time she stood 
there. What sound was that abose the surf? Again the 
long shrilling note. She went to the door. Again ! Of 
course t the steam whistle of the Aeluga, calling the irai-cllcrs 
back. And this other Iraseller, had he he.ird a calP Was 
he, too, pone home? With trembling knees she made her 
way back to the loxv bed. Again the strident sound’ It 
set the nen-cs a-sh.ikc. Painluny the gaunt Pgure mosed. 
It lifted up its (ace. It sent t»ltte»s«c«ig eyes to the stony 
altar. They seemed to search among the ashes 

Again the wind bore O'er the water that harsh summons to 
be pone. “ C'ttjthing is burnt.” said tire girl, and with a 
little strangled cry of **ItrlJal BcHaf” IliUrgarde buried 
her face in her hands, sobbing, ” Oh, 1 thmk I w.rs mad to 
help you. I'm sorry. J'm sorry.” 

•• I'm glad.” 

She dropped her hands. 

Gbd .... haien't spoiled . . . finest game in the wofhl 
.... the men w ho come after. Don't know — « hat ihes 'll 
do— when they’se found it— but— hootirg the I’ole — will last 
them .... good while yet Ks— won t irll'" 

Again the lietuga's piercing calL 

Itc.srried IMdrgardc to the door. Where was inv i-ounsel > 
^^'hfre w-as Chesiot? Ah. yesl rroni the heights liehirul 
the hut, he must base made tlie signal agreed on belore lea'» 
Ing the fj'rlaga. llildrgarde ctnrld see the small boat putting 
otT now from the whaler. \Vhae was she to do? If. alter 
O'Csiot's rrcimisp, there were delay, who muld d'lubt the 
choleric captain would not acrwplr to Icaie lui undrs.red pss- 
sergrrs liehind? Or If tliC'e were owls threat «>l that her 
lathrr'a brwiliJrrr*wnt and misrrr What to Co’ As s*T 
lurna! her eies away from ihe'sjmi-g wurkJ withrivt i’>e 
door, lire d'tiW si«»ot> fewsnd ewK shadirw s in the 1 ut 'b' 

had Crrsmt it alt 1 N«». that sokt " again, ” sti'l beeli toce 

decrees to stjrlujrd 1 One polci? No. onl* t rt.’ti *n of t'e 
fl.ie in a»i~ith. I tell srni we're kirVed last *’ 

I.itcn. J'm I’.eZa's Iiieed I--*-'), come ba'l. a 

" Trll r-iri».'r— ei“’i hear with llis i-Vral , f 
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the boulders. By the Lord I” — he raised himself on an elbow 
— " ten yards of this living, moving ice would hold Goliath 
back. And it’s sixty miles to the sea I” ’ 

She turned her v.-et face to the door again. The tossing 
boat out yonder seemed to go down before her eyes. 

“ Don’t let any one in!” 

" No, no.” TTiere it was again, like a toy boat dancing 
wildly before destruction. . . 

“ What I mind most,” the faint voice whispered, is not 
holding out till — I get across to Alaska. All those 
all that sacrifice — all that suffering— and fail in such a little 

"Why,” interrupted the gid, ” why did you want to get 
to Alaska?” _ 

"Why? I — 1 don’t seem to remember. Ihere Jor 
reason. But it’s too far.” 

" You don’t mean ” _ . 

’’ I shall never get there now. Do you bear the 

. .. 

" The mustc? jt?" 

Screaming of the ptarmigan— music to 
Then in a chlnjed »o£e, rational, b»t ntak, ' I 
you, Ky.” „ 

;.The:%t'; dl'^^aTihri'edrbe t.btn the pieddtd on 

little boat through the surf.” , , 

" That's easy* Let ’em try the ice 1 
“ They’re coming for roe.” 

" You — you?” 

’* You don’t remerober.” 

" Yes, I do.” 

"lam " „ he rut out h>> 

“ Ky's friend. Thank yo«i* I^hy P cfmjrd 

But he would have drawn it back, u h« 

.be »>■> 

mustn’t go." 


"SJ’^Sd .,e. ioobeda. bet In f.ln. .ondtt. 
•• Benose I in. IlildtEetde." 
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“That wasn’t her name.” 

“ No, no. I am HSdegarie Mar-" 

“ A nice name.” 

“ But you've heard it before." 

" Hildfgarde ?’’ The faintest motion of the wild head 

laking No. 

*' Yes, yes." She was oo her knees by the bed. " My 
ilher was yout friend. My father is Nathaniel Mar." 

He said nothing for a moment. She thought he was trying 
a co-ordinate the memories her words recalled. But when 
e spoke it was to say, " No one must know hut Bella— only 
iella in all the world." 

"Only Bella," said the girl, and rose upright. But 
'irough her tears she saw that his lips still moved. 

" Will you-——** he whispered. She bent down again to 
atch the words, "——will you stand at the door — till tJie 
oat is beached?" 

Hoping, with 8 catch at the heart, that old association 
imiy stirred by (he name Mar had brought him some warmth 
f her presence in this chill hour, she tried to find a voice to 
sk why be u'anted her to wait those few poor minutes at the 
oor. Out she had no need to put tbe question. His eyes 
tade ans^vcr trying to follow Ky, as the dog left the threshold 
nd went with her slow halting gait, aimless, half across the 
ttle strip of tundra to tbe sea. 

" Don’t say— anything to me. Don’t ’—the wild face 
witched with pain— "don’t look at me. Just— stand there, 
Ith Ky— tilt the boat’s ready. And when you go— don’t 
peak.’’ Again the dimming eyes sought on the tundra for 
tat vague shadow that was his fellow-explorer and his 
'lend. “ I shall watch you, Ky — till the whaler — takes jou 
-South." 

As Hildegarde, bending lower^ tried to form speech with 
«r quivering lips, " No," be whispered. ’’ You’ve done — all 
-you— can. All, but this last thing. I’d like — to sec her as 
mgasever— But don'^speak, and — don't — look — bach." 
His eyes went pastjjsi^irl, went straining after the dog, 

5 though Ky were in truth as dim to-day as on that grey 
lorning when ce Kiw her first, standing in front of the pack, 
•rapped in trust, nose to the north, waiting for him "up 
onder " by the Kara shore. 

Out there, on tbe lundra edge again, tbe great explorer, 
!y, stood like some old coastguard reading the signs of the 
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Behind, at the door of the hut, Hild^arde Mar. But 
though the girl, too, looked straight across the surf, towarfs 
the islands named for those in the Adriatic after the A^ve 
king, what she saw was not the nearer Diomede and not the 
little boat fighting its waf through the surf; not even hM low 
running along the shore and looking among the high-pilM 
rocks; not John Galbraith, dying behind her there in t e 
shadow. Clearer than if she’d held it in her hand, she saw we 
coloured crayon sketch that lay charred among the ashes, 
it was like that I — the terrible, beautiful place that w 
still go luring men with its lying legend on all the m p » 
crying out in every tongue in Europe^- 

UNEXPLORED REGION 

COME AND FIND JfEl 



CHAPTER XXVI 


At last I After fruitless, heart-sickeninp search amonp the 
boulders Cheviot had caught sight of Hitdegarde breasting 
easily the tisea wind, stepping lightly and mthout the least 
inconvenience down front the tundra to the beach. Over the 
rocks he came running, making signals for haste. Red, too, 
a long way behind, went netng along the shore, back and 
forth, barely out of the spray; running seaward when the 
breakers retreated, fieeing from them on their return, ho»N 
ing at the s^lors as they beni over their oars, hardly hfiy 
yards from the foamdine, 

Hildegarde made her way blindly, stumbimg among stones, 
scattering bits of pitot bread irt her wake, and casting back* 
ward looks. 

•' Hurry I Hurry I” Cheviot was vhouting, 

“.She's $0 lamet" lliklegarde couldn't hear his nest 
words, but she caught the quick gesture oi one who reproach- 
fully reminds himself. And he w as Aj mg forward to her aid. 

‘‘I’m all right— but the dog—” 

Without slackening nace, a hand at cither side of his mouth, 
he called, ” They can't bold the boot in that surf." 

“Ky— .the dog—” 

“Red's all right. He's there." Louis was tear enough 
tow for her to see the heal of the race in his face as he called 
not, •’ The captain will he furious——’* The rest was caught 
away by the wind, till quite near, '* I'll pull vou along, Here, 
catch hold of my hand." 

" Oh, Louis, I've got totwihing to tell " 

"The ankle giving out again?” 

"No, not that." 

He turned sharply M signal the sailors that the Udv would 
I-c there in time. 

” Oon’t waste hreathl CmnecHvt" 

■•Something’s happened. Ii’a about Jack CalbrsiUi.” 




CHAPTER XXVI 


At last ! Alter (tuUIess, heart-sickening search among the 
boulders Cheviot had caught sight of Hildegarde breasting 
easily the risen wind, stepping iightly and without the least 
inconvenience down from the tundra to the beach. Over the 
rocks he came tanning, making signals for haste. Red, too, 
a long way behind, went racing aton^ the shore, back and 
forth, barely out of the spray; running seaward when the 
breakers retreated, fleeing from them on their return, howl* 
ing at the salors as they bent over their oars, hardly fifty 
yards from the foam-line. 

Hildegarde made her way blindly, stumbling among stones, 
scattering bits of pilot bread in her wake, and casting back- 
ward looks. 

“ Hurry I Horry I” Cheviot was sbootmg. 

“She’s so lamel” Hildegarde couldn’t hear his tiext 
words, but she caught the tjuick gesture of one who reproach- 
fully reminds himself. And be was flying forward to her aid. 

“ I’m all right— but the dog——’* 

Without slackening pace, a hand at either side of his mouth, 
he called, “ They can*t hold the boat in that surf.” 

“Ky— the do g - — *' 

“ Red’s all right. He’s tlierc.’’ Louis was near enough 
now for her to see the heat of the race in his face as he called 

out, “ The captain will be furious ’’ The rest was caught 

an ay by the wind, till quite near, “ I ’ll pull you along. Here, 
catch hold of my band.” 

" Oh, Louis, I’ve got something to tell ” 

*■ The ankle giving out agam?” 

“ No, not that-” 

He turned sharply to signal the sailors that the lady would 
be there in time. 

** Don’t waste breath! Come on 1“ ’• — 

Something's happened. It’s about Jack r.«'**^ith." 

ISS 
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It was oae of the sailors shooting. The big fellow ia the 
hlp-4>oots had leaped out of the plunging boat into the surf. 
He was hutled headlong, ttcoveced footing, and, streaming 
with sea water, buffeted hb way out of the foam, while be 
roared angrily, “Come on, if yer comio’. Cap'n’s orders, 
bring ye or leave ye.” 

" The dog first," Hildegarrle cried ouL “ No, the lame 

The sailor hesitated, swore, and then, on Cheviot’s word, 
obeyed, ffb late guide panting, breathless, appeared nith 
the other men at his heels, all but the Bsquimeaua with 
letters to send out Cheviot thrust them in bis pocket 

•’ Now, lUldegarde.” 

" Not both of us,” she said, meeting his eye. "’ Which?” 
Each looked deep in riiat swift instant, neither flinching. 

” if yon aren’t coming of your own accord—" be said. 

“ What then?" 

He made a sign to the blaspheming sailor. The two lilted 
her in their arms and carried her through the surf, just as 
several. hours before they bad carried her out 

‘‘Now, sir,” said the sailor, "in with you.” Cheviot 
stood with (he foam swirling above h)s long boot topt 
” You want me to stsy behind?” he called. 

“ tf I could do it myself—” lUldegarde began. 

UlUioul a word he turned hu bark on her. strode out of 
the water and up the stooy beach. 

If, upon his return home. Mr. Mar was surprised at the 
warmth of his reception, be was yet more petpleted to find 
himself never once called upon to State the value of hJi Polaris 
mining interests. 

_When he sufficiently recovered from hit astonishment at 
this oversight oo jfrs. Mar's part, he tried once or twvce to 
introduce the subject of his claims into the family dreJe. But 
his wife firmly changed the conversation, as one who invitts 
that painful by-gones shall be by-gooei lor ever. Mar smiled 
inwardly, for Cheviot’a report had been glowing, and for 
Cheviot to write like that— well, it w-ai. as the aage *aid. 
significant of much. But Cheviot was still " in MasWa, look- 
ing after things,” and Mar kept hU own counsel 
. . *,** r'*’'" •'**** bst years had If It their mark upon 

his wife. He laid (he change at first to the disintegrating 
actum of time upon even that hard, bright surface. Jle never 
knew the secret rage be caused by attributing to iSe weak- 
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^ oa the words, " Calbra/th 
Dcnind these days, tool” 

The shouting of the sailors made him turn his eyes. The 
oat out thrre, balTled again, was driven back ia a third effort 
to make the final run. Cheviot with his free hand shaped a 
trumpet, and through it shouted across the surf, ‘‘Try up 
here! 

The men in the boat called out something that was drowned 
in the clamour of the waves, and Cheviot was running Hilde- 
garde faster than ever down that last stretch of the stony 
beach. ^ \V ould he never stop and let her get back her voice? 
Oh, this carrying a hot ball of lead in your breast, and 
having to lift it every time you strained for breath I 

Louis, wait. Ky, Ky, come on I” Why was he hurry* 

ing her all the more? Did he imagine Her power to 

think seemed to be leaving her. A wavering vision off there 
in the sunshine of Louis’s late guide hurraing doivii from the 
settlement with several other men, two were natives. And 
the boat, where was the boat? Beaten back again, and that 
time all but swamped. Ves, now it was gooe-^own behind 
the white breakers, or further down among the roeks?^ The 
look on Louis's face— it gave her a new measure of loneliness. 

It was like the door of one's own home locked and barred 
against one. Cut sbe couldn’t see well, for (he loosened hair, 
blown into her eyes, was blioding her. Tears, too. On and 
on over the water-worn stones with that h.irsh h.and grasp- 
ing her. If her feet slipped they were not suffered to falter, 
if they stumbled they were harshly steadied. On and on with 
this constriction at the breast, and at her side this fare of 
granite. A moment’s memory of the arctic current, and the 
picture ih.Tf had stood to Galbraith for the type of helpless 
human striving. Something of the same sense of futility 
visited her as her feet followed the stronger will. Did no- 
thing matter, then, eicept ibis on and on? Death up j^onJrr 
on the tundra. Death down there In the lurf. Tam wher- 
ever there was life. Pain only to draw the breath. _ She got 
hers in great, clutching gasps that stabbed her. .Vow they 
were down rear the foam-fine. They were running h the • 
wet sand. The rage of the surf In her ears, the ta'fe of ne 
brine on her lips. John Galbraith found, and . . . 

dying. Everything changing, tools most of all. Th' fi ‘4' 

of her world dlssolYing ^fore fcer d«re«f eyes to the 
of tea-bom thunder. 

** you’ve got to make a rush— aod ant m.- 
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It was one of the sailors sbouting. The big fellow in the 
hip.boots had leaped out of the plunging boat into the surf. 
He was hurled headlong, recoveted footing, and, streaming 
with sea water, buffeted his way out of the foam, while he 
roared angrily, " Come on, if yer comin*. Cap'n's orders, 
bring ye or leave ye." 

‘‘The dog first,” Hildegarde cried out. “No, the lame 

The sailor hesitated, swore, and then, on Cheviot’s word, 
obeyed. His late guide pasting, breathless, appeared with 
the other men at his heels, all but the Esquimeaus with 
letters to send ouL Cheviot thrust them in his pocket, 

•' Now, Hildegarde.” 

*• Not both of us,” she said, meeting his eye. " VVhich?” 
Each looked deep in that swift instant, neither flinching. 

•‘ If you aren’t coming of your own accord—” he said. 

•• What ^en?” 

He made a sign to the blaspheming sailor. The two lifted 
her in their arms and carried her through the surf, just as 
severol.hours before they had carried her out 

•'Now, sir," said the sailor, "in with you.” Cheviot 
stood with the foam swirling above his long boot tops. 
” You want me to stay behind?” he called. 

•' If I could do it myself—” Hildegarde began. 

Without a word he turned his back on her, strode out ot 
the water and up the stony beach. 

If, upon his return home, Mr. Mar was surprised at the 
warmth of his reception, be was yet more perplexed to find 
himself never once called upon lo state the value of his Polaris 
mining interests. 

^Vhen he sufficiently recovered from his astonishment at 
this oversight on hlrs. Mar’s part, he tried once or twice to- 
introduce the subject of bis claims into the family circle. But 
his wile firmly changed the conversation, as one who insists 
that painful by^joncs shall be by-gones for ever. Mar smiled 
inwardly, for Cheviot’s report had been glowing, and for 
Cheviot to write like that— well, U was, as the sage said, 
significant of much. But Cheviot was still " in Alaska, look- 
ing after things," and Mar kept his own counsel. 

It was plain that these last years had left their mark upon 
hiS wife, lie laid the change at first to the disintegrating 
action of time upon even that hard, bright surface. He never 
knew the secret rage he caused by attributing to the weak- 
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ness of age what was due to a bard-won self-mastery, a realized 
and ripened affection. Only little by fitfle did he become 
aware that the alteration, so far from being a sign of letting- 
go, was evidence of a fresh taking-hold ; a courageous deter- 
mination not to shrink from making unpleasant discoveries 
about herself merely because she was of an age when most 
people cease to make discoveries of any sort. 

Whatever pains her late-won knowledge cost Jfrs. hfar, 
her family, and especially her old and broten husband, reaped 
some benefit of that lady's abili^ to go on learning at a time 
of life when the majority think it rather noble if they make 
so much as an effort to teach. 

It is probable that, failing Hild^arde, hfar might 
have grasped the full meaning of the enlightenment that had 
come to his life’s partner during these three years of his 
absence. Upon that first glimpse of him, as he came limp- 
ing in at the door, his wife had looked at him with a face no 
one who saw could fo^et. “ It’s been bard for you, too, 
she said. 

" For me, too?" he echoed, wondenog. , 

But she had no other word, either then or afte^no gdt oi 
tender apology, nor even of explanation. 
conceived it, was not to talk about ? Jonf: 
vocable, but to “ show " the possibiKty of a bnef future that 
she felt to be still within their reach. 

For Hildegarde all life had 

Weeks must go by before even Bella, at her old friends 

fumes. .he gree. joe™;?, The e... «' 

on esrth did you lususKe? — K ‘ , , 

eulr." Hildegurde would in.errop, «hen I J" 

I utays IhSucht ho., luy m. lirSe.t.y it 

matter, and ..ben I bad Imacmed 
wasn’t a perpleaity any i”" 

%:r,■'i„’c^wi.^h^rIa.^^^e. dh. .he rent... ‘T’’” 
to suggest a corrected judgment of the past. 
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They had been talking of Mrs. Locke. Mar, who had failed 
so signally In gelling a p«»st for himself, had succeeded in 
getting one for his daughter’s friend. 

“ You have been good about ill" Hildegarde said. “I’m 
SO grateful. So is she.” 

“ So is the firm. She’s a success.” 

" It just shos'Js !” 

" Shows what?” 

” That the reason women aren’t more use in the world is 
because they don’t have a chance.” 

” H'm 1” said Mr. Mar. 

•* No. Not a real chance, father. “ 

‘‘ Good heaven t They have everything.” 

*' No. They don’t have education. 1 don’t mean out of 
books. It’s Just as kirs. Locke says. They stand as little 
chance of knowing about life as kings and queens do. They 
are still a class apart.” 

” Oh, she talks like that— your Mrs. Locke?” said Mar, 
with an obvious uneasiness. 

" Not of herself. Of the rest of us — unless ” — she smiled 
— ” unless we’se been to Nome, or, like mother, to Mecca.” 
“To Jfecca?” 

With a face more serious (he girl nent on, ” I've only just 
begun to notice who among the women 1 know are the most 
successful and the sensiblest. They're the ones that have had 
the most experience, gone about most, or ” — her voice sunk 
—‘‘had some great trouble, knotm about life somehow by 
knocking up against it. It looks as if the only way to 
get judgment ts by having to judge. Men, ol course — 
you're always practising. You’re in things. You aren't 
an outsider.” 

” Who is an outsider?” 

Every woman, when she oorrvesoutof her own froritdoor. 
Now ’’—before he could answer she hurried on — "now 
there’s mother ” (she spoke as if she had only just remembered 
her). “ A clever person Ofce mother — why, if she’d had ten 
times as much to do, she’d have done it ten times better. 
And she wouldn’t have had time to think about — a— the 
5 >]^cks In the china. Yes, father, you may depend upon it, 
It’s the women that haven’t got much in them that fit best 
into the small places. Mother's always been crowded." 

When Bella came back from England that September, Mar 
and his daughter had been already sis weeks at home. Al- 
though given full credit for having so happily reconstituted 
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the domestic circle, for Hildegarde herself the de'^ourin^ lone* 
liness that had invaded existence showed its first sign of 
yielding when Bella’s childish face appeared at the door. 
None the less for Bella’s frieod a shrmlfing cl the he.trt #s 
she held close the slight figure in its smaft French gown. 
What a butterfly to be broken on the wheel of life I 

" But Louis I” Twenty minutes after her arrival, flelf.i, 
as she followed Hildegarde u(>>stairs, put the questiixv for 
the second time. \Vhy had he stayed behind? 

Hildcgardc’s only answer was to hold open the door of her 
room and, when the new-comer had passed through, to shut 
it softly behind them both. 

Still in silence she laid down Bella’s h.al and gloves, and 
then came and stood beside her friend, who sat watching her 
from the window-seat. 

" You might have told me something, even In a cable. 
W’bat happened up there?" Bella said softly. 

" What happened?" 

"Yes. About Louis." 

*' { came to realire him. There’s nothing /ike th.tf won* 
derful north light for making you see truly.*' 

" Well, what did vou find be was like when you saw him 
—like that. In a north light?” . 

I found that be was— the man 1 wanted to go through life 
with.'’ , , , 

’• I've been hoping for that," s.sld Bell.i fl'ilelly 

"Ah, but f didn't only find him up there, t nirn. 

liella leaned forward ami took Ilifdegarde'. b^nd. Very 
g»ntly ehe drew her d‘>wo on the cuehhmeil »e it. , . i ,,1 
ffiWrgjrde hj,l turned her fiffmg eye. away, ,7 

her friend for die oinmeni. of tbit low crying. 1 • 

Bella, when you think what a miraela It is •'» "‘“I 
cr.e in Lhfl mare, how 1. ,( th.it we ever let lh« r‘t{ht p < 

IlelJa r«|e3>eii the hand .he bad taken em} Kirneil Bet " - 

Out of the wimh/w. 

But ll.!i'ei;ir<«e'» ihf(»>n»f v«»'« went on. **‘,,.,, 1 , 

don't at the ^are ot the Beloved from d.*n »'» 

.a.fog »-•/ he c-nreV I womfer he da-m'l he afl *>)g''l .r 
her d.eyc, f.jr fear in « dream *he may steal •"*'f . . 

” /ir.4 frt," saaf Ih* t^hrf, "In h«rad d-yl'g *• • 


, and wtf.b an air tt feel 


Of J*’'* 


uu 'll I" ■“ 
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eyes fell on Bella’s face. “At least, I can’t bear it — or — 
if I do, it will be because you help me. Butterfly Bella. For 
you've learnt how." 

“Yes, I’ve learnt how." 

Strange, wonderful little Bella. Ilildegarde stared at the 
slight creature, half stoic and half sprite. 

" How was il? Why couldn’t Louis see?’' 

" 1 tried bis patience again and again." 

" You didn't wait till you got him m a north light (of 
that.” 

*’ But he was strong and kind and immovable io his good- 
ness, no matter what I did or said. And his faithfulness to 
my father — there aren’t any words for that. But you remem- 
ber— Bella sit close— mother told you about the hermiL" 

" The hermit?" 

“ The strange man they all thought had found the .Mother 
Lode." 

Step by step, moment by moment, she went through thote 
hours at Polaris, though there was little need to taLe Bell.i 
farther than the threshold of the hut. 

She held up two shaking hands, and. *' I know 1 I know I" 
she whispered. " Before you open the door, before you 
knock— I know.” 

•' How do you know?" 

" Co on," said Bella, with an intensity ol quietness. And 
like (bat to the end— looking more than ever a spirit, and 
like a spirit seeming to have no human heart lor breaking. 
Bella listened with wide, far-looking eyes that hall the time 
were ic.trlesv 

It was ilildegarde who broke down when she told how at 
the last, never looking back, Ky and she had leli him. When 
her choked voice failed. "Of course 1 know the end." said 
Bella, and they held each other fast, sitting (here a long time 
with no word spoken. 

At last Ilildegarde felt the amstl hands lonse their hold. 
Bell* stood up. And now she was walking up and down the 
room. At last, a< by a chatrce. her eye* found HiWegirde, 
and a great genitenru came into the little f»re. SSe came 
bark to the window and strvwSetcMe sgamst her frier^d- 
IMdegsrde Iifretl her head, " You »a» <cu kr>ow ibe end. 
hut you don't eju'itf. l.*>uit Catr^e calling me fo horry," 
and she loM of tSo»e minutraem the lirarh. " I rfdn’t rea'i.re 
I • as ruining my l.fr. | sreo'l on tnsin.ng. Vet. J*rk Cal- 
I'ralth dida‘t die desertrd, for | sect h»ra in Us l>\t Ivujr nr 
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l)r<f ffunce of fi.ipptncM. I clunp to the side of the boa 
an<J tr^tch'^fl f.oait rrott the beach with Reddy at his heels 
Ky was rftiiichini; at the stern with her black ntuzzJe furne< 
to the shore, hovilintj, howling. The iren were angry, the 
ring r. as in their way. "She is hungry,” I said. She had 
hegtin to gnaw the glove I had dropped in the bottom of 
the txMf. Then it suddenly flashed over me I If there was 
r^ofhing ff> the hut to feed a hungry dog, there wasn't any 
food lor a m.m I" 

nell.i hid her f.ice. 

\\ ith fresh fe.ars llildegardewent on. "And Louis wonidn’t 
know. It h.adn’t occurred to me at all while I was there. 1 
found myself sobbing, artd sayirrg half out loud, ‘O God, 
Cod, is that why Jack is dying?’ The sailors were stariog. 

I le.sned over and said to the big Dane, ‘ Do you want to 
make some money, you and these others? I’ll pay you, pay 
you well, if you’ll giic me just five minutes more on shore.’ 
.No, no. They teere aU of one mind. ‘ VUpayyottUBdcihTa 
a minute,* I said, and I‘d have gone on offering more if they 
h.ndn’t turned back for that It’s risking life, diey said, and 
they told me how the captain— But they thought I was 
distracted at leaving Louis, and that all I wanted was to 
get him. They liked Louis. They turned back. JjJst then 
the whistle screamed out from the Beluga rtry angrily. But 
they ran the boat in on a great was-e, and I flung eut Ufouga 
the surf and ran up on the tundra calling Louis, 
standing at the door of the hut with the man who d shown 
him the way to the mines. Louis turned round when he 
heard my voice, and oh, Bella, the look on his face! h® 
you couldn't leave it to me eren lo bury him,' he smd.^ 

She hid her eyes in Bella's lap. " And that was the end. 

There was a long. long silence. At last a hand on 
garde’s hair, and Bella’s voice saying, " For you it wasn t 

The other lifted her face. " Ves, for me, too. ‘ ® 

nothing to be done,’ Louis repeated that. I was to go oacic, 
he said, for my father’s sake. And I did. I was qui c 
dazed. But for me, too, it was the end.” 

'* Where is Louis now?" 

" f don’t know. I haven’t seen him since.” 

V. .J?” 

y letter to him, but- ” 

I there time for an answer?" , „ 

an answer. But there was nothing m •he Jette . 
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" Nothing?” 

“Nothing, hot how they’d buned John Galbraith. Oh. 
Hildegarde’s horror-struck eyes besought forgivc- 

But Bella spoke with a strange steaicUaess. “ Louis didn’t 
ay any of the things you wanted him to say?” 

Hildegarde shook her head. ** We watted, father and I. 
Ve lived on board first one steamer and then another. And 
ivo ships went away without us. Father was so good, so 
ood. He moved heaven and earth to get another ntessage 
3 Polaris to say that we were waiting. And Louis never 
ame. I have hurt him so much he can’t bear even to see 
le.’’ They sat in the silence crying. 

'■ Bella.’’ 

“Yes.” 

" You and I will never let each other go.” 

“ No,” said Bella- 

” You and 1 alone together t’lll the end.” 

“And Ky.” 

“Ky, of course,” Hildegarde amended. “Where is she 
aw?" 

” Dowrt there, in the shade of the redwood. There, don’t 
)u see?” 

Hildegarde shook her head. “ Not very well.” She 
Iped away her tears. ” But that's how I kept seeing life 
1 the way home. You and the Great Discoverer and I.” 
Bella had stood up. “ You’re as blind as Ky I” 

“Why do )ou say that?” Hild^arde .asked miserably, 
1th a sudden sense of desertion. “ W hat do you sec. 
en?” 

" Louis Cheviot coming across the lawn." 





